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1 INSCRIBE THIS VOLUME TO THE MEMORV OF 


, THE LATE 

Siii HENRY MARION DURAND, 

K.O.S.I. 

A MAN WHO COMBINED A RARE GREATNESS OF SOUL 
AND^A. PERFECT GENIUS FOR AFFAIRS 
WITH SIMPLICITY OF MANNERS, DIRECTNESS OF PURPOSE 
ASD.A DETESTATION OP AIL THAT Is MAN AND PALSe’. 
AS WISE IN COUNSEL 

AS HE WAS PROMPT AND DECIDED IN ACTION, 

HE MET ALL THE STORMS OP LIFE WITH FORTITUDE 
eendeeino epee, alike bt his action and his EKAMPLE, 

DNSDEPASSED SERVICES TO HIS COUNTRY. 

AFTER A SESIVICE PULL OP HONOUR, EXTENDING OVER 
FORTY-TWO YEARS, 

HE DIED IN THE PERFORMANCE OF HlS DUTY 
“HE LEFT A REPUTATION WITHOUT SPOT— THE BEST 
l^U-IERITANCE HE COULD BEQUEATH TO HIS CHILDREN.” 
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PEEFACE TO THE FIFTH VOLUME. 


The jiresent volume concludes tlie history of the purely military 
events of the great Indian uprising of 1857. 

The question whether that uprising was simply a military 
mutiny, or a revolt of which that military mutiny constituted 
the prominent feature, was debated keenly at the time, and is 
to this day as warply contested. In the concluding chapter of 
this volume I have endeavoured to throw some light on the 
dispute, »by the simple process of tracing effect to its cause. 
There is not a line in that chapter which will not bear the most 
searching analysis. The conclusion I have arrived at is that 
the uprising of 1867 was not primarily caused by the greased 
cartridges ; that it was neither conceived nor designed by the 
Sipahis. The mutiny was in reality the offspiring of the dis- 
content roused by the high-handed measures inaugurated, or at 
least largely developed, by Lord Dalhousie, and brought to a 
climax by the annexation of Oudh. The greased cartridge was 
the opportune instrument skilfully used by a band of con- 
spirators, for the most part men of Oudh, for the purpose of 
rousing to action the Sipahis, already made disaffected by con 
secutive breaches of contract and of faith. 

Of these acts — of the attempt, as I have termed it, to disregard 
the silent growth of ages and to force Western ideas upon an 
Eiistorn jieople, and in the course of that attempt to trample 
upon prejudiees and to disregard obligations — ^the mutiny was 
the too certain consequence. It is remarkable that the decisive 
points of this great uprising were at two places, famous in 
Indian history, in both of which we had, by force or by the 
moral power engendered by the possession of force, displaced 
the former irulers. These places were Dehli and Lakhnao. At 
the one we were the besiegers, in the other we were besieged. 
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Dehli and Latlinao constituted, so to speak, tke wings of tke 
rebel army. Had tke centre, represented by Gwaliar, gone 
witk tke wings, it kad fared badly witb ns. But, for the reasons 
I ha-ve specially referred to in the concluding chapter, the 
centre remained sound long enough to enable us to concentrate 
the bulk of our forces on the two decisive points of the rebel * 
line. 

It was after Dehli had fallen and a severe blow had been 
dealt at Lakhnao that we had to deal with the centre — a 
centre formidable indeed, but which the loyalty Sindhia had 
deprived of much of its power and prestige. It is with the 
contest with that centre, carried on by Colonel Durand, Sir 
Hugh Bose, Sir Bobert Hapier, Generals Stuart, Roberts, Michel, 
and Whitlock, Brigadiers Smith, Honner, Parke, Somerset, 
Colonel Holmes, Becher, and many others, that the military 
portion of this volume mainly deals ; and I venture to affirm 
that no |)art of this histoiy is more remarkable for the display 
of capacity and daring by the generals, of courage and en- 
durance by the men. It is a page of history which every 
.Englishman will read with pride and satisfaction — ^with pride 
because the deeds it records were heroic ; with satisfaction 
because many of the actors survive, ready, when they are called 
upon, to repeat their triumphs in other fields. 

But, important and full of interest as are the military records 
of this volume, the political action it relates is certainly not less 
so. There was not a moment of more eonlequence to India than 
that in which Lord Elphinstone had to decide ■whether he 
would content himself with saving his own Presidency, or, 
risking everything, would send every available man to the 
decisive points in the endeavour to save India. Hot for a second 
did that illustrious man hesitate. It has been to mo a task 
of no ordinary pleasure to demonstrate how the daring and 
generous conduct of the Governor of Bmnbay vitally affected 
the interests of England at the most critical period of the 
struggle. 

Hor have I expei-ionced less gratification in remlering justice 
to the character of Lord Canning, as that character developed 
itself, when, in the early part of 1858, he stood unshackled^at 
Allahabtkl. I have entered in the concluding chapter so fully 
iiito this point, and into others affecting tfie judgment 2 :)assGd 
upon his action in the earlier part of his Indian cad'eor, that it 
is unnecessary to allude to the matter further here. 
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Since the first edition of this volume was published I have 
received numerous letters from gentlemen who were actors in 
the several campaigns, and have conversed with many of them. 
I have enjoyed the opportunity likewise of revisiting lD.dia, 
The result has heens that I have been able to render some share 
» of justice to distinguished officers whose deeds were not so fully 
described as they deserved to be. I may add that I have likewise 
obtained the fullest information regarding the transactions 
between the G-overnment of India and the State of Kirwi prior 
to 1857, and have re-written that portion of the nai'rative. 

Although I have exerted myself to the utmost to ensure 
accuracy of detail in all the military operations, I am conscious 
that there are many other gallant deeds the details of which 
have not reached me, and which are therefore unnoticed. I 
have found it impossible, even in a work so bulky as this, to 
mention every individual who deserved well of his country. 
When a small body of men attack and defeat a large number of 
enemies, every mai^ of the attacking party is necessarily a hero. 
There may he degrees of heroism, hut it is difficult to distinguish 
them, l^apoleon, feeling this difficulty, announced to his army 
after one of his great campaigns that it would be sufficient for a 
soldier to declare that he had belonged to the army which had 
fought in that campaign, for the world to recognise him as a 
brave man. That assurance is certainly not less applicable to 
the soldiers whose gallant deeds are recorded in this volume, 
and on whom the cam'|)aigns of Malwa, of Central India, of the 
southern Maratlia country, and again of Malwa and Rajputami, 
have fixed the stamp of heroes. 

The appendix gives the story of Tantia Topi’s career as related 
by Tantia Topi himself. 

I cannot conclude without expressing the deep obligations 
under wffiich I lie to the many gentlemen who have placed their 
journals and letters, all written at the time, at my disposal. 
The value of the information I have thus been able to obtain is 
not to be expressed in words. But especially do I desire to 
acknowledge nthe benefit I have received from the services of 
the gifted friend who read the first edition of this volume in 
proof-sheets, and whose frank and judicious criticisms greatly 
contributed to the clearness and accuracy of the military nar- 
rative. ' ' 

I may add that there is in the press a sixth volume, whicl) , 
in addition to an analytical index prepared by my friend. 


J[r. Pincott, will contain a reference, taken in the order of the 
fj'Overnorsliips, Lientenant-Govemorships, and Chief-Commis- 
jiicrnersliips to which they severally belonged, to many of the civil 
districts throughout India. To this volume has been trans- 
ferred the narrative of the five civil districts, and the chapter 
regarding the Indian Isavy, which originally appeared in this# 
volume. Although I Itavo taken the greatest pains to ascertain 
the tnith regarding the events in se\*eral of these stations, I am 
eonscioTis tliat much has heen left still to be recorded. In but 
few cases were journals kept; many of the actors are dead; 
niany arc old and indifferent. I trust, however, that it will be 
fouxid that I have succeeded in unearthing many deeds of 
daring, in rescuing from ohliv ion more than one i-eputation, and 
generally in adding to the interest of the story of the most 
stupendous event that has occurred in the reign of Queen 
Victoria, 


G, B. Mallesox. 


LIST AND SHOET DESCEIPTION OF IMPOETANT 
PLACES MENTIONED IN THIS YOLUME, AND NOT 
DESCEIBED^IN PEEYIOUS VOLUMES. 


AMJHiiiBA, a Native State in Malwa, witliin an area of 584 square miles. 

AsiRG.AEH is a fortress in the Nimar district of the Central Provinces, situate 
on a spur of the Satpura range. It stands at an elevation of 850 feet, 
and is a place of great strength. It was once taken by Akbar, and 
twice by the Englishjiio whom it now belongs. It lies 818 miles from 
Bombay. 

AGRAsralsiD, ^ city in the Haidar^bad State, which derives its name from 
the Emperor Aurangzib, who built here a beautiful mausoleum over the 
remains of his favourite daughter. It lies 215 miles from Bombay, and 
690 from Madras. 

B.CiiABET, a town in the Gwdliar State, 40 miles to the north-west of Sagar. 

li.iNPAH, chief town of district of same name, now in the Allahabad division, 
95 miles south-west of Allthabad, and 190 south-east from Agra. 

BANrtJE, a parganah in the Lalit|)iir district, Central Provinces, forming the 
seat of a chief who rebelled in 1857. 

Belg.^oi;, the chief town of the district of the same name in the Southern 
Slaratha country, situate on the northern slopes of the Bellarf watershed, 
2500 feet above the sea. It is 318 miles from Bombay. 

Biiopaw.ak, a ruinous town in the Gwaliar State ; 64 miles south-west of 
Ujje'n, and 330 south-west of Gwaliar. 

HirnnANPuR, an ancient and famous city in the Nimar disfrict of the Central 
i’rovinces, was for a long period the capital of Khandesh, and the chief 
city of the Dakhaii under the Mughul emperors. It lies on the north 
bank of tlie Tupti. It was founded by Nasfr Khirn, of Khandesh, and 
was called after the renowned Shekh Burhann’din, of Danlatabad. It is 
famous for its quaint porcelain. It is two miles from the Lalbagh 
siiSion of the Great India Peninsula Sailway, 

a town and fortrd^s in the Gwaliar State, described at page 104. 

CiiAiiKTtAn/, c.apit£^ of State of same name in Central India, on the route from 
Owaliur to Bandah, 41 miles south-west of the latter. 
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Dswas, a State in Eie Central Indian Aftency, with two chiefs, one called 
Baba Sahib, the other Dada Sahib. The temtories of the former have 
an area of 1378 square miles; those of the latter, 6197 square miles; 
yet the Baba Sahib is the senior of the two. 

DhXb, a Stiite in the Central Indian Agency, with an area of 2500 square 
miles. Its capital is also called Dhar. * 

Dh-Ibwak, capital of djetriet of the same name in the Southern Manirhii 
country, lies 351 miles from Bombay. Is a great cotton centre. 

< iOBAHiA, a village in the Owaliar State, between Mmacb and Mande.?ar. 

il.AiDABABAD, described in the test, page SO. 

JABAi,ruR, capital of district and division of the saflie name in the North- 
West Provinces. The town is an important centre of trade. It lies 
700 miles from Calcutta; 202 from Allahabad ; 879 from Madras, and 
67-1 from Bombay. 

Jalaun, a town in the district of the same name in Jhdnsi territory. The 
district has an area of 1169 square miles, and comprises _ the towns, 
Kalpf, Kiineh, Jalaun, and Urai (the capital). The chief rivers in the 
district are the Jamnah, the Betwa, and the Pahiij. 

J.AMKHiNnf, capital of State of same name in Sonthern Maratha country, 
70 miles north-east of Belgaon ; 68 east of Kolhapur, and 162 south-east 
of Puna. The chief maintains a force of 57 horse and 852 foot, 

KfBWf, a town, formerly capital of a principality in Bundejkhand, 45 miles 
from Bandah. 

Kolapxjr, capital of a native State of the same name between the Eetnagfrf 
tod Belgaon districts, distant 128 miles south-east from Puna ; 64 from 
Satarah, and 220 from Bombay. 

IvimijDGf, capital of the district of the same name in the Soutliern Maratha 
country, to the north-east of Belglon. Jt lies 314 miles from Bombay. 

Kcnge, a town in the Jalaun district, 19 miles w'est of Urai, and 42 miles 
south-west of Kalpf. 

Kpbundwao is the capital of two States of the #ame name in the Southern 
Maratha country, ruled by two branches of the Patwardhan family. 

Lautpur, capital of a district in the Jliansf division, as it now is, of the 
North-West Provinces. The district borders on that of Sago.r. 

AIalthoj;, a tovrn in the Sagar district, 40 miles north of Sagar. 

M.fbWAi, the name applied to the westein portion of the Central Indian 
Agency. It is a tableland of uneven surface, rising from 1500 to 2000 
feet above the level of the sea, houudod on the west by the Aravali 
range ; on the south by the Vindhya chain ; on th^s east by Bundelkliarid. 
and on the north-east by the valley of the Gangns. It comprises the 
States of Gwaliar, Indur, and Dhar. ’ 

Maliva (Westekn) is the westernmost tract of Malwa, and constitutes a 
subordinate agency of the Central Iridii^t Agency. It comprises the 
States Jaura, liatlam, Sdlana, and Sftamiiu. 

Makdesar, a town in SindMa*s dominions, on a tributitry of the Chamhal, 
80 miles from Ujjen, 120 from Indur, and 328 from Bomlsay. 
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Mehidpcb, a town in the Indur State, on the right bank of the Sipra, north 
of Ujjen, 432 miles from Bombay. Since 1817, when Sir J. Hislop 
defeated Mnlhar Euo Holkar on the banks of the Sfpra, it has been a 
cantonment for British troops. 

capital of State of i^me name in Southern Maratha country. The 
chief is a first-class Sirdar, with a military force of 597 men. 

Mtidhal, capital of State of same name in Southern'^Maratha country, south 
of the Jamkhandi State. The chief maintains a military force of 
700 men. 

NaGOD, town in the Uchahara district, Central Indian Agency, on the direct 
route by Eewah trom Sagar to Allahabad ; is 48 miles from the fii’st ; 
43 from the second, 180 from the third, and 110 from Jabalpiir. 

NaegiiND, town in the Dharwar district, 32 miles north-east of Bhdrwar. 
The chief lost his possessions in consequence of his conduct in 1857, 
related in this volume. 

HAESiNHPtiB, a district in theNarbadd, division of the Central Provinces, with 
an area of 1916 square miles. Its capital, also called Narsinhpiir, is on 
the Eiver Singri, a tributary of the Narbada. It lies 60 miles to the 
west of Sdgar. 

PucH, a village in the Jhf«is£ district, on the road from Kalpi to Gfinah, 
55 miles south-west of the former, and 150 north-east of the latter. 

Posrl, the anci{isat Maratha capital, is situate near the confluence of the 
Muta and Mula, in a plain 2000 feet above the sea. It is 90 miles from 
Bombay. Adjoining it is the artillery cantonment, Kfrki, where 
Colonel Burr, in 1817, defeated the Peshwa’s army. 

P..AHATGAEH, a fortified town in a tract of the same name in the Sagar 
district, 25 miles to the west of the town of Sagar. 

liAii'UB, capital of the district <»f the same name in the Central Provinces, 
177 miles to the east of Nagpfir, by the road from that place to 
Calcutta. 

Eew.ah, native State in Bmndelkhand, having a capital of the same name. 
It is bounded to the north by the Band ah, AUaMbad, and Mxrzaptir 
districts ; to the east by part of the Mfrzapur district and the territories 
of Ohutia Nagpur; on the south by the Chhatfsgarh, Jabalpur, and 
MandM districts ; on the west by Maihir, Nagdd, and tlie KntM States. 
It has an area of 13,000 square miles. The position of the town is 
described in the test. 

S.'Igae, capital of the district of the same name, situated on an elevated 
position, 1940 feet above the sea, on the north-west borders of a fine 
lake nearly a mile-^road, whence it derives its name (Sagar, AvgUce, the 
Sea). It lies 90 miles north-west of Jabalpiir; 185 miles north of 
Nagpur ; 313 miles south-west of AllahabM ; 224 miles north-east of 
Indur, and 602 from Bombay. 

S-iBGLi, capital of the State rf the same name in Southern Maratha country, 
the chief of which is a Sirdar of the first class, with a military force of 
822 men. It h situate on the Eiver Kjrishna, to the north-east of 
Kohlajnir. 
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SatA.bah, capital of the district of the same name, lies 56 miles South of 
Puna, at the junction of the Krishna and the Yeua. It is 163 miles from 
Bombay. 

Savanuk, capital of State of same name in the Dharwar district; lies 
39 miles south hy east of Dharwiir. The IJawab is of Afghan descent. 

Shahgahh, town in Sagar district, Central Provinces, 40 miles north-ear-t of 
the town of Sugar.* 

SiaoE, a tov,’n in the Bhopdl State, Central India ; situate on the right bant 
of the Saven, on the road from Sugar to Asirgarh, 132 miles south-west 
frr.m the former, and 152 north-east from the latter; 22 miles from 
Bhopal, and 470 from Bombay. * 

Tal-Bahat, chief town of p.arganah of same name in Lalitpur district, 
Central Provinces, stands on a hill, 26 miles north of the town of 
Lalitpur. 

Tehri, capital of the Tehrf or TJrchah estate, to the east of Lalitpur. It is 
72 miles north-west of Sugar. The Eajah is looked upon as the head of 
the Bundelas. 

U.TJEX, a very important town — more so formerly than now — on the Sipra, in 
the Gwaliur State. The modem town is sis miles in circumference, and 
surrounded by groves and gardens. The t)]d town lies about a mile to 
tire north of the new town. It is 1698 feet above the sea. It is 40 miles 
from Indur. • 

■CTbciiah. ancient capital of State of the same name, also called Tehri, in 
Bundelkhand. The State is bounded on the west by the Jhdnsf and 
Lillilptir districts ; on the south hy the Lalitpiir district and Eijawar ; 
on the east by Bijiiwar, Charkhari, and GarauH. The town is on the 
Betwa. 
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HISTORY OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


BOOK XIII.—BUilBAY, CENTRAL INDIA, AND THE DAKHAN. 
[ 1857 .] 


CHAPTER I. 

LORD ELPHIN.STONE,*MPv. SETON-KARR, AND MR. FOEJETT. 

The -westeni* oi' Bombay, Pi’esidency of India compi'ises a long, 
narrow strip of country of varying breadth and ir- 
regular outline. Including the province of Sindh, May. 
the administration of which is subordinate to it, it 
occupies the Avestorn coast of the peninsula from the ^ 
mouths of the Indus to tiie northernmost point of Goa, and 
from the south of that territory to the borders of Maisiir. It is 
thus bounded on the west by Baluchistan and the Arabian Sea ; 
on the south by jVIaisih' ; on the east by the Madras Presidency, 
TTaidarabiid, Barar, the central provinces, the states forming 
the central Indian agency, and Rajpiitana; on the north by 
Bbawalpilr, the Panjab, and Baluchistan. The area 
of the British portions of the Presidency is one popSim!* 
hundred and thirty-four thousand one hundred and 
tliirty-fivo square miles, supporting fourteen millions of inhabi- 
tants; luit, in subf^rdinate political relations to it, there are, or 
rather there were in I8r)7,,nativ0 states comprising 
seventy-one tlnuisand three hundred and twenty 
square»miles witli six millions of inhabitants. The taiued'iiMt. 
principal of these umre '•Barodah, Kathiwar, Kaohh, 

Kambhayat, Mahdcanta, Rewakanta, Kohlapiir, SawantAvari, 
and Khairpiir. ’* 
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In 1857 Lord ElpLmstone was Governor of Couiliay. A mail 
1 111 FI hill tiultnre and ability, Lord El pli in stone bad enjoyed 
Ktoiie. " more experience of India than p^enorally falls to the 
lot oF governors nnconneoted with, the civil or 
militfuy services. He had been Governm* of iMadras fruni ISdT 
to 1842; and, although the records of the l\Iadras I ’residency 
throughout his incumbency had marked no stirring events 
within its borders, yet the lirst Afgluin war, with its <iarly 
success and its later collapse, had excited the minds of tjie 
natives throughout the country, and had ealT^.cal for the exorcise 
. of tact and judgment on tlie part of the rultirH. 
Those q[ualitioa Iiord Elphinstone was einiutintly 
qualified to display, and he had dis]>layed them', lie 
Avas called, however, to deal principallj’’ with administrative 
details. The manner in whiih he performed these duties 
gained for him the confidence of the natives. His measures for 
improving the resources of tlie country, and for establishing 
means of communication in all directions, are spoken of to this 
day. 

Lord Elphinstone revisited India at the time of the first Sikh 
Histi-iveis marched in company with the 

14th Light Hragoons, then commanded by the late 
Colonel William Havelock, who had btani his mili- 
tary secretary, from Bombay, through cenlral .india, to the 
head-quarters of the British army before Liihor. Cn the trans- 
fer of Kashmir to Guhih Singh, a* proceeding following the 
treaty of 1846 with tho Sikhs, Lord Elphinstone formed one of 
the party Avhich first visited that famous valUy. After a 
residence in it of nearly three montlis, lie set out for Ladakh 
by the llusora valley, and endeavoured to proceed thence uj) 
the Gilgit vallej'- — in those days an utterly unlcuown country. 
Forced, perhaps fortunately, by the objimtions of the auth(.)ritie.s, 
to renouiice this expedition, Lord Elplunslone crossed the 
Hurpo pass to Kondu on the Indus, heiug tlie first MngUshmau 
by whom that journey had been attempted. 

It Avill be seen, then, that Avhen in 185;Lljord Flphinstone 
was called to tho post of Governor of Bombay, he 
a<!ns'’furus‘'' to that oflice experience such as few men, 

rust. not trained in tho Indian services, could eoinmuml. 

His knowledge of men, Iris courtesy, his genial 
hearing. gave effect to that experience. Uj) to the outbreak of 
the mutiny in 1857 his conduct as Governor of Bombay was 
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LORD ELPI-imSTONE’S ENERGY. 


invariably xiiarlvod by temper, judgment, and discretion. Calm 
and dignified in manner, courteous to liis colleagues and to all 
with whoin he was btought in contact, he evinced, on every 
occasion likely to teat his action, the possession of a guiding 
mind, of a will not to lie shaken, a resolution that went direct 
tcT its aim. The crisis of 1857 was just one, of those 
occurreuco.s Avhich Lord Elphinstone was eonsti- encounter the. 
tutionally fitted to cope with. He at once realised 
its difficulty and its danger, and rose equal to 
cuGon liter the one and to neutralise the other. In the words of 
a conteuqmrary writer, generally unfavourable to him, he dis- 
played “ the courage of the soldier who knows his enemy.” * 

The truth of this judgment was proved by the action taken 
by Lord Elphinstone when the news reached him of 
the outbreak of the 10th of May at Mirath. Lord 
Elphinstone was at Bombay when he heard of that o" hearing uf 
event. It liapjiened that General Ashburnham, irfrathf 
commanding the expeilitionary corps on its way to 
China, was staying with him. So greatly did the importance 
of the intelligence impress the Governor, so certain did he feel 
that the Mirath revolt would spread, and that it should be met 
at once by bringing large reinforcements of Euro- 
pean troops without delay into the country, that he rence io 
urged General Ashhurnhara to proceed immediately Sbuniiiani- 
to Calcutta, and to off6| his services, and the 
services of the China expeditionary force, to the Governor- 
General. 

It was a fortnnate c|rcuinstance that the war with Persia had 
jii.sfc been brought to a successful conclusion. Fortunate, like- 
-wisc, that the disaffecdon had not spread to the native army of 
Bombay. Lord Elphinstone thus felt himself equal to the most 
doci.sivo measures. He at once authoi'ised the Commissioner of 
iSiudh, Mr, Frere, to transfer the 1st Bombay Fusi- to Mr Fre-e- 
liors from Karachi to the Panjab. He arranged that 
the 61th and 7Sth regiments, then on their way from Persia, 
should proceed forfciiwith, without landing at Bom- 
baj”, to Calcutta. The more speedily to carry out . regioienta 
this olhoct, he caused vessels to be equipped and 
prepar^ for the reception of these regiments, so 
that on the arrival in tiie Bombay harbour of the transports 
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wliich were conTeying them from l^ushir tlioy might he 
transhipped without loss of time. This measure was duly ami 
elfectively carried out. The meu moved from the one trans})ort 
into the other, and reached Calcutta in time materially to in- 
re'^ardiii'^ ti)o Campaign. BuC Loi'd Elphinstone did 

Madnis Artii- luore. Jle despatched on the instant to Calcutta, a 
iMTinBom- company of Madras artillery which happened to ho 
on the spot, talcing the duty of the Bomhiiy 
artillery, then absent in Persia. He at the same time sent 
instructions to the officer commanding at Disa toliold the 8.‘,>rd 
regiment and a troop of horse artillery at that station in readi- 
ness to march on Ajmii*, on the sole conditioi that, 
to\S*R? opinion of the local authorities, the departure 

plitiinl, of the only European troops in the vicinity ot 
Ahinadabad and Gtijrat might be hazarded witliont 
the absolute certainty of an outbreak. And, still penetrated hy 
the necessity to concentrate on the scene of the mutiny as many 
European troops as could he collect ed,Hjord Elphinstone char- 
tered, on his own responsibility, two steamers belonging to the 
Peninsixlar and Oriental Company, thf>, Fottmger and 
tto Mawithis Madvtts, provided them with all necessary stores, 
and tiic Cape and despatched them, under the command of Captain 
Griffith Jenkins of the Indian navy, to tlio 
Mauritius and the Gape, with lotterti to the Gover- 
nors of those settlements, dwelling ^npun tlio importance of the 
crisis, and begging them to despatch to India any troops they 
could spare. 

I may here state that the result of Jhose applications was 
r.esuit of Ill's anticipated from the cha- 

nppiications xacters of the men to whom they wore addressed. 
The Governor of the Mauritius, Sir James Iligginson , 
embarked on board the Fotfingei- tlie liead-cpuirters 
and as many men of the 33rd as that steamer (iould carry. Not 
content with that, he took an early opportunity to ciharter and 
despatch another transport to convey the remainder of that 
regiment, a battery of artillery, and as much mone}’ as cuuhl be 
S 2 uired from the treasury of the island. 

Nor was the Governor of the Cajm, iSir George Grey, ani- 
'indtothe % sentiments less ^^atriotic. It fortunately 

Cape'. ' happened that an unusually largo force of Briti.^^h 
regiments was, at the moment, cuuKicntrated at t^apo 
Town, Sir George despatched, without delay, as many of them 
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a.s he conld spare. The 89th and Doth he sent to Bomhay ; the 
'Ith, the 1st battalion 13th, the 2nd battalion 60th, the 73rd, 
Hoth, and 3ist to Calcutta. In subsequent ves.sels he des- 
])at(;hed liorses in as large a quantity as he could conveniently 
procure. " 

'The despatch of Lord Elphinstone to Sir George Grey hail 
painted the urgency of India’s needs in terms so 
glowing that that able Governor considered himself ’nobly 
ju, stilled to stretch his powers. He did not hesitate ayiituuaiiy 
to direct the comnianders of the transports conveying 
the China expeditionary army so far to divert from 
their course as to call at Singapor for orders. The result of 
this patriotic action was most happty. The intelligence which 
met these transports at Singapor induced their commanders, 
in every case, to bear np for Calcutta. 

To return to Bombay. So important did it ajtpear to Lord 
Elphinstone that reinibrcemetits should promptly 
he sent from EnglaiijJ. by the overland route — a 
route till then untrodden by British troops — that, gests sewiing 
telegraphic gominunication being open with Cal- 
entta, he suggested to the Governor-General the England, 
propriety of sending to England a special steamer, 
which he had ready, with despatches, impressing upon the Horae 
Government the urgency of the need. There can be no doubt 
that the suggestion was^ a wise one. A fast lightly-laden 
steamer, travelling at her highest speed, would have ’anticipated 
the ordinary mail steamer by three or four days at the least. 
This, too, at a time when the most important events 
depended on prompt and decisive action. But Lord but Lord 
(>, inning did not view matters in the same light. 
lie refused to interfere with the ordinary mail 
service. The steamer, therefore, was not sent. 

Before I pass from the record of the precautionary measures 
taken in the early days of the revolt, to describe the 
actual occurrences in the various parts of the p®cMitbm!iry 
Bombay Presiden»j’', I wish to advert for a moment raeahures 
to one material result which followed them. Those corded^’’ 
measures undoubtedly saved Bombay from serious 
outbreak. They did more. They secured an important ba.so 
of operations against central India and liajputaua, and they 
preserved the Ijne of communication, between those province.s 
and the province, s bejmnd them and the seaboard. It is difli- 
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cult to over-estimate tlie importance thus gained, solely hj' the 
exercise of timely foresight. 

A rather serious breach of the law at Bharoch in the month 
.of May, originating in a dispute between the Parsis 
stontraoet'ra and the Muhummadans, ruight Irave led to ini- 
iiiBiwrocii”'"' portant^ consequences but fur the firmness wfoh 
in jsiioci. instance, by the officer 

commanding on the spot, and, in the next, by tlie Governor, 
The spirit of Lord Elphinstone’s action may be judged from the 
fact that, to prevent the spread of the riot, he despatched n, 
hundred and fifty men of the 86th to Surat — a movement of 
troops which left only three hundred and fifty European troops 
of all arms in Bomhay itself. 

The riot at Bharoch was, for a time, the only indication of 
ill feeling manifested in the western Presidency, 
poiicy^of * and it was entirely unconnected with the great 
ti£ce^ revolt then raging in the north-west. Lord Elphin- 
stone, whilst carefully repressing it, did not abate a 
single effort to carry out the policy which he was convinced 
was the only sound policy — the policy of offepsive defence. 
Almost from the very first he had designed to form, at a con- 
venient point within the Presidency, a column to secure and 
toiioiathe great line of road between Bombay and 

liiie betwem Agra. Not only would the line thus secured form 
Bombay and g, ]3ase for ulterior operations, Imt a groat moral 
advantage would he gained by its tenure. In the 
crisis which then afflicted India, it was not to be ihongbt that 
any portion of the empire would stand still. Tlio attitude of 
folded arms was an attitude to invite clanger. I'o check thc^ 
approach of evil, the surest moili; was to go forth 
vmi’chfRto' ^ column marching towards tlie 

ini'fit thf! evil north-west would encounter tlie elements which, 
out"i!la/tr“ having browed there disturbance, avoto eager to 
inoyoiiut spread it, and, encountering, would annihilate tliom. 
within.*^ The presence of such a column, marching confidenf.ly 
to tiro front, would, moreover, go far to chock, per- 
haps even to suppress, any disloyal feelings Wiiich mighf'. have 
been engendered in the minds of the native jiviuces 
vTcwfonLa states bordered on this line cd' oomitiunica- 

coiumti under tion. Eor these reasons, thvsn, at a very early perind 
wSura. the crisis, Lord Elphinstono proposed in"oomicii, 
and ordered, the formation of a, column, under the 
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connnjiTul of Major-General Woodbnrn, 1o open ont communica- 
tions with central India and the North-West Provinces. 

’■j’ho column formed in consequence, under the command of 
hlajor-Goneral Woodbnrn, was but small in numbers. 

It consisted only of f?ve troops of the 14th Light 
1‘ragoons, tlio 25t]i Bombay Native Infantrj^ Captain column. 
Woolcomhe.’s horse-battery of ai'tillery, and a 
pontoon train. It set out from Puna on the 8th of June, under 
ordei’vS to march with all speed to Ma-u, with the 
view to save 1 ha, t» place while there was yet time, 
and to prevent the spread of the insurrection in 
Miilwa, and ahjiig the northern fiontier of the Miiui 
Bombay Presidency.’*' 

The state of aliairs at Mau and at Indur was such as to 
demand the most piompt action on the part of General 
Woodburn. It was just possible that, making , 
forced marches, he migbt approach so near to Indur before 
as to baftie the plai;j8 of the discontented. The 
dread that ho might do so for a long time paralysed 
their action Circumstances, however, occurred which baffled 
the hopes expressed by Lord Elphiustoue, when, acting on his 
own unaided judgment, he pressed upon the military authorities 
the necessity for General Woodburn to advance. 

The city of Aurangabad — once the capital of the kingdom of 
Ahmadmigar, and, at a kter period, the favourite j^uran hibad 
rchidotico of the Emperor Auraugzfh— occupies a ‘ < 

prominent and important position in the north-western corner of 
the dominions of the Nizam. The corner of which it was the 
capital juts like a promonlory into British territory. To the 
east and nortlr-east it touches western Barar and the central 
provinces ; to tlio south, the west, a’nd the north-west, the 
nortliern portions of the Bombay Presidency. Beyond the 
nortJieniiuost part of that Presidency, and within easy distance 
of An ran ga bad, lies Miilwa. 

Disiiliectiou was known to reign in Malwa, and it was of the 
highest conseqiuiiioe that that disaffection should not spread 
sontliward to Bombay. But at Aurangabad, the capital of the 
snudl promonloiy I have described, almost touching Miilwa on 
one .?ide ami running into Bombay on the other three sides, 

* liiird Elphinstoue’s letter to General Woodburn. 

t Fide Yol. III. page 137. 
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were quartered the 1st and 3rd Cavalry, tlie 2ud Itifantry, and 
a liattery of artillery, of the ILaidardbad Coutingent. 
IvuranKfiWJ. These regiments, commanded hy British (.idicors, 
•were composed chiefly of Muhammadans, and om! 
of them — the 1st Cavalry — had, in the early part ol, June, 
displayed symptoms pf disalFection. 

Aurangahad is distant from Puna a linndrod and thiriy-eiglit 
ndles; from Ahmadnagar, about midway hotweon the two, 
sixty-eight miles. In ttre ordinary cour.-e of events, tloneral 
'Woodhurn, armed with positive instructions « to ]msh on willi 
all speed to Mau, wonld not have errtered the donrinions f)f the 
ISizam. It happened, however, that tlie authors of 
the disaftcctiou I have spoken of a.s ])]-ovailittg at 
gaiTison. Aurangabad proceeded on the 13th of June to more 
oiren demonstrations, and in consequence Grenorai 
Woodhurn received, not from Lord Elphin.stone, iiivstnictions t<r 
deviate from the line urged upon him hy that nobleman, and 
to march upon Aurangabad. „ 

In explanation of the operr demonstrations at Aurairgiihad, I 
may state that a rumour had reached thpt place that 
timSfcL cavalry regiment stationed there would be 
tion. required to join General Woodhuru’s column and 
march with him on Dehli, TIio rumour ■was 
founded upon truth, for it had been intended that the regiment 
in question should join General Woodhurn’s force. But to the 
minds of soldiers who were not British subjects, who lived 
under the rule of the descendant of a viceroy appointed hy the 
Mughul, the idea of fighting against the King of Dehli was 
peculiarly distasteful.'^' They showed tiioir dislike the 
moment. On the 13th of June the men of ihe Ist (lavalry 
openly exi^re-ssed their dissatisfaction, and — it was stated at tlio 
time — swore to murder their ollicers it pressure to march against 
Dehli were ]mt upon them. Fortunately, the commanding 
Tudicioiis officer, Captain Abbott, was a sensible man. Jki 
ion.uuTof summoned the native officers to his quarters, and 
discussed the question with them. The native 
officers declared tliat, for their own part, they were 
ready to obey any lawful order, but they admitted tliat their 
men would not fight against the mutineers. Captain A'^nljott 

The splendid manner in which the Ilaidardbad cavalry atuiied fur this 
.mtiraeutary disaffection will be found recorded in subscMjuout jwges. 
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then, after commnnicaling with the Eesident, resolved to adopt 
a conciliatory course. He gave the men assurances that they 
would not he required to march on Dehli. In this 
way order was restored. So little confidence, momi.’lnft 
liowever, in the stabilfty of the compromise was felt 
0*1 both sides, that the oflicers proceeded to Jiarricade 
themselves in their mess-house, whilst the mutinous cavalry 
boasted over their moral victory in every quarter of the 
city. 

Matters were iiwthis state when, on the morning of the 23rd 
of June, General Woodburn’s column entered Auran- 
gabad, marched at once to the ground occupied hy enteS^Y>?. 
the mutineers, and ordered the men to give up migiibdd and 
their arms. With the exception of one troop of the mutineers!^ 
1st Cavalry, all obeyed. The general gave the men 
of that tronp six minutes to consider the course they would 
pursue. When the time elapsed, the men, instead of sub- 
mitting, put on a bol^ front and attempted to ride away. In 
this attempt most of them succeeded. The next morning some 
three or four, ^convicted of attempts at assassination, were hanged, 
and order was restored. 

General Woodburn was under the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief, Sir Henry Somerset. In the opinion of 
Lord Eiphinstono, ‘the danger at Aurangdlnid had sJoife 
not been so pressing as to necessitate the deviation Woodbum to 
of the field force from tlie direct road to Miiu. He 
thought that, in the presence of two dangers, that 
which would result from the mutiny coming down to Bombay 
from contial India and Malwa was greater even than the 
disaffection of a portion of the troops of the Nizara. Forced, 
however, to acceqit General Woodburn’s action at Aurangabad, 
he lost not a moment iji urging him to press on towards Man. 
“I am })ers'aadod,” he wrote to that officer on the 22nd of June, 
“ that the local officers greatly exaggerate the danger of a rising 
in our own provinces. I have no fear of anything of the sort ; 
and, if it sliould laippon, I trust that we should he able to pmtit 
down speedily. But I feel confident that it will not happen — 
at all events, f(,)r the present. If you allow the insurrection to 
come tlown to our borders witliout attempting to clieck it, we 
shall almost deserve o\?r fate; but if by a rapid advance you 
are able to sqpuro Man you will also, in all probability, 
save Mehidpxir, Sngar, Hoshangabad,” &c. Lord Eiphinstono 
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followed tip these noble words, displaying tbo true concioptiori 
lie had formed of the situation, by a letter address<.>d, tlie same 
day, to Sir Henry Somerset: “I am very mneh obliged b> 
yon,” he "wrote, “for the perusal of General Woodburn s lelfer. 
I conclude that since it was written^ ho ba.s roiicivod bi^s 
orders to continue his inarch to Man with all possible (.'X])6-- 
dition.” 

But General Woodburn did not move forward. In reply to 
the letter I have just qimted, he wrote, on the. 2dtli, 
howe^ae. to Lord Elphinstone, urging the varion.s roason.s 
lays to try his wHch, he thought, would necessitate a. long stay at 
prsuners. Aurangabad. These rea-<ons might, in the presencti 
of the greater danger at Man, bo justly termed trivial. 
They consisted in the possibility of a fresh outlirealc after his 
departure, and in the necessity of trying some sixty-four 
prisoners by court-martial. 

Lord Elpbinstone answered the objections to advance urged 
by the general in a very decided manner. “ I wish 
LwiE^phin- you to remember,” he wrote to him on the 27th of 
baw'^iiiB roiu June, “that it was for the object of relieving Man, 
and not for the purpose of chastising a mutinous 
onwards. regiment at Aurangabad, that the Hold force ivOvS 
formed. The latter is an incidental duty, which it 
"was hoped would not interfere with the main object. I am 
perfectly awmre that, in these times,^circumstanoos may occur 
to divert your force from its original' destination, but 1 do not 
think they have yet occurred.” He then procsooded in a few 
forcible words to urge the folly of wasting unnecessary time 
upon trials,* and the necessity of disarniing regiments which 
might show disaffection, instead of delaying a movement of the 
first importance from a fear that a revolt might take place after 
the d(jparture of the British troops. 

This letter, I have said, was despatched to Goneral Woodhurn 
on the 27th of June. On the morning of the 28th. 
fi'uineiKOT-"' Lord ElphinstouG received a despatcii from (.''alcutta, 
t<7dimSr instructing him to send to Calcnt% by .sea the wing 
hisstmigth. of the 1 2th Laucei’s then stationed at Pumi. 'J'his 
diminution of his available Eurupeun strongili, al- 
ready extremely small, following immediately upon tlio deplirl uro 


* “To allow twentjdays for the trial of sixtj-four pn>>uers is out of {lie 
question in these times." 
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from tlie Presicleney of General Woodlnrn’s force, and accom- 
panied by reports received from many district olBcers to the 
effect that rebellion was only -watching its opportunity, so 
affected Lord Elphin stone, that for a moment he felt inclined 
to authorise General ’V'Toodburn to halt at Aurangabad. Indeed, 
6n the spur of the moment he wrote thinjt officer a , 
letter, expressive of his deep regret and disappoint- foramoment, 
ment at having to request him to give np a measure <ausesLord ’ 
which he believed to be of great importance. But to 
the night dissiptited his anxiety. In the morning 
he had resolved to dare all, to risk all, for the supreme 
advantage of saving central India, On the 29tb, then, he 
■wrote again to General IVoodlmrn, cancelling that 
portion of Ins previous letter whieli had given him 
authority to defer the projected movement. 

But before this letter could reach General Woodhurn that 
officer had become incapacitated for command hy 
ill-health. The Goveg-nment promptly replaced him Snsiii'ami 
hy Colonel C. S. Stuart, of the. Bombay Army, then 
commanding the 3rd Eegiment Native Infantry, vliictr'' 
Pending the arrival of that officer, the command of 
the field force devolved upon Major Fullett, 25th Eegiment 
Native Infant.vy. 

Major Follett had a grand opportunity before him. He had 
only to move forward. JJnfortunately, he wi-ote to 
the Oomniander-in- Chief a letter in which he divelt ru.s Wwd-^* 
upon the imiiossibility of leaving Aurangabad in oi.i- 

the then condition of the Nizam’s regiments. More 
unfortunately still, Major Follett’s lepresentations were strongly 
supported by the head of the army. 

Lord El[)liinstone’s reason and instincts still told liim that 
the further delay thus proposed was the delay of 
red tajte — the natural consequence of the absence LiinrEiphl'ii- 
of a clear mind and a firm will. But he wms in stone’s posi- 
a very difficult position. He was not a soldier. 

And althougli he w-ould unhesitatingly have regarcied the 
scruples of Major Follett, unsupported by higher authority, ho 
could not treat with contempt the w'eighty support gi^•en to 
tliose scruples l)y the officer who was Commander-in-(Jhiof of 
the arinioB serving in, India. Unwillingly, then, and solely in 
deference to t.\}.e strong ojunion expressed by Sir Henry Somer- 
set, Lord Elphinstone consented to the delay. 
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A few days proved how true had been Ins jude^'inont. Osi 
the 7tli of July, Major Follett convicted IniuscH' and 
the chief who supported him of a liasty and 
mature decision. On the 7th of July that, nflieer 
to i.ord Ki. wrote to Lord Elphinstoue,^' dttclauul (hat it wa.s ]n'r-- 
feotly fejjpihle to leave Aurangahad, and anno'imci.'ri 
his intention to march for Man on ihe, lOtii, leaving 
a troop of cavalry and two guns for the protection of tht) 
Aurangabad cantonment. 

Lord Blphinstone promptly requested Sir, llian-y Sonuu’set, 
to confirm this change of feeling hy cancelling his previous 
orders. This was, in effect, can ied out. 

The force led by Colonel 0. S. Stuart of the Lombay army, 
who joined it on the 8th, quitted Aurangiibad on 
^tnmtcomos 12th, loo late to prevent the mutinies at jMiiu 
t'o’fommwui’ aiul Indur, but not too late, under the guidance of 
sets Colonel Durand, who joined it at Asirgarh, to 

Asirgiivh. restoi’o British authority in gcntral ludia. To the 

further movements of this column I shall retunr in 
a subsequent chapter. Its march beyond the Boi^ibay frontier 
was due solely to Lord Elphinstone.f Had ho been unfettered, 
and had its first eoiumander boon a man after his own heart, it 


* It. is probaljle that Mtijor Pollctt’s change of opinion was diu! to the receipt 
of a despatch fn.ni Colonel Durand addressed (o Mr. riowden, and sent through 
the officer connuanding at Aurangahad. iTiis letter coiitamed convincing 
proed's of the necessity of promptly advancing. 

t I quite agree with you,” wrote Lord Elphiustone to Colonel Durand, the 
27th of duly, “in regretting the delay which took jd^ice in the advance of the 
force. Yon cannot have written more strongly than T h.ave iijam the suhject, 
hut there was a strong counter-prejudice on the'jiart of the officers on the s}iot, 
every one (;>f whom declared that Die depaitnro of the column from Anraiigahud 
would 1)0 the signal of a general rising. I from the lirst I'ccoimneiided that 
the nmtiiious troop.s should be disanued and dismounted. But tl)is was c.onsidert'd 
ine.vpodient. It was represented that it was not so much the Iroops hut The 

whole population was against us. Mr. , the Deputy Cumniissioner in North 

Bai'iir. who is reckoned a veiy good officer, said iliut there u'ere, I am afriiid to 
say how many, armed Musa’hnaus in his district, who would rise (lie moment 

the column was ordered to move. Colf)uol , wlio ?oinmand.s llio Maciriis 

cavalry regiment at , said it was utterly hn])ossihle to send half liis 

regiment over to Aurangahad, as the people in that neigh lamrliood won hi 
attack the station.” It is inunensely to the credit of Lord ElphinstiOe that, 
in spite of these and many similar reports frow. district officers, aiul of the 
o})position referred to in the text, he should have persevered in urging the 
forward movement. He was, in fact, one of the few mc^i in high ' position 
in India who realised how the mutiny should be met. 
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would have taken place in time to prevent mucli evil in central 
India. 

But the despatoli of Colonel Stuart’s column to central India 
was not the only aid proifered hy the Bombay Presidency for 
the suppression of th(? mutiny. I have already alluded to the 
splendid self-abnegation by which the province of Sindh was 
denuded for the benefit of the Panjab. ''Again, the western 
Presidency was prompt to comply with the indent made upon it 
by Colonel G. St. P. Lawrence, the Governor-General’s agent in 
liajputiina.'*' Th§ greater part of the garrison of Dis'a, con- 
sisting of a troop of horse artillery, one regiment and one 
squadron of native light cavalry, a detachiiront (four lixindred 
men) of the 83rd, and a detachment of the 12th 
Native Infantry, was formed into a movable column, Lord 
and placed at the disposal of George liawrence, just 
then nominated Brigadier- General in Bajputana. column at 
Lord Elphiustone was prompt to confirm this ofOolonef^ 
arrangement — an arrangement which gave General Lawrence. 
Lawrezice a powei*, exercised with remarkable ability 
and judgment, to maintain order in a countiy ruled over by the 
great Eajput chiefs, f Further, on the 23rd of July, four 
companies of the 86th Regiment were sent from Maligaon to 
join Colonel Stuart’s column on its way to Mau. Marching 
direct by the Bombay road, they did not join till after that 
ooluiun had arrived at Man. 

Whilst liord Elphinstono was thus actively employing a 
policy of aggressive do fence alike to keep the evil 
from his own borders and to crush it in the provinces 
beyond them, tho si?irit which had worked so much 
misehief in tho north-west suddenly raised its head 
on his very hearth. The first symptoms of mutiny 
in tho Boiuliay Presideuey broke out shortly afror tho march of 
tho (xdnmus whose movements I have just recorded. 

Tho soniheru Maratha country comprises the territor}- 
between yaf.arfih and the Madras Presidency to the xiie sout' ciu 
north and south, ^lud between the Nizam’s dominions -^iar.uii.i 
and tho western ghats to tho east and west. It has ’ 

an area of fonrtoou thousand square miles and a population of 
aboift'. three millions, for the most part of pure 
Maratha blood. Witllin this country are the two 
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collcctorates, Belgaon and Dliarwar, the native state Kolhapur, 
and nmnerous small semi-iudependeut states, each 
with an annnal revenue rising up to, hut, in no case 
exceeding, fifty thousand pounds. In 1857 the 
principal of these were Sangli, Miraj, iSavainir, Kurandwar, 
Jamkhandi, Nargdnd, and Mndhol. 

Of this important* country the Collector and Magistrate of 
Belgaon, Mr. George Berkeley iSeton-Karr, had 
Mr! political charge. Mr, Seton-ivarr po.ssessod nmifirk- 

SHwf Karr natural abilities, and these had been developed 

‘-‘oii-v . education which had continued u]) l,o the 

date of which I ani writing. He was a firm advocate for the 
rights of native pidnces, for continuing to them the power to 
adopt, for interfering as little as possible with their customs 
which, however little understood by Europeans, were harmless 
in themselves, and which were hallowed by the practice of 
ages. He was one of those men who, whilst possessed of a firm 
and decided character, yet preferred to try to their fullest 
extent the arts of per.suasion before having recoui’se to intimi- 
dation or violence. 

The internal condition of the southern Maratha country when 
Mr. Seton-Karr assumed charge of it iu May 1856, 
dltiuirof the” twelve mouths prior to the revolt, was one of 
Mar'tiK hroodiug discontent. The annexation by the 
comitry! Government of India of Barar and of Oudh had 
been in the one case folio \\^ed, in tlio other preceded, 
by an Act known as Act XL of 1852, under the operation of 
which an Inaiu Gommiission was empowered to call 
CummKs^on. npou all landed proprietors to pPoduce the title-deeds 
of their estates. A new tribunal had, under this 
Act, been invested with arbitrary jurisdiction over this vast 
mass of proportju Tho holders of estates, careless and improvi- 
dent, unacquainted with law, and accustomed to consider that 
thirty years’ possession conlerred an irrefragable title, had 
failed in many instances to preserve the most valid muniments 
of their estates. In some cases, indeed, no mvwiimonts Jiad ever 
existed. Chiefs who, in the anarchy which prevailed in India 
subsequent to tho death of AiirangKib, had won their estates 
by the sword, had not been careful to fence tliom iu AvTili a 
paper ha-rrier— in that age utterly vsdueless—but they liad 
transmitted to their descendants the arms and the rota,i]ier.s 
who had constituted their right to possession, and with whose 
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aid they had learned to consider mere titles snperfLuouSj as 
without it they were contemptible. In other cases, 
men who had acquired land in the general scramble The manner 
which preceded the downfall of the Peshwa’s 
Government, had tratismitted their acquisitions affeetm many 
to their children, fortified by no better titles than and 
entries in the village account-books. To b(7fch these owuera. 
classes the Iiiam Oonmiission had been a com- 
mission simply of confiscation. In the southern Maratlia 
country the titles of thirty-five thousand estates, large and 
small, had been called for by the new tt'ibunal. In twenty -one 
thousand cases that tribunal had pronounced sentences of con- 
11 scation. Thousands of other landowners, still unevicted, 
looked on in dismay, tremblingly awaiting the sentence which 
was to add their -wail of distress and resentment to that of 
their impoverished neighbours.* Can it be wondered at, then, 
that Mr. Seton-Karr, when he assumed charge under 
these circumstances in May 1856, found the native 
landowners of the Soifthern Manitha country in a 
state of moody discontent, wdiich was prevented from bursting 
into open disaffection only by a sense of the utter hopelessness 
of success ? ■‘*‘ 

But another cause increased, even intensified, the discontent, 
and, by its connection with the religious feelings of ^ , 
all classes, added greatly to the danger of the situa- aioplionl' 
tion. Of all the rights devolving upon a Hindu 
landowuer, the riglit to adt»pt is at once the most cherished and 


* III writing thus of tlte feelings of the actual landowners, I am far from 
desiring to say a single word against the inquiries instituted by the Inani 
Oomiuission. I wisli fo record only the discontent of the men who actually 
j)osses.sod the land Avhen the inquiry was ordered. I admit not only that the 
(lovernmcnt, was perfectly justified in ordering that inquiry, hut that it was 
demauded by thousands who hud been violently and, in some cases, fraudulently 
dispossessedhif ibcir hereditary acres during the period antecedent to the fall 
uf the Peshwu. The liuiiii Eoiinnissiou rendered substantial justice to these 
men. On the otiier hand, it. must he. borne in mind that forty years had elapsed 
since the ihiiuinions of^the Poshwii had been brought under British sway, and 
that; during those years, and, in many cases, during many antecedent 'years, 
llie huidowuers who’ felt aggrieved by the action of the Inam Commission had 
onjoyeil and transmitted to their children the estates which their fathers liad 
gained.* I'he long possession gave them in their eyes a better right than any 
which could be urged by the iSesceudiiuts of the men who had been di.spossessed. 
No woiuhu-, tlu'u, frou'i their point of view, the Inam Oonmiission was an 
instrument of tynutiy. ; 
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tlLO most sacrod. It is an oLscrvanco enjoined n]V)ii luiii l)}- 
liis religion. Sliould ho fail to beget a child, ho is ])ound to 
provide for hiimself an heir by adoption. (.)u tlio child so 
adopted he bestows all the care and tiio affection ordinarily 
lavished on the offspring of love, d’anght by lii.s 
ritrfi'iS'esLry roHgioii to belicve that liis own Iiapiiiness in tlie 
HUi'ti? other ^\';■Jrld depends upon the ti-aiosmission to the 
adopted son of the inheritance of his faihors, ho is 
ever careful to instil into his niiiul tliat he aci.ually is of tlic 
family, and will be, after his death, the reprcseutiitivo of its 
traditions and its honours. The idea that lie miglit die hairless 
is to the Hindu landowner not hlessod witli olfspriug an ever- 
present canker-worm. It is sufficient to make him moody, de- 
spairing, rniserahle. Tlie prohibition to find for himself sucli 
an heir might even make him reckless. 

But the Anglo-Indian Government had, in many instances, 
Tbe policy proiioiuiced such a prohibition. The policy of 
of Lord fill- absorption adopted by Lord Dalhousie had shown 
Louaie respect for the principle of adoption. Under 

its action large states had been absorbed, and the power to 
adopt had been denied to lesser landowners. This 
e.^ercLeof I'cfnsal liacl been extended to the landowners of the 
tiii^ rite to .southern Maratha country — amongst others, to the 
important chief of Nargtind. The prohibition ]n’0“ 
duced consternation. The etteminato oju’ly training' 
of the Hindu upper classes often rondured it absolutely uocos.sary 
to employ the rite of adoption to jii’ovent the extinction of a 
family. The .custom had been hallowed by time. Tho pro- 
hibition of it by a paramount power, alien in race and faith, 
could be attributed only to greed for the land. When, then, 
the pi’ohibition wtis extexided, and tho landowners saw family 
iiftor family disappear, a great fear fell u})on tluam Tlicy felt, 
one and all, that their turn would come ; that their names, tuu, 
would perish ; that none would succeed to cum - 
fiwed by tills i^eraorate their deeds and the deeds of their aucostors, 
fu.sai. and to appease their vianes by yearl.y colelu'utiotm. 
In the common despair old feufts wore laid aside, 
hereditary enmity was forgotten. A common dread produced 
a common sympathy, and the indignation or alarm of etuih wa.s 
supported and increased by the sense tfcat it was shaved by all. 
Tor the moment, indeed, the aggrieved landowners had no 
thought to combine against the British Go\«^}rnuicnt. But 
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though traiiquillity prevailed, it was not the tranquillity v^hich 
is based upon contentment. The landowners \vere tranquil 
simply becanse successful revolt seemed impossible. Tlu^ 
British authority seemed too firmly fixed to be easily shaken. 
But, were it to be shalcen, it was always possible, considering 
the intense and widespread discontent of the landowners, that 
their hopeless apathy might become the audacity of despjur. 

Sucli was the state of the southern Maratha country when, 
in May, 1856, Mr. Seton-Karr assumed charge of it. 

But a few weeki% elapsed before his experienced 
mind hail mastered the causes of the discontent. Mariithit 
which he found everywhere prevailing. It was 
difficult, even for a man who condemned the policy 
of the Government and who sympathised with the native 
landowners, to allay it. He found, in fact, that in almo^-t 
every instance the landowners had been grievously wronged. 
The influential chief of Nai'gund had been denied the vightk of 
adoption in terms wliich — owing to the fanltiness of the trans- 
lation of the original English — added insult to injuiy. Other 
landowners of ancient lineage, and possessing weight in the 
country, were found by Mr. Seton-Karr estranged from their 
loyalty hy the causes to which I have ad verted-^ the Inam 
Comnnission .and the withholding of the right of adoption — and 
plunged in moody mistrust of the Govermnent, It was not iu 
the power of Mr. Seton-Karr to carry out the only 
act which would have ^restored confidence — to 
moderate the action of the Iruim Commission and powm, in u- 
to restore the right of adoption. Nor, conciliatory 
and sympatliisuig £is*he was, was he more able to res.ricaa;' 
reconcile the native chiefs and landowners to the 
now order which, had to them all the effects of a revolution. 
But all that an earliest and high-minded man could 
do ho did. He visited every landowner. Their auhls 
individual chariictors he carefully studied. To 
their complaints ho listened with patience. Hemet macomenu'd. 
them geiiei'aUy wy;li such explanations of the policy 
of the Goverumont as might remove misapprehension as to its 
general inteiition ; whilst in cases of mdividual 
iiardstiip — which he was poweiiess to remedy-— he coiiikleiiei! of 
endeavoured to soothe?* tho souse of hardness and 
inju.stico hy kindly expressions of sympathy. In 
this way lie ^^*on their confidence. He made the landowners 
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fuel iliat in tlie liigliost official in tlio proviiico thi'y liad a 
IriorKl. More it was impossible for liim to efroot. Ergiu-d for 
llie individual in no way obliterated resentmcot at tbo 
of the Government. A sense of deep injury still oonliuued t(! 
raidcle in each breast. 

iSueh was the .state of alFairs when, on the 21..s(; ol’ May, ^877, 
the nev\*s of the mutiny at Miratli and Dohli roiudied 
du'rdm Uio effect of this nows, and of (ho wor.so 

tidmgs which continned to follow, npon tlio peoples 
sonthern Maratba countiy. was olectrio- 'flu^ 
mIimIij. Muhauiinadans wmre at once aroused to au iiilenso 
pitch of exciteineut. The ITijidus, ou the other 
hiiud, wore far more reticent, and for .some time concealed their 
inner feelings by an impassive exterior, llritish anthority 
seemed .so firmly rooted in the country that they hesitated to 
believe that it could ho suddenly destroyed. 

Mr. Seton-Karr was fully alive to the dangons of the crisis.^ 
The force at Belgaon consisted of one regiment of 
native infantiy, the 29th, aGveak battery of .Muro- 
peau artilloiy, and the depot of the Gdtli Foed;, 
Inadcquato.^' coinposed of about thirty men fit for dufy, guarding 
upwards of four hundred women and children be- 
longing to that regiment. Exclusive of the artillmy, not more 
than a hundred Europeans fit to carry .arms could bo uiusI.c'tihI 
in the place ; whilst between Bolg.aou and Ihiiui and Shol.apur 
there were more than two thonsund native, and only a hundred 
and twenty European, soldiers. The defences of Bclgihai con- 
sisted of a fort nearly a mile in circumference, the ranijtaris of* 
wliieh, unrepaired for years, presented' hr( ‘aches iii .several 
pbaces. In a military point of view the place was, in fad, uji- 
tenahle, hut it, h;ul, nevertheless, to he regfirdod as tlio .sole, 
refuge for the European non-combatants, consisting of suim* 
five huncli-ed including- children. Belgiiou was the 
liea{l-(piartors of the sonthern division of the army, 
and Major-General Lester had arrived I, here on the 
11th of Maj' to assume that command. Mir. Seton-Karr at onet- 
placed himself in communication with tliat^dlieer, and, mnlo.j' 
Iris direction, such im})rovements as in so hriof a tiuui weir.; 
practicable were made to the defences. i; 

An omiFisavy Buriiig the wcok or tw<5' following, the nnn.sua] 
thpnuitjl-™ of fTtie Muhammad.ans alone gave evi- 

wc"!*""' '' deuce of the effect produced by tlie*bad new.s from 
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tlie nortli-west. But in the early part of Jime Mr. Seton- 
Karr discovered that an emissary from that part of India 
had arrived soiue days before, and that he had been in daily 
ooQimunicatioji with the Muhammadan leaders. Prompt to act 
in the presence of real danger, as he was slow to use violence 
when the end could be accomplished by peaceable 
means, Mr. Seton-Karr caused this intruder to be arrtSed. 
arrested and confined. He did not act one minute 
too soon. The Sipahis, many of them natives of Oudh, had 
for some days previous displayed an unaccustomed insolence. 
It had become hourly more and more evident that they sym- 
pathised with the action of their brethren in the north, and that 
they would grasp at an opportunity to follow their example. 
In the proportion in which their insolence displayed itself did 
the peril of Mr. Soton-Karr’s position increase. It was still 
further augmented by the action of Nana Sahib at Kanhpur 
towards the end of June. To understand this it is 
requisite only to rememb^er that Nana Sahib claimed 
to be, and in the eyes of his countrymen actually the^somiiaru 
was, the adopted heir of the last of the Peshwas ; ^hiemo 
and that some of the most important estates in the Nitn^c sihin. 
southern Maratha country — •the estates of Sangli, of 
Jamkhandi, of Miraj, and of Kiirandwar— were held by branches 
of the great Patwardhan fauiily, the most illustrious of the 
dependants of the PeshwiL The fact that Nami Siibib was 
married to the first cousin of the chief of Sangli ; that his most 
active lieutenant was that chiefs uncle; and that the chief 
himself, on the verge of his majority, had evinced a taste for 
hjw and intriguing associates, did not certainly lessen the 
danger of the position. 

There were other chiefs whose discontent was hardly less 
formidahle. Prominent amongst these were the 
Desai of Nipani, a small fortress built on the tJat ^the ' 
model of Bharatpur, forty-five miles from Belgaon— 
a chieftain who had lost a largo portion of his 
estate.s under the ojieration of the Inam Commission, who was 
known to bo disaffected, and whose disaffection would out off 
comiimuicatiuns with Bombay'; the Desai of Jauiboti — a 
chieftaifi whose family, settled lor mauy generations 
amongst tire forests whidh stretch onwards from 
the Ghats, had come to be regarded as the natural lords of the 
vdld population of the jungles, and who, in his own person, 
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‘had heen reduced to penury by the action ol' tlio samo 
arbitrary tribunal. The temper of this ohiof lain Iiad l)<'cn 
soured by his misfortunes. He had little to loso, (worythin^ij; 
to ^ain, l)y rebellion. It was in his power to draw aJtcjr him 
a large portion of the jungle population, and by their luouiis to 
sever the communications of the British with tlie sea. Not 
less dangerous was the adopted sou of the late Hesai of Ivil.t.ur, 
orivittur retainers of this family, twenty-foTir years 

previousl^g had crowned a rash insurrcotiou by a 
gallant defence of their fort, only twe-nty-six miles from 
Bclgaon, in the siege of which a political agent of that day 
had iallon. The last representative of the race was thou 
living as a pensioner upon the bounty of his father-in-law, 
oommaudiiig in his fallen state the sympathies of the wliolo 
Lingayat population. He, too, had nothing to lose, oveiy- 
thing to hope, from rebellion. His father-in-law the Diisaf of 
Wantmuri, though a cautious and prudent man, 
Wautmfiri, ^itl uot possess the strength of character to resist 
extraordinary pressure j)laced upon him by his co- 
religionists. Add to these the chief of Nargiind, connected 
with some of the most powerful iamilies in the 
southern Maratlia country, and known to bo 
mrgund, thoroughly disaffected ; add, moreover, that tho 
population, naturally turbulent and warlike, had 
retained the arms which had alljiut gained ciupiro h.u' tho 
Marathiis ; and tho reader may gatlun* some idi^a 
the position which, diiliouit io May, hccanio 
dangerous in the Parly part of Juno, ami tiiroaloning' 
as every day witnessed a closer apprdach to the advent of 
July. 

For long Mr. Seton-Karr met the increasing danger from tlio 
resources suggested to him by his long experience, 
icwii^appUes thorougli acnxuuutau(!c with native 

foi- extendca cliaractor. ,But as time went on, each pewt htinging 
n4pimsi-"‘‘ it intelligence of lurtinu- outlueaks in"' the 

biiity. provinces of the north-west, tlcyt gentleman doiuae.d 
it at last his duty to bring th,e situation of tbu 
provinces under the eyes of the Government of Bombay. 
did this on the 20th of June. Oognisaut, however,''' of ilie 
great difficulties which Lord ElphinStuue liad to emiouuter, of 
tho unselfish foresight which had induced that heroic, man to 
denude his own Presidency that ho might orusli rebellion upon 
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it.s borders, Mr. Seton-Karr did not ask for aid, material or 
otlier. He merely asked that his own powers might he ex- 
tended. He asked, in fact, that the entire responsibility of 
meeting and encountering- the crisis might be cast on him alone. 
It was a noble request*; especially noble at that 
crisis ; especially noble considering the resort-cos at ^oinEi 
his disposal — a native regiment in a state of veiled wuu. ^ 
rebellion, a weak battery of artillery, about a 
hundred Europeans — to meet the rebellion which might occur 
at any moment. The request was complied with. 

Free now to act, Mr. Seton-Karr developed his plan. The 
use of force was out of the question. The only possible policy 
was conciliation. In carrying this out Mr. Seton- 
Karr enjoyed advantages which would have been 
denied to many men. During- the year immediately plans 
preceding the mutiny he had carefully cultivated 
friendly relations with the chiefs. Over the minds of many he 
hail acquired an extraordmary ascendancy. This ascendancy he 
now tested — and in the most cases with the happie.st results. 
Valuable information was placed at his disposal ; the inter- 
communication of the disaffected was prevented ; a vigilant 
watch upon their movements was secured. In this way, and 
by a show of confidence towards all, by impressing- retains 
upon each chief the idea that his neighbour w'as thecoiitt.** 
loyal, and by the expresshjji of a confidence, really 
felt, that the scare would soon pass away, leaving 
the British complete master of the situation, Mr. Seton-Karr 
succeeded in staving off the fatal day and in averting the 
dreaded explosion. * 

Difficulties, however, continued to increase. On the 31st of 
July the 27ih Native Infantry mutinied at Kolhapur, 
plundered the treasury, and, after murdering such 
officers as fell in their wmy, set , off for the Ghats. 

•-'Kolhapur is sixty -five miles from Bolgaon. Communications 
^^etwoen the 27th liegiment and the 29th at the 
flatter place had# been frequent. At Dharwar, wfiTrespect 
■-> fort}- -two miles from Belgaon in a dkection opposite 
to that of Kolhapur, the 28th Eogirnent had hecn 
^ for soAo time ou the very verge of revolt. Mr. Setun-Karr 
^ was thus occupying a position between one station where the 
^^^•arrisou foul just mutinied, and another the garrison of which 
-^vas verge of mutiny — ^the troops at the central point 
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' being also infected. It happened, however, tluu'. t.lu; nailve. 
(jfdcerof the 29th — the rogiiuont stationed at rn'lgiioii---\vh(» was 
the secret leader of the disaiiected, one Ihiiilcnr >SingIi, was Iviuswas 
to Mr, Seton-KaiT. That gentleman at mnio, and 
Atigust. before the news of the mutiny at lvolhit|n'tr was 
Mr. siMoii- gimei'aJly known at llolgaon, entm-ed into ctmunuui- 
opneran cation regarding this native oniccr witli (umera! 
Lps.er arioi.t x,^.yter. To arrcst him might have ]m>(;ipilatt>d a 

jilima tor prn- _ . . . , i • j , i. i 

vpiiting tiie calamity. It was more ('asy to devisi' a In 

mutinyto roiuove him honourably from the statioii. Hm-h a, 
Beigiion, pretext rvas soon found. Thvo oom})anieH of iho 
29th, that of Thaknr iSingh being mu; of tliuiu, wove 
ordered on command to Badami, a small town some ninety 
miles distant, near the south-western frontier of the Nizam’s 
dominions. The two companies sot out on the morning of tlie 
2nd August, still ignorant of the mutiny at Kolhapur. I\ hen 
the tidings of lhat mutiny reached the sipahis loft behind at 
Belgaon they were too disconcerted by the absence 
euccmi, of their leader to act on the moment. The opiiortuue 
seizure and the condign punishment of an emissary 
from Jamkhaudi who had come to incite them to an immediate 
outbreak, awed them iuto still longer inaction. 

The danger, however, was by no means removed, f’on- 
currently with the events 1 have Just related, Mr. 
theSam”^ Setuu-KaiT discovered tv plot of tlie Muhammadiin 
population of Belgaon. Ho soon found tlitit this 
BeigLu conspiracy had its ramifications tit Kolilapiir, tit 
Haidarahad, and at ruini, and that its oiitbrottk wtis 
to be signalled by the seizure of Bel gat)U itself. I’ho sirn'st of 
one of the chief conspirators tit I’l'inii seemed likely to pre- 
cipitato the outbreak. Mr. tSeton-Karr, thorufori', no sooiior 
received information of tliis event, tlittn Im seen red 
tho local leaders at Belgaon, all of wJiom he had 
Ka.n-. carefully watched. The evidence regiirding some 
of these j.)roved defective, and they wto'c diseliiirged. 
But the jH’incipal conspirator was convicf-:d on the ehiart'st 
evidence, and lie was blown from a gun in com]).'iny with llu; 
emissary from Jamkhandi just spoken of. 

Throe days before this execution — the JOlh of Aughst— -a, 
small detachment of European troops iirrived to reu.ssure, iln; 
authorities at Belgaon, Another detachment ^vent on to ]t.ru- 
duce a similar good effect in Dharwar. Gonerai Lester at 
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once ]>roccc(li‘cl to repress tlie rising mutmoiis spirit of the 
Ihitli Niitivo Infantry. Five men of that regiment 
were tried, one of them was condemned to death, rianfoive-'^ 
the remainder were transported for life. Taking , 

advantage of the good eifect produced by these o’cnewi 
])roccedings, Mr. S(‘ton-Karr began the work of 
disarming the distriot, including the towns *of Bel- iii-iMiins in 
gaon and. Shahpiii’. (hi tlie 24t].iof August a further oiKmvJaC"'* 
I'einforcement. aii’ived in the shape of a deluch- 
ment of tlie 8()th Foot. Its ])resenco, combined with other pre- 
cautionary measures lie had taken, enabled Mr. Seton-Karr to 
steer liis state bark through the gj'oat Muhammadan festival of 
the Muhai'ram without disturbance — and, for a time, the 
Europeans in the southern Maratha country felt that they could 
breathe freely. 

]\lr. Seton-Karr had thus succeeded, by a combination of 
firmness and tact, the result of good judgment 
directing intimate acquaintance with the native Keviewof 
character, in gniding fflie territories committed to ^\‘r. 
his charge through the most, dangerous crisis of the 
mutiny. Considering the previous discontent of the ^eftsoifof that 
chiefs and landowners, the fact that ho was supported 
by no force, tliat he had tmly liis own energies upon 
which to rely, this result will ever be cptoted as a marvellous 
instance of skilful management of men. It is not too much to 
say that a single false step would have produced the most 
fatal conseqticmces. Not on!}’" would it have involved tlio 
southern Manitha country in revolt, but it would have kindled 
a tluine whicli wonld*have spread throughout the dominions <.)f 
the Nizam. Had Mr. iSoton-Karr diverged, but for one clay, 
from the line of vigilant forliearance which ho liad laid down 
as his policy ; Imd he hurried the ill-disposed into open iu- 
snrrection by any unguarded word of suspicion or slight ; or 
Jiad lie encouraged their designs by supineness, a great calamity 
would have been inevitable. Unhappily, sub- 
sequent evemts proved only too truly the truth of 
this assertion. When in an evil moment, to be proved by 
related hereafter, the charge of political affairs was 
remowid from tlie hands of Mr. Seton-Karr to those 


* Tlie “ Muluirnun ■' is tJie iiaino of the first Muhaimnadaii month, lieht 
sacred on account oh the death of Husain, sou of All, who W'as killed by YazUl, 
near K-dfa, in the pusiiaiic of Baghdad. 
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n{’ fir. officer dlfstasteful, from liis pre-vioiis connection with the 
liiiiui Commission, to the chiefs and landowners, one montli did 
not elapse before the rebellion, no longer controlled by gOfsil 
nianageineut, Ijegan its course with murder. All honour, thmi, 
to the wise and far-seeing- officer who*liept it withiJi bounds 
when its outburst would have been far more dangerous.* 

Before returning to Bombay, I must ask the reader to 
Koiiitiiui- accompany me for a brief period to Kolhapur. Tlui 
' ' ' state of this name, ruled over by^the descendants of 
Bi'vdjf, bad up to the year 1842 suffered from continuous dis- 
order and misrule. To such an extent had the evil proceeded, 
that in the year I have mentioned the British 
Government was forced to interfere and to nominate 
a minister to introduce order and good government. 
The efforts made in that direction by this enlightened man, a 
Brahman named Daji Krishna Pandit, to deprive the corrupt 
party in the .state of their illicit gains, provoked a rehelliou. 
This rebellion having been suppressed, the British Government 
us.sumed the direct administration of the state during the 
minority of the Eajah. Within this period, which did not 
expire till 1862, the forts of eAmiy description wore dismantled, 
and the system of hereditary garrison was abolished ; tho native 


*'■ The Government of Bombay was not insensible to Mr. Sefcon-Karr s great 
merits. On the 14th of September, 1857, he was informed that the Right 
Ilononrablc the Governor in Council considers that in a conjunction of great 
anxiety and danger you have displayed a calmness, ^an energy, and u foresiglit 
wliich entitle you to the thanks and commendations of Goveniment." Again, 
-•the judicious arrangements made by you have amply secured flie future 
tranquillity of the southern Maratha country.” These and other commenda- 
tions were repeated and confirmed by Lord'Elphinsloiio in letters under his 
own hand, in which he alludes to ‘*the marked ahility and succe.'.s” willi which 
Mr. Retoii -Karr had performed his duties. In his puhlished iiiinujo on dis- 
tinguished services rendered during the mutiny, Lord Elphinstonc placed 
Mr. Seton-Karr’s name third on the list of those who had d(Wt'r\-ed well of 
their countiy. The honour was the more nmrked, because, as Lord Canning 
observed, every recommendation from Lord Elpbiustont* carried douide ^ve,ight 
from the fact, that out of the many who had rendered important services in 
western India ho sidccted only a few names for mention. Yid. .strangi! us it 
may appear, when so luany were decorated, Mr. Sol on -Karr received '►'outher 
honoin\s nor reward. lie returned to Englaud«towards the end of 1H(!0, hi.s 
proud nature suffering from the Unmerited slight which had been cast upon 
him. In less than two years he died, conscious that ho hajj performed a great 
service which his country had failed to recognise. 
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military force was disbanded, and a local corps, officered by 
tbree Engiish officers, was substituted for it. These 
measures, es|)ecially those for the disarmament of tiiPdi''^!oiiient 
their forts and the disbandment of their native force, 
though in. view of tKe many previous rebellions 
absolutely necessary, had been regarded with groat disfavour 
by the higher order’s in Kolhapur, and haS. tended not a little 
to the unpopularity of the paramount power. 

Such was the state of affairs in the province when the mutiny 
broke out at Mir^th. Hopes and wi«he.s similar to {. 
those which I have described as actuating the 
Muhammadan population of the Belgaoii district, at 
once took possession of the minds of their neighbours 
in Kolhapur. To a people accustomed to revolt, living- on the 
memories of pdunder and corruption, and hating oi derly govern- 
ment, the occasion seemed singularly favourable. The town 
of Kolliapiir is distant only sixty-five miles from Belgaon. It 
was garrisoned by one native regiment, the 27th, 
and by the local corps *raised on the disbandment of 
the native force. There were no European troops 
nearer than Belgfion, and it was impossible to spare any from 
that place. SatArah was eighty-one miles to the north, and 
Puna, whence Euivjpean aid was alone possible, seventy-one 
miles further. The political suj)erintondent of Kolhapur was 
Oolonel Manghan. Major Eolland commanded the 27th Native- 
Infantry, Captain Schneider the local corps. 

I have uli’eady stated* that communications between the 
27th Native Infantry at Kolhapur, the 29th at ^ 

Belgaon, and tlie 28th*at Dharwar, had been frequent 
during the months of June and July. Supported, as 
tliey were, secretly, by discontented chiefs, almost commuuu.ur. 
openly by the disafiected Muhammadan populations, 
those three regiments had the game in their own hands. Con- 
certed and simultaneous action was only necessary to their 
success. Happily on this, as on so many occasions 
at this ovontfui pfjjiod, the conspirators failed in this j!',* U'dr' 
essential partienlar. It would seem that tln-y piun. 
reckoned without the telegraph. Instead of deciding 
to ris« on a settled date, they arranged that the exam] do should 
he sot by Kolhapur, £Pad followed at once by Belgaon and 
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Dluir^Viir. Tlio 27tli Native Infantry accordingly rose on tlio 
olst. of July at Kolhapiir. Bnt for the telegraph the regiment 
a,t Buigaou would have received by express intelligence of the 
niovoiuent, and have followed the example. But the telegrajih 
forestalled their express. And Mi*. 'Seton-Karr, using his 
priority of news with judgment, averted, as we have seen, the 
calamity from that place. 

But the mutiny at Kolhapur was a rcsality. During tJio 
^ . night of the 31st of July the 27th rose in arms ami 

Kuibi'pi'in detailed parties to attack their cjlicors’ bungalows. 

The native adjutant, a Jew, and a Hindu liawdldar 
ran to give warning only just in time to p(>rmit the ladies to 
escape trom their houses before the Sipahis eamo ip) ami poured 
volleys into them. Some of the officers nobly endeavonred to 
bring back the rebels to their duty, but their efforts were vain. 
The treasury and the bazaa,r were plundered, and ricrt I'eigned 
supreme. Three officers who had escaped into the country weio 
shot and thrown into the river. The remainder took refuge 
in the Eesidency, about a mile from thd’ cantonment, but near 
the lines of tile Kolhapur local regiment, which happily re- 
mained loyal.* 

The news of this disaster reached Bombay by telegraph. 

Lord Elphinstone acted witli pronijititudo and 
Btoneue?-"”" *-^60181011. It happened that Colonel (x. IjO Grand 
jmaiu-s i,e Jacob, a man of the old heroic ty])e, ready in 
to aoimplm council, prompt and decisive in action, had but just 
Leonud^^' Bombaj’- from a command in the Pcrsiaii 

Jacob!"**' campaign. He was about to start for Pvina under 
the orders of the Commandet-in-Ohieh when the 
telegram from Kolhapur was placed in the hands of the Governoi*. 

Lord Elphinstone at once sent for Jacob ; told liini 
Kivcu'to ium. that had occurred at Kclliapur ; that he rvoiild 
receive oi'dcrs from the Commander-in-Chicf to takt) 
command of the trui.)[)S in that tj[uarter. He added tliat lie was 
well aware that there were no troops to bo depended upon, 
except perhaps the local regiments; but thakho would receive 
special powers, and was to do the best he could.* 


* Wentern IiuUa hefora and during the Mutinies, bj Miijor-tTOiKm;'.! Bir 
Georjxc Le Grand Jacob. K.O.S.I., C.B, 

t Tlie limil orders to Colonel Jacob wore not issued till the following' day. 
:v3 Lord Elphinstone wished, before their issue, to receive a reply to a tfdegraiii 
he had sent to Kolhapur, As no reply -came, the orders were at once iskiod. 
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Colonel Jacob set out at once, saw tlie Cominandor-in-Cbief 
at Puna, pusbecl on then to Satarah, and found 
there a troop of horse artillejy and dragoons. The 
rainy season was at its height, the track between 
Satarah and Ki)l]ia]jur*was composed of the black soil in which, 
during the monsoon, horses not unfrequently sank up to their 
girt I IS, and wlieels to their axles; there were several 
rivers and streams nnbridgetl and unfordable. Still, ol'dimcukil'^. 
lime was everything. Colonel Jacob then pushed on 
two guiis with double allowance of men and horses, and riding 
forward himself with a few men of the Soulhern Alaratlni Horse, 
a loyal and capable regiment, reached Kolhapiir on the 14th of 
August, just before midnight. 

How, meanwhile, had matters been progressing in Kolhapur ? 
There, according to all probabilities, there would 
have been little to check the victorioirs progress of 
. the rebels ! Thanks to their delays and to the The imiti-' 
prompt action of Colonel Maughan, it had happened 
otherwise. The SipaTiis, greedy of plunder, went 
first to pillage the treasury and sack the station. Maugham 
Then, and then only, did they make their way to 
the town, fully expecting to find its gates open. But Colonel 
Maughan had closed those gates. The Sipaliis, not caring to 
attempt to force them, took up a rather formidable position 
outside, close to the gates, in a small outwork where the Pajali’s 
hoi'ses and menagerie were kept. Here they jnaintained their 
position all night, repulsing Colonel Maughan in an attempt 
made by him to dislodge them. 

It would seem thSt from this time the greater part of the 
regi^nent returned to its allegiance. This movement 
was probuldy hastened by the knowdedge, bronglit to 
to the Sipaliis by some of tlicir still recalcitrant 
(iomrades, that the passes to the coast had been occupied by 
Europeans landed on the coast by ibe splendid (‘.xertious of the 
Indian Navy. Tins is certain, that the recalcitrant Siinihis 
wore checked in ,this way ; that the greater number betook 


“They were,” Avrites Sir G-. Le G. Jacob, “brief and satisfactory. ‘I am 
aware, #saM Lord Elphinstone, ‘ that in a crisis like this, a person on the spot 
ought to he the best judge any action that might be at once necessary ; to 
wait for orders may allow’' er^ents to become too strong to master. I haA’e 
conlidencc in yonn'judgment ; do your best to meet the present emergency, 
and rely on my fulf support.’” — UTjsfmi India, by Sir G. Le Jacob. 
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tliemselves to tlie jungles; wLilst the minority, about forty in 
rniniher, returning to Kolluipur, reoccupied the outwork close to 
the town. But the garrison of the town had in the nveanliiuo 
been reinforced. Lieutenant Kerr, of the Southern Muriitha 
Horse, had marched a detachment of that regiment from 
Satarah — a distance of eighty-one miles — without a halt. dMio 
rolicLs were at once^attackecl, on the 10th of August, in their 
tiipi'fi outwork, some of their own comrades joining in the 
maindpi-arp attack. They made a desperate deliuico — but, a 
i-iik'd secret entrance to the outwork haying b(:ien jiointcd 
out to Jjieutenant Kerr, that gallant ofliccr dashed 
in, followed hy horsemen whom he had caused to dismount, and 
fought his way to the interior of the building. At the same, 
time, Lieutenant Innes, with a party of the 27tli, took tho 
rebels in the rear. These two attacks decided tho affair : but so 
desperate had been the defence, that of the forty rebels three 
only escaped wounds or death.* 

When, then, Colonel Le G. Jacob reached Kolhapur, ho found 
that the mutiny had been quelled. SoTno forty of the most 
rebellions men of the 27th Native Inhintry had been killed in 
fair fight ; a larger number was in the jungles ; hut still the 
great hulk of the j’egiinent was doing its duty, and there was no 
evidence against any man of it. 

' Three days after liis arrival, Colonel Jacob was reinlbrced by 
the two horse-artillery guns he had .sent on from 
iSnestodi's- Satarah, and about a hundred men of tho 2jid 
Europeans from the coast — the same who had so 
itiLiitiy. opportunely occujned the passes. With so small a 
force at his disposal, he felt itVould ho impossible 
to act against the insurgents unless he should decide, before 
acting, to disarm the reghnent whoso conduct had beam so 
suspicions. On tho one hand vvas. the danger of Ids being 
attacked before his force should gather further strongtli, or of 
tfie mutineers marching away with thoir arms ; on the other, 
the chance of the men who were still loyal, those of the local 
corps especially, yielding to the temptation to join their 
countrymen. It was a balance of risks and probabilities . 
'Ma.ny men would have preferred to wait. But Jacob -was, as I 
have said, a man of the old heroic typo, a.nd, feeling®*- tho 


* Jiicoh’s TTcsfcni India. Lieutenaat Kerr received theWictoria Crosa for 
his conduct on this occasion. -- , / : . : V 
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importance of striking tlie first blow, be determined to disarm 
the men of the 27tli Native Infantry. 

He disarmed them on the morning of the 18tb of Angust. 
Under bis orders were twenty-five Euroj)ean gunners, 
with two guns and two howitzers; ninety men of 
the 2nd Europeans ; one hundred and eighty men 
of the Southern Maratha Horse; and three hundred and fifty 
men of the local corps. These were drawn up in a manner to 
command any movement tending to resistance on the part of the 
rebels. <. 

But they made no resistance. They piled tlieir arms in silence. 
The investigation which followed brought to light 
many hidden springs of the movement. It had Uniniirk-s on 
been intended, it was discovered, to delay tlie prompt 
mutiny till the 10 th of August; but the action of action of the 
the Jew native adjutant on the 31st of July, iti tiw"-itiesand 
sending away his family, aroused suspicion, and officers, 
prompted a sudden a^d ill-matured rising. This 
premature anovement ruined the plot. Acting hurriedly and 
without concert with their brethren at Belgaon and Dharwar, 
the mutineers acted without plan or settled purpose. It 
required, then, only energy to baflio them, and that energy was 
conspicuous in the conduct of all the European oiTieers con- 
cerned, in the conduct alike of Lord Elphiustono at Bombay, of 
Maughan, of Kerr, of Ijines, in defence and attack, and of 
Colonel Jacob in striking the decisive blow. 

I ask the reader to return with me now to Bombay. Until 
the approach of the great Muhammadan festival of 
the Mnharram there nad been no apprehensions of Uombuy. 
an outbreak in that city. The Supeiintendent of 
Police, Mr. Porjett, a gentleman who, born and bred in India, 
know the natives thoroughly, had : deemed it sufficient, when 
the news of the massacre of Kanhpur reached 
Bom])ay, to obtain ])ermission to incoi'porate into 
the police a bodj’’ of fifty mounted Europeans, He 
reasoned justly tli^it, as the Muhammadan population of the city 
exceeded a hmulred and fifty thousand, it would he folly to 
trust implicitty to the fidelity of the native police. 

It'faaybo fitting to describe here the officers to whom was 
entrusted the dircctioi? of the civil and military forces, upon 
whose conduct depended the safety of the importout town of 
Bombay at this? critical juncture. 
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Tlie commander of the military forces was Brigadier-General 
iShortt of the Bombay army. General Sliortt ivas 
siiuao an officer of capacity and intellig’euce. He thoroughly 
understood the native soldier. He was quick to 
decide on an emergency and prompt to caiTy his decision into 
execution. In a word, he was an officer thoroughly to l.)e 
depended upon in danger, a tower of strength to the Govern- 
ment in the crisis which was then impending. 

The Superintendent of Police, Mr. G. Purjett, was one of 
Mr For'ett most remarkable men brought to the front by 

* the events of 1857. I have already .stated that he 
was born and bred in India. When the mutiny broke out, he 
was in tbe very prime of manhood. He was so 
quireStsT thoroughly acquainted with all the dialects of all 
the languages of western and southern India, that it 
was easy for him to pass himself off as a native upon the most 
astute of natives. Mr. Forjebt gave an extraordinary proof of 
this talent immediately prioiv to hh nomination to 
judgmein'^ the office of Superintendent of Police. He had 
gained so great a reputation fur ability, tact, and 
judgment in the performance of bis duties in the southern 
Maratlui country, that in 1855 Lord Elphinstone 
wdlnphin” sent for him to offer him the chief superintendence 
offered'uip^ of tliB police in Bombay. Mr. Forjett came to the 
office (d sii- Presidency, saw Lord Elphinstone, and received the 
of offer. Pie at once expressed his willingness to 

accept it, but requested that Lord Eiphinstone 
would defer the nomination for a fortnight, so as to give him 
time to find out for Himself the true character of the men lie 
had been summoned to command. The request was at once 
granted. Mr. Forjett then disguised himself as a native and 
went to places haunted by the police, passing himself off as the 
son of a subahdar in search of a gi id whom he loved. He so 
completely deceived tlie natives that men of the highest caste 
invited him to eat with them. He found out the 
character, the secret longings, ofrtho natives, who, 
o'u the police, ill a few days would be ids instruments. Fordid 
he neglect the European police. His experiouce 
with some of them wuis romarlcahle. Of those whom he fo,sted 

r 


* I am happy to add that the imperfect tease is used oaly historically. Mr. 
Forjett still lives in the vigour of healthy life. 
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not one refused the brilie lie offered. At the end of the fort- 
night he presented himself to Lord Elphiiistone, and took np 
the office. I leave the reader to imagine the con- 
sternation of his native subordinates when they theoSc,™^^ 
learned who it was whdin they had now to serve. 

But quickness, cleverness at disguise, readiness of resource, 
represented but a small part of Mr. Ij'orjett’s 
qualities. Small in person, endowed, according to 
all appearance, with no great strength, he united the qualities; 
cool courage of a practised warrior to remarkable 
powers of endurance. The courage was not merely the physical 
courage which despises danger; it was that, and 
much more. It was a courage set into action by a ului'ceumge ; 
brain cool and clear — so cool and so clear that there 
never ivas a crisis which could blind it^ never a danger which 
it was nnable to parry. I venture to describe it as the highest 
form of intellectual courage. 

I have spoken of his powers of endurance. These were often 
tested in the southern® Maratha country prior to 
1856. If to ride a hundred miles a day, on dis- 
mounting to partaJre of a rude meal of the natural 
products of the country, and then to lie on the ground, with a 
bundle of grass for a pillow, in the morning to wash in the 
stream or in the water drawn from the well, and pursue a 
similar joTirney in a similar manner, if to do this 
day after day be a test 'of endurance, then Mr. chli^lcter. 
Forjett may claim to be a passed master in the art. 

If, to the qualities I have recorded, I add an upright mind, a 
lofty sense of honour, ai^devotion to duty, I present to the reader 
an accurate portrait of the Superintendent of Police of Bombay. 

During the two years which had elaj^sed between his 
assumption of that office and the outbreak of tlie 
mutiny, Mr. Forjett had gained the complete Loru^Kqihin. 
coulidence and esteem of Lord Elphinstone. Those stmuCeu- 
who knew that high-minded nobleman are aware dcLe!'***" 
that ho Dover be.stowed his trust until he. had 
assured himself by experience that the recijdent was fullv 
worthy of it. 

Thews being thus two men so capable and in all respects so 
well qualiliod at the tead of the departments regulating 
order, it would seem that the repressal of disturbance in 
Bombay would lie easy. But there wete two causes which 
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militated against sucli a conclusion. The first was the great 
disparity between the numbers of European and 
rtiircrencc of native troops. Whilst there were three native regi- 
iwolnOu-' inents, tlie 10th and 11th Native Infantry and the 
Marine Battalion, of the former there were but four 
FiirjiitL’ hundrojl men. The other cause affected tlie concert 
between the heads of the two departments. General 
Shortt believed in the loyalty of his Sipahis but mistrusted the 
native police. Mr. Eorjettwas confident that he could do what 
ho would witlithe police, but mistrusted thg Sip.-ilus. To use 
his own words, Mr. Eorjett regarded the Sipahis as “ Ihe only- 
source of danger.” 

The festival of the Muharram was a festival of a character 
the most dangerous of all. It was a religious 
ThTMubw- festival, lasting many days, the excitement of which 
ramj',sitivai increased with each day. Lord Elphinstoiie had 
at Bombay. to General Shortt the arrangements for 

preventing disturbance during the whole of the time it la.sted. 
Granted one premiss — that the Sipahis were absolutely loyal — 
those arrangements were perfect. Mr. Eorjett, when informed 
of them, declined, without pledging himself to the 
Shout's ar coi^^frary, to admit this premiss, and he informed 
raugements. Lord Elphinstune of his doubts. Lord Elphinstone 
replied that he was sorry he had not known of his 
objections before, but that it was now too late to alter them. 
I may here state that the arrangements made by General 
Shortt involved the division into very small bodies of the 
European force under the orders of Mr. Eorjett. The reply 
made by that gentleman to Lord Elphinsti. '’s remark just 
referred to is eminently characteristic. He intnuated that he 
should, at all events, be obliged to disobey the orders 
tcrvil>\v’’w” h of Government wdth respect to the police arrange- 
f’ooause it was necessary for him to luiAm 
■ them in hand in the event of a Sipahi outbreak. “ It 
is a very risky thing,” replied Lord Elphinstone,^- “to disobey 
orders, hut I am sure you will do nothing ^rash.” Mr. Eorjett 
construed this tacit permission in the sense in which it -was 
doubtless intended. 

— ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* ‘‘ Happy was it for Bombay, happy for wqgtem India, and happy probably 
for India itself,” wrote Mr. Porjett, reviewing at a later period thase events, 
"that one so noble and clear-headed as Lord Elphiustouo was Governor of 
Bombay during the period of the mutiny.” ^ 



Five clays of tlie festival passed witlioiit disorder. Tlio next 
niglit would see its conclusion. On, the eve of that ^ 
night an incident, accidental in its cause, almost night, ‘but one 
produced an ontbrealj. A Christian drummer 

helouging' to the 10th Eegiment E'ative Infantry, 
whilst ill a state of intoxication, insulted the«arriers of a Hindu 
divinity wdiich -was being carried in procession by 
some tow-nspeople, and knocked over the divinity, a cin-istian 
Two policemen, who Avitnessed the outrage, took the 
drummer into custody. It happened that tlie ifinfiuH. 

Sipahis of the native regiments were possessed by taku hhu hit., 
an inner conviction that their loyalty was doubted custody, 
by Forjett, and they replied to the feeling they thus 
imputed to him Avith one of hatred to himself and his sub- 
ordinates. When, then, the men of the lOtli hoard that one of 
their comrades, albeit a Christian, caught in the act of offering 
an insult to a Hindu divinity, had been taken into custody by 
the police, some tAAmntj^ of them turned out, broke 
into the look-up, rescued the drummer, assaulted uke tL^rpu^ 
the policemen, and .marched them off as prisoners to 
their lines. The European constable of the section 
at once proceeded Avith four native 23olicemeu to the linos, and 
demanded the liberation of their comrades. The demand was 
not only refused, but the new-comers Avere assiiulted by tl.io 
Si|)Ahis, and, after a conflict in Avhioh tAim of the 
assailants Avere left for dead, and othei-s Avero ti-y'to'rt’lnift 
Avouiided, they Avere forced to retire. The excite- -j 

ment in the Sipahi lines, increasing eAmry moment, ' 

received a further impetus from this retirement, and the 
iSipahis began to turn out in such numbers that a 
messenger was sent at full speed to Mr. Foi^jett, Forjvttis 
Avith the information that the native regiments had 
broken out. 

This Avas the one danger whicii Mr. Forjett had all ahing 
dreaded, and against whicli he had taken every ])reeaution 
possilile under the circumstances, already noted, of his limited 
sphere of actiun. He had, that is to say, disobeyed orders, and 
massed his European jjolicemen. On receiving the 
the Si}fiihis had broken out, Mr. Forjett ordered the 
police to follow him at soon as possible, and 
galloped doAvn to their lines at so great a speed as 
to outstrip all diis attendants. He found the 
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Sipabis in a state of tmnnlt, endeavouring to force tbeir -vvay 
out of tbe lines, tbeir European officers, with drawn swords, 
keeping tbein back. Tbe sight of Mr. Forjett 
inflamed tbe Sipabis still i^iore. They called out 
seSng iitzn. londly ibat tbis was tbe man who bad wished them 
all to" be killed, wffiile tbe European officers, seeing 
bow tbe presence of Mr. Forjett excited tbeir men, begged biin 
in earnest lang-uage to go away. The fate of 
T’j^«Em-opeaii Bou'ibay at that moment hung upon tbe conduct, at 
him*t(“ietl-e. this critical conjuncture, of Mr.Forjett. Such are 
Asiatics, that bad that gentleman obeyed the calls 
of the officers, the SipMiis would have burst the bonds of 
discipline and dashed forward to pursue him. He was there, 
alone, seated on his horse, calmly daring them. His knowledge 
of natives made him feel that so long as lie should remain there, 
facing and delying them, they would not move, hut that a 
retrograde movement on his part r\'ould he the signal for a real 
outbreak. In reply, then, to the shouts of tlie officers and men 
He refuses J^^itive regiments, Mr. Forjett called out to the 

former, “ If your men are bent on mischief, the 
sooner it is over the better,” and remained facing them. Two 
minutes later his assistant, Mr. Ediugton, galloped up, followed 
very shortly by fifty -five European policemen — tbe metr be bad 
kept massed in case of a disturbance. Then Mr. Foijett acted. 

Forming up and halting his men, he called out, 
t™e\mTjient Throw* open the gates ; 1 am ready for the Sipabis.” 

TOutiiiy.*^ Again was displayed that complete accjuaintance 
wdth the Asiatic character ydiich was one of the 
secrets of Mr. Forjetfs pow’er. The excitement of the Sipabis 
subsided as if by magic and they fell liack wfithin their lines. 
Never had a noTdor deed been more nobly done ! 

The tide now turned. The evil-disposed amongst the Sipabis 
— -and that many were evil-dispo.sod sul)sofpient 
raultSks I'Gvelations fully proved — wx-re completely cow'ed. 
•ctMstide'a ^Nevertheless, Mr. Forjett relaxed uot one of his 
oven * ' exertions. The Muharram wuis* not yet a thing of 
the past, and it was clear that an accident might 
yet kindle the mine. One night still remained, and Mr. Forjett, 
far from relaxing ]fi.s precautions, bent himself to iber'easo 
them. Tie so jjosted bis iDolice that the smallest movement 
upon the part of the Sipabis would at once hec^Jine known to the 
main body of bis Europeans, forty-eight in mimher, located at 
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a decisive point. His precantions -were not only successful, 
they were the cause of success. To borrow the la,iio’iiay;'e, 
subsequently revealed, of the baffled conspirators, “ it was 
the rdgilance maintained that prevented the outbreak.” I’he 
vigilance was the vigilance of the police personally dircct('d by 
Mr. Forjett.'^' 

I have already stated that, thanks to the precautions taker, 
and to Mr. Forjett’s energetic action, the festival oi‘ tlie 
Muharram had passed off quietly. The discontented men 
amongst the )Sipahis still, however, cherished the hopi! rhat 
another opportunity more favourable to the oxecution of tlieir 
projects would soon arise. The Hindu festival of the flinili, 
occurring towards the end of October, seemed to them to otlbr 
such an opportunity. During this festival the 
Hindus of the upper and wealthier classes are 
accTistomed to collect all their wealth in one room of c]ij.-.pinu-y.. 
their dwelling, and, assembling, to wmrsl\ip it. The 
discontented Sipahis resolved, in many a secret council, to hreak 
out during the Duali, to pillage Bombay, killing all who should 
oppose them, and then to march out of the island. Had ibis 


Mr. Forjett’s great services were not left nnacknowledged. On ttie luiii 
of June, 1858, Lord Elphinstone thus recorded his sense of their value : — *■ 'I’he 
Eight Houourahle the Governor in Conncil cannot too liighly praise the 
devoted zeal of this excellent puHic servant, upon whom such grave respomi- 
biiities were imjjosed during last year.” Eeferriug to Mr. i'orjettV- •* vciy 
valuable services” in the detection of the plot in Boml)ay in 1857, the saiiu' 
high authority thus wrote: — “His duties demanded great courage, greid acute- 
ness, and great judgment, all of which qrralities were conspicuously displayni 
by Mr. Forjett at that trying period.” 

All classes combined to testify to the great services rendered on this occa'^ion 
by Mr. Forjett. Couched in varying phraseology, every letter received fi'oni 
the members of the Einopean community indicates that, in the opinion of Uie 
several writers, it was the vigilance of Mr. Forjett which saved Bombay. 

I may add here that, for his services in the mutiny, the Europc-an and native 
communities in Bombay j)rosented Mr. Forjett with addre.sses, and. n itli tlu' 
sanction of the Government, with testimonials and purses to the value of tbree 
thousand eight himdi ed»and fifty pounds. It was still more gratifying to It mi 
tiuit. after he had left the service and quitted India, the native cotton mci.-iiaul- 
-sout him a handsome address and a purse of fifteen hundred pounds, “ in rnkt'ii 
of strung gratitude for one whose almost despotic powers and zealous energy 
liad so quelled the explosive forces of native society, that they seem t.'iiiivv 
become permanently sulidued.” In addition, and likewise after' he left fnriia, 
the shai-ehol dors of a company, mainly composed of natives, preseutf!! Mr. 
Forjett with sliarcs, qbich they subsequently sold on his account, for tiaii ecn 
t ho usaud five hundre^j. and eighty pounds 

, , d .2- . 
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plan been carried ont, it is nearlj^ certain that tlie contagion 
would have spread all over the Presidency, and have even 
reached Madras. 

Bnt again had the mntineers to refilcon with Mr. Porjett. 
That gentleman w%s informed hy a detective that suspicions 
nieetings -were being held by disaftected Sipahis at the house of 
October Oang-a Parshad. Attempts to introduce a con- 

Y.bK:hirai« fidential agent of the police into those meetings 
Y-v(-i-ea‘ by having been baffled by the precautions of the 

:-:r. l orjetc, Forjett had Ganga Farsbad conveyed to 

the police-office during’ the night, and obtained from him a 
complete revelation. Fertile in disguises, Mr. Forjett subse- 
quently became !in eye-witness — by means of holes made in the 
wall which separated the chamber where the conspirators 
assembled from the ante-room — of the proceedings of the 
hsipahis, a listener to their conversation. More than that, aware 
aai revealed feeling prevailing amongst the officers regard- 

byiihi^to*'' ing himself, he induced ’ MSj or Barrow, the officer 
commanding tlie Marine battalion, to accompany 
him, on four different occasions, to the meetings.’* 
I'he information there obtained was duly reported to General 
Shortt hy Major Barrow, and to Lord Elphinstone, through his 
private secretary, hy Mr. Forjett. Courts-martial 
m-ranhe ivcre in due course convened. The proceedings 
■^Teiui? sentences of death being passed and 
tile executed on two, of transportation for life on six, 

native soldiers of various ranks. But the projected 
mutiny was nipped in the bud. » 

With the story of the measures taken for the safety of 
ii<-cerabrr ®<5^^hay closcs the general sketch of events in the 
Recnpituia-* Western Presidency up to the close of 1857. We 
atBomba^”** have Seen how, displaying at once a I'aro foresight 
and a remarkable self-reliance, Lord FJlphinstone 
had denuded his own Presidency of European troops in order 
to crush the mutiny , beyond its borders. No man in high 
position recognised more truly, and applied inore conscientiously, 


Abijdr Barr(jw's iistonishment when he saw sortie of his own men Ganga 
rarshi'ul'ri house was remarkable. He exclaimid, ‘ My God, my own men ! Is 
ii possible ? ’ And his memorable words to me at the court-martial were : ‘ It 
h well I was present and saw and heard them myself, bnt for which I should 
iiave been Ijere. not as a witness for the prosecution, hut a^one for the defence ; 
was ray confidence in these men ”’ — Forjett’s 0«r Danger in Inilia. 
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tlie maxim that the art of war consists in concentrating tlio 
c^reatest number of troops on the decisive point of tiro action. 
Now, the decisive point of the action in the early 
days of the revolt of 1857, was not in Bombay. To s;onl,'s 
Lord Elphinstone it wls clear that Dehli could only 
be reached from Bengal, and that it was just^possible aiui decisioti. 
he might save central India and Eajputana. AYhilst, 
then, he sent every available European soldier to Calcutta, he 
formed, from the small remnant which w^as left, a numher in 
reality not suffieient for his own needs — one colninn which 
should march on Man, another which should restore order in 
Eajpiitana. Feeling that amidst the many dangers which 
threatened him the most fatal was that which would come from 
without, he sent to meet and to crush it before it should 
penetrate within. His defence of Bombay was an 
aggressive defence. It was a policy requiring rare 
courage, immense confidence in his own judgment, deu-nce. 
and gT'eat resolution. In cariying it out he exposed 
himself to the danger, bnly one degree less, of a rising within 
the Presidency. How nearly that was occurring I have shown 
in these pages. The southern Maratha country was saved, in 
1867, partly by the pmdenee and the judgment 
displayed by Mr. C. B. heton-Karr, aided by the Karr, 
energy of General Lester, partly by the bungling Oenond 
and want of concert of the conspirators. How 
Bombay was saved I bave'pist told. The reader will have seen 
that the danger was real, the peril imminent, that but for the 
unlimited confidence placed by Lord Elphinstone in For-(>tt 
Mr. Forjett — a man (?f his own selection — it might ' 
have culminated in disaster. That he dared that risk to avert a 
greater danger is one of the many proofs of Lord Elphinstuno's 
capacity. iSuffioieut credit has never been given to him for his 
noble, ids far-seeing, his self-denying policy. In the presence 
(sf tLe massacres of Kanhpur and of Jhansi, of the defence of 
Lakhnao, and of the siege of Dehli, the attitude of 
Lord Elphinstone^ less sensational though not less The attitudi' 
heroic, has lieen overlooked. Had there bt-en an 
rqiri.sing attended with slaughter in Bombay, the luis never y.'t 
stori 5 ,-_of its repression and the deeds of valour duemwaui- 
attending iLiit repres»ioii would have circulated 
throughout the world. Instead of that, we see only 
calm jiidgmentiand self-reliance meeting one danger and defying 
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yiiotlier, carefully selecting tlie most experienced instruments, 
and liy their aid preventing a calamity so threatening that, if it 
iiad I'lccui met hy men less tried and less worthy of confidence, 
it must have culminated in disaster. It is an attitude which 
gains from being contemplated, which iifipresses the student of 
history, in an ever-increasing degree, with admiration of the 
nnble character of t^e man whose calm trust in himself made 
possil:)le the success of the policy’ he alone inaugurated. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CENTRAL INDIA AND DURANlJ 


Asip/iARii is a very famous fortress i:i the Niinur district oi‘ 
the Central Provinces, lying two hundred and ninety 
miles to the north-east of Bombay, one hundi-ed and 
fifty miles fi'om Maligtion, and ninety-nine miles to the south-east 
of Mfiu. It is built on an isolated hill, detached from the >Satpiira 
range dividing the valley of the Tapiti from that of the Narl)adii. 
It has a history which has sent its name through the length 
and breadth of India. Alike in the times of the Hindu, of the 
Muhammadan, and of the British overlordship, it has hecn con- 
sidered a place worth fighting for. After many changes of 
masters, it surrendered, on the 9th of April, 1819, after a 
vigorous resistance, to a British force commanded by Brigadier- 
General Doveton, and it has, ever since, remained in the 
occupation of a British garrison. 

In 1857 that garrison comsisted of a wing of the Gth Regiment 
Gwaliar Contingent, lent by the Bengal Presidency 
to replace the lyth Bombay Native Inhantry, oi'derod Amgiu'h.'’* 
on service to Persia, but which never embarked for 
that country. The commanding officer of the garrison was 
Colonel Lo IVIesurior, and the Fort Adjutant was Lieutenant 
Jolin Gordon of tlie 19th Pombay Native Infantry. 

'riie hill on the summit of wliich Asirgarh is perched ri.s(‘s 
abruptly to about five hundred feet above the jungle. 

Below it is a town of no real importance, inhabited the'fort.'* 
by villagers mainly engaged in tending their Hocks. 

The men who I'ormecl the garrison of Asirgai’h ])elong( 3 d to a 
contingent which speedily asserted its right to a 
promiuent place amongst the niutiiieers. The events 
at jS’imach and at GwcUiar srioedily convinced the 

xT ..X x1. 
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liad been made, tbe fort adjutant, distrusting tlieir demeanour, 
had enlisted some ninety men from the villagers of the town, 
and had cliarged them with the taslc of watching the behaviour 
of the vSipaliis. These men are known as Gordon’s Volunteers. 

On the 19th of dune the Europeans rif the garrison heard of 
tlie mutinies at Nimach and Nasirabad. From that 
alnfost every pust broiight them distressful 
Kuropeans, tidings. Every precaution was taken by Lieutenant 
Gordon. To relieve the fort, hy fair means, of a 
portion of its real enemies, one company of the regiment was 
detached to Bnrhanpur, twelve miles distant. The 
ail xie ties of the ladies of the garrison were lessened 
Burhiinpiir, ahout the Same time hy the intelligence, verified by 
a personal visit made by Lieutenant Gordon, that 
Captain Keatinge,* the political agent for that part of the 
country, had fortified a position fourteen miles distant from 
Asi'rgarh. 

From this time till the end of July good and bad news 
succeeded each other with great rapidity. At times the 
wh-Teit Europeans were in great danger. The company 
mmuiies. to Burhanpur mutinied, marched on Asirgarh, 

and was only prevented from entering it by the 
bawaldar-raajor of the regiment, whose loyalty had been 
appealed to, not in vain, by Lieutenant Gordon, 

The following morning the four remaining companies obeyed, 
The ro- without murmuring, the order given to them to 

march out and encamp below the ibrt, their places 
within being taken by Gordon’s Volunteers. The 
next day a party of Bhil infantry, commp.nded by Lieutenant 
Birch, surprised and disarmed the Burhanpur mutineers, and 
curried their arms into Asirgarh. A few hours later that place 
was reinforced Viy two companies of the 19th Native Infantry 
under Captain lUair. The disarming of the Gwaliar men out- 
side the fort — a work performed admirably and without hlood- 
shod by Captain Blair and Lieutenant Gordon — completed the 
necessary measures to ensure the safety of the fortress ponding 
the and Veil of Colonel Stuart’s column. 

Arrival of That Column, the earlier movements of which 
olhimn^ana ^ have recorded in the preceding chajiter, ni;ittcd 
ofUarami. Aurangabad for Asirgarh /tm tbo 12th of July, 


Now Major-General Keatiiige, 'V.G. n 
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Blarcliing rapidly, it readied Burhanpiir on tlie 21st and 
Asi'r'^mrli on the 22nd idem. Here it was joined by Colone] 
Burand, who had reached Asi'rgarh some days previously. 

In another part of this history I have shown how Durand, 
after the catastrophe or Man, had fallen back on ^ 

Sihor : how, staying there only one day, he had set lurand? “ 
out for Hoshairgcibad on the southern bank of the 
Narbada in the hope of being able to oommnuicate inddr. 
there with General Woodbnrn ; how, learning at 
Ho.sliangabad of the safety of Man he heard also of the attempts 
luade to change the direction of Woodburn’s force from the line 
of the Narbada to Nagpur; how, not content with simply 
protesting against such a line of conduct, he had set off for 
Aurangabad with the intention of enforcing his arguments there, 
and, if necessary, of pressing on to Bombay ; how, on his road, 
he received the gratifying intelligence that Woodbnrn’s column, 
now commanded by Stuart, was advancing towards Asirgarh ; 
how he had at once hurried to that place. He had the 
gratification of meeting’ that force on the 22nd of 
July. From the moment of his joining it, he Heasaumra 
assumed his p)oaition as the Governor-General’s . re- tloVof 
prescntaiive, and became likewise, in everything hut column, 
in name, the real leader of the column. 

The column pushed on for Man on the 24th with all practi- 
cable expedition. On the 28th it was joined by the 
Srd Kegiment Cavalry, flaidardbdd Contingent, jsjoi„eaby 
under the command of Captain S. Orr. On the 31st tiui 3rd 
it ascended the Siinrol pass, halted on its summit to cavair™*' 
allow the artillery to %3los0 up, and the following Hiudarfbiid 
moruiiig marched into Mdn. The weather for the 
time of the year, the height of the inousoon. had 
been exceptionally fine ; no rain had fallen to hinder the march 
of the guns over the sticky black soil. On the night of the Ist 
of August, however, tlie wmather changed. Heavy rains set in 
and coutiuned throughout August and September. 

But Durand was no^w at Mdn, within thirteen and a m'iu. 

half miles of the capital whence the mutinous conduct 
of Holkar’s troops had forced him to retire just one month before. 
He had returned to vindicate British authority, to punish tlie 
guilty, to give an example which should not he forgotten. 
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Even before lie bad marcbed into Man, whilst lie was yet 
baited on the top of the Siinrol pass, Durand bad 
received a message from the Indiir Durbar. Maba- 
di'si™ H*(i Holkar and bis minister sent to inform him 

kar’stroops, that they were still in a slate of alarm as to the 
conduct of their own troops, and to inquire whether 
aid could not be aferded to them. Durand replied that he was 
ready, if the Maharajah wdshed it, to march with 
tit® entire force into Indur instead of into Man. 
Apparently, this was not the end desired by the 
Durbar, for the messengers at once withdrew their requisition. 
In deciding to march on Man instead of Indur, Durand was 
mainly influenced by considei-ations regarding the 
i)wanT state of the surrounding districts which will be 
marched on presently adverted to. At the moment, indeed, 
ot'on inrior. there was another consideration which ho had to 
take into account. He had with him no European 
infantry.’^*' Four companies of the 86th were indeed marching 
up by the Bombay road, and would joiil in a few days. But it 
was desirable, after the events which had occurred, that the 
Indiir rabble should see in the British force the white faces of 
the unvanquished foot soldiers of England. Durand marched 
then on Man. 

The four companies of the 86th having joined a few days 
later, the propriety of m^arohiug on Indur to punish 
bvibirajm- Hol^5:ar’s guilty troops and the townspeople who 
itlmiea sGth. had abetted the revolt again heoame a question for 
Durand’s consideration. It was a veiy difficult 
question. That Holkar’s troops had attsfoked the Eesidency on 
the first of J uly was a fact admitted by eveiy one. But Holkar 
had asserted that this act had been committed 
Circum- without his Sanction or authority. Durand himself 
wibcr ■'-vas never satisfied of this : to the last he regarded 

Ommato Holkar as a trimmer, a watcher of the atmosphere ; 

pro- hut officers who had occiqiied the Man fort in July, 
notably C.aptain Hungerford, h^d been penetrated 
ib.ikar. with the conviction that Holkar was innocent, and, 
in his letters to Durand, Lord Elphinstone, the 
Governor of Bombay, had insisted on the same view. H' udor 

* The force consisted of five troops Mth Light Dragoons, Jird Oiiviilry 
Haidarubad Contingent, one horse battery of European 'artillery, ilin 25th 
Bombay Native Infautry, and a pontoon train. ? 
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these circumstances Durand, duly weighing the difficulties 
presented by the case, deemed it advisable to defer all action, 
so far as Holkar was personally concerned, until he should 
become acquainted with the views of the Governor-General 
regarding him. He accJrdingly made a complete reference on 
the subje'ct to Lord Canning. 

Holkar, on his part, was naturally anxious to delay Durand’s 
action as long as he could. He knew that, in his 
heart, Durand had thoroughly mistrusted him. roaswis tor 
And, although it was well known that, in the comluct! 
excited state of native feeling throughout the 
country, he could not depend on the conduct of his own troops, 
and would have been glad to see them coerced by the British, 
yet, when ho thought of the loossible results of such action, he 
inclined to prefer the uncertainty of his actual condition. 
Could he, he felt, hut stave off the critical moment for a few 
months, Durand would he relieved by Sir Eobert Hamilton, 
and Sir Eobert Hamilton, an old and much-regarded friend, 
would, he felt confideiJt, accept exi)lauations regarding the 
events of the 1st of July which Durand would utterly 
contemn. 

The question of disarming Holkar’s revolted troops, whilst 
the personal case regarding Holkar was still 
pending, opened out difficulties of another de- ou^ntuiettr- 
scription. The force at the disj)Osal of Durand niiues to «kv 
was small, and, though sufficient to dispose of the 
revolted troops of Indur, could these he encountered 
an masse, it was scarcely large enough to attack its iSr's troops' 
several component parts in detail, holding- the hulk 
in check whilst portion after portion should he destroyed. It 
must ahvays he remembered, writing of this period, that the 
revolt had at that time nowhere received a sei’ious check. The 
force before Dehli was almost as much besieged as besieging. 
The English garrison of the Lakhnao Eesidency was supposed 
to be at its last gasp ; Havelock had made no imptression upon 
Cudii ; Bilnir wais siirging with mutineers. The disaffected in 
central India might, then, well be excused if, regarding all 
these points, they Avere not only hopeful, but confident, tlmt 
resolut® resistance oil their part would serve the cause which 
they now regarded as the«ommon cause of their co-religionists 
throughout India. Under these eircunistances, it was to lie 
aitprehended t]ia| Holkar’s troops, the three arms of which, 
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eacli superior in numlsers to tlie entire Britisli lorco, 
located in separate cantonments, might evince a sirong dis- 
inclination to be disanned ; and that, morally sn[>pnricd OvS 
they were by a large party in the city ot Indiir, and, as F shall 
presently show, by a strongly aggrossfvm party in the disD-icIs 
lying between Indur and Niinach, they might oiler a rosisianoci 
certain to entail* great loss on the atfaeking party, and to 
cripple its future movements. This will be clear- to the readi;r 
when, recalling the composition of the Ibrcc at the disposal^ oi 
Durand,*’ extremely weak in infantry, he ridl(Md.s that a i-ainy 
season of nutrsual force was at its height., that tiio roads could 
be traversed b}’- guns only with the greatest dilliculty, tlmt the 
bridges in many places had been carried away, and that any 
military operation against the several cantonments ocicupicd by 
Holkar’s ti'oops would have to be carried out on a swampy 
plain, on which, at that season of tlie year, it would ho im- 
possible for the three arms to work together. 

But there were other reasons which impressed Durand with 
the necessity of dealing in the first itstance with those rehols 
in the districts, of whose aggressive tendencies I have just 
spoken. 

Mandesar is a large and important town on a fcrihutary of the 
Mandesar Chamhal, ahout a hundred .and twenty miles 

from Indiir. In the month of July this place had 
been occupied hy some of Sindhia’s revolted ti-oo])s, and those 
had been joined, and were being constantly further strengthened, 
by Afghan, Mekrani, and Mewati lovicH. Jn August 
insniTeetion at Mandesar threatened not only 
sun-ection, to embrace all western Malwa, hut hh'niach as avcII. 

Impressed with a confidence in tliemselvcs, justi/led 
onlj’ hy the prolonged immunity which had heen allowed tluan, 
the rehols at this place began, in the laonlh of August, to 
^ ^ , display an aggressive temper farmoro daugerou.s than 
itrnaturc! fB® sullen disaffection of the comprumiHcd troojis 
of Holkai*. The more active and daring of the 
mutineers of Ilolkar’s arnij’- had imoceeded to (Iwaliar after the 
insurrection of the 1st of July ; the foss onergofcie mass 
remained, sullen, dangerous, watching events, hut to a i!er(ain 
extent paralysed, though not oontrolieu, hy the Eugli,*^!! party 
in power at Holkar’s court The progress of the' Mandesar 
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iusurrection was, however, so rapid, that to uphold British 
supremacy in Eajpiitana and Malwa, and to 
maintain the line of the Narbada, it became ab- and reqiiirmg 
solntely necessary to check its growth with the promptat- 
ntmost i^romptitude. In the presence of this new tention. 
danger, the disarming of Holkar’s troops became, 
in every sense, a matter of secondary importance. An attempt 
to snlxtne the lesser evil mig'ht have augmented the greater, 
whilst a decisive blow struck at the greater could not fail to 
affect fatally the lesser. 

Action in any slxape was impossible so long as the heavy 
rains continued. But when, in the beginning of 
October, the monsoon ]Dassed away, and the country The rains an 
began to dry up, the Mandesar rebels began to give t^prompT'' 
pi’oof of the p(»ssession of the aggres.sive nature with 
which I have credited them. 

The leader of the Mandesar insurgents was Firuzshah, a 
Shahzada or prince copneoted with the imperial osition 
family of DehK. It was estimated in September oftaeMande- 
that some fifteen thousand men, with sixteen or 
eighteen guns, had rallied round his standard, and 
this estimate was subsequently fonnd to have been below the 
actual ntunber. To meet these, Durand, after 
deducting the sick and wounded, and a sufficient fettivcftee. 
number of men to guard Mau, could not bring into 
the field more than fifteen hundred men and nine guns. 

Under these circnmstances it was perhaps foi'tunate that, the 
aggressive movement was made by the rebels. Durand ex- 
pected it. Towards the very end of September 
be bad intercepted letters from Haidarabad from 
Nagur, from Siirat, from Ujjcn, from Gwaliar, and ceiaiiU inan 
from IMandesar, all telling the same tale. The 
tale was to tlic effect that, after the conclusion of voJt. 
the Dasahra fostival,t a general rising would take 
])lfico in IMiilwii, and that influential personages wore coming 


* Thus composed : Artillery, one liundred and seventy ; Dragoons, two 
hundred; 8Gth, two hundred and thirty; 25th Bombay Native Infantry, three 
himdrcd and fifty ; 3rd Nizamis Cavalry, three hundred and fifty. 

t A festival of ton days’ dufation, nine of which are spent in worship and 
religious ceremonies. The tenth day is the birthday of Ganga (the Gauges). 
WJmovcr bathes in the Gauges on that day is purified from ton sorts of sine. 
The festival occurs i| September or October, the date varying with each year. 
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from Nagpur and Haidarabad for tlie purpose of giving liiOi and. 
strength to the insurrection. The close of the Dasahra 
corresponded -with the setting in of tlie diy season. The 
result corresponded with tlio infevmation Dnran.d 
ifuenSt had thus obtained. Early in ()( ‘tel u'V the .Sh.Uizrula’s 
cut offDu- troops*, who had previonslv oecnitied Dlnir and 

BombajT Amjhera, advanced to tho fionib/ty road and 

tlireatened to interrupt Dnrjind’s (.‘eiinnunie.'i(ion.s 
with Bombay, to command the line of the Narbathi along thu 
Bombay frontier, and to attack Nimacb. '^I'bey sent alst^ a. 
pressing invitation to Holkar’s troops to join jJn'iu. 

Everything depended upon the rapidity with which Durand 
would be able to strike a blow at this enemy. 
The vital im- Pajiinrr it, it was ouitc possible tliat Niuni Sahib, 

rapiii action, wbo at that time was hovonng m tlie vicinity ol 

Kalpi, might transfer the whole of his troo2>ti to 
central India, and that the Maratha war-cry iniglit I’aise the 
entire country formerly aekuowledgin^g the supremacy of tho 
Peshwa. Seeing the necessity, Durand struck, 
ftriicfflat October he detached one body of 

DiisV. Haidarabad cavalry to defend Mandlesar on tho 
Narbada, threatened by the rebels, and another to 
the village of Gujri to intercept them on tlicir wav. On the 
14th he sent three comjianies of the 25th Native Infantry and 
some dragoons to siippoi't this last-named party, and on tlie Ibfch, 
with all the men who could be spared from tho garrison of 
i\Iau, he marched for Dhar. 

Anaiid Ihio Piiar, a lad of thirteon years, liad succeeded to tho 
chiofship of Dhar oii tho deatS of his brother, cut oi'f 
Iirnrimme- choleraoii the 2;'!rd of May 1857.* His niinistor, 
diaMy i-re- Eaincbaudar Btiimjf, a slircwd and intelligent man, 
Ivemsof'“'' thorough knowledge of the English 

and from his large aoquamtancowitli Britisli oiiicers, 
was supposed to he devoted to British iutere.sts, liegan, 
almost immediately after his assiimjitioii of (ilrteo, to pursue a 
line of policy the very reveive ,oi* iiiat udiieh had 
ho])ed from him. In direct uj)pusition to the 
mpuji.' ' i)olicy pursued by the Government' of India over 
since the settlement of Malwa, to prevent Ihe 

* The formal recognition br the British Government, oidy readied tho voum-- 
chief on the 2Sth of September, but he was acknowledged iuul rreured as Lviiiah 
irom the date stated. . I - 
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employment of mercenary troops in native states, this man 
began to enlist large numbers of Arabs, Afg-bans, and Meki am's. 
As soon as the news of the Indiir rising of the 
1st of July reached Dhar,^a party of these mercenaries, nuTc"u!oes, 
four hundred in number, joined with the inercenaides 
of the Eajah of Amjhera, and plundered the g^jations of Bhopaur 
and Sirdarpur, burning the hospitals over the heads 
of the sick and wounded. Eeturning to Dhar with hinder 

their plunder, they were met and honourably of British ^ 
received by Biuin Eao Bhonsla, the young Eajah’s receives’vvith 
uncle, and three of the guns which they had honour, 
captured were placed in the Eajah’s palace. On 
the 31st of August they were in possession of the fort of Dhar, 
with or without the consent of the Durbar was not 
certainly kno'vvn. But on the loth of October Captain Hut- 
Captain Hutchinson, the political agent, reported portftSr" 
that there was strong reason to believe that the complicity of 
Elijah’s mother and nncle and the memhei’S of the famUyfmid 
Durbar were the instigators of the rebellion of the oithoDu'bar. 
Dhar troops, that the conduct of the Durbar was 
suspicious, that its agent had purposely deceived him regarding 
the negotiations entered into by its members with the mutinous 
mercenaries and the number of men they had enlisted, and that 
it had received with attention and civility emissaries from 
Mandesar, the centre of tlje xMuharamadan rising. 

It was tliis intelligence which decided Durand to 

dismiss the Dhar agent in attendance on him, with Uurbur’s 

a message to the Durbar that its members would 

be lield strictly respomfible for all that had happened 

or that might happen,*’- and to despatch all his available troops 

to attack Dhar. 

()n the 2iind of October the British force arrived before DJ-nir. 
The Arab and Mckraiii levies who garrisoned that 
fort gave a signal instance of the confidence en- 'C, 

gendered by the long compulsory inaction of the bcloro 
British by qnittinpi the protection of their lines of 
delence and coming to attack them in the open. Planting three 
brass guns on a hill south of the fort, they extended from that 
])oint fthing; its eastern face in skirmishing order, and advanced 
biddly against the Britis®. 

* Duniml repeated thi.s -^vaniiiig to the Etijah in person during the siege of 

the fort. 4 ■ • 
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But their confidence soon vanished. Tlie 2,.)tli^ ijomlia,y 
. Native Infantry, a splendid reginioiif;, orteii Id lie 

leacnm. and always with honour, Jn tlieso ])a,,ii,i.‘s, 

led by their most capable commandant, Alajor Jf.tibcrlson, 
charged the three guns, caplured tliem, and iiUiaiod 
the guns on the rebels. Almost siiuultain'oasly, 
companies of tlio HdrJi and the sapiuirs,, 
flanked by Woollcombo’s ( bombay ) and Ihnigerrord’s 
(Bengal) batteries, advanced against t'Jie oentrt', whilst the 
cavaliy threatened both flanks, the dragoons, under 
Captain Gall, the loft, the ‘Nizam’s cavalry, under 
Major Orr, the right. Bafllod in their advance by 
the action of the 25th, and the play of the British guns on 
their centre, the enemy made a rapid movement to 
GaUaiKiOrr their left, and attempted to turn the British right. 
doriiiW!'’' But the dragoons, led by Gall, and the Nizam's 
cavalry, led by Orr and Alacdonald, Deputy Quarter- 
master-General of the force, charged them so vigorously that 
they retired into the foi^-, leaving forty bodies 
ar^beaten. of their companions on the field. On the British 
side three dragoons and one native trooper wore 
wounded, a jamadar and a native trooper were killed. 

The fort was now invested, but the British force liad to wait 
for the siege guns, expected on tho 24th. They 
biviyid. arrived on the evening of^that day ; tho next morning 
they were placed in position. 

The fort of Dhar is entirely detached from the town of tho 
same name. Its soulhern angle rests on tho suburbs, 


erniacuce of thirty feet above the surrounding ]'>lain, 
and is built of red granirc, in an oblong shape', con- 
forming itself to tho hill on wliich it stands, d’ho walls arc 
about thirty feet in height, and have at intervals fourteen 
circular and two square towers. 

On tlie 25th a sandbag battery,, two thousand yards son ill oi’ 
the fort, armed with one S-inclj, howitzeir and one 
of 8-inch mortar, began to shell the fort. Under eiiYeu- 

of this fire the infantry pushed on to a low ridge, 
about two hundred and fifty yards from tho soul hem a^gle-'of 
the fort, forming a natural parallel, tftid took possession of it. 
On this the breaching battery was at once constructed. {Simul- 
taneously, strong cavalry aud infantry pickets *sv('re thrown ou(, 



on the north and east faces of the fort, security on the west ftuje 
heing assured hy an extensive tank or lake which could not ho 
forded. Durand was in hopes that the rebels, seeing thein- 
seh’-es thus surrounded, would spontaneously surrender. Ihit 
although, during the six days the siege lasted, they made many 
efforts to obtain aid from outside, acting and 'Writing 
in the name of the Durbar, under whose orders they 
professed to he defending the fort, they waited until, tenns.' 
on the night of the 29th, the breach had been made 
so large that its practicability was only a question of a day 
or two, ere they sent a white flag to inquire the term’s 
wdiioh rrould be granted. “ An unconditional 
surrender,” was the reply, upon which the firing Therejiiy. 
Gonti lined. 

At sunset on the 31st the breach was reported practicuhle, 
and that night a storming party was detailed to Tiie breach 
assault the place. Never was a task easier. The practicaiiic 
breach was easily ascended. Almost immediately 
afterwards firing was Ifeard on the plain. Whilst dragoons 
and irregulars were despatched in that direction, 
the storming party entered the fort. It was evLmued. 
empty.’^'* 

In fact the rebels, foreseeing the assault, had cpiiited the fort 
hy the main gate between 9 and 11 o’clock, and escaped in the 
direction of the north-west^ The firing heard on the plain at 
the moment the breach was entered was only a skirmish with 
the rear-guard of the retreating enemy and an out- 
lying picket of the 3rd’ Nizam’s cavalry. The main 
body had passed by tbim and the dragoonsf wholly 
unobserved, and were well away before the alarm could be of 
any avail. Pursuit, though it could scarcely acoom- 
plish much, was attempted. Jt restxlted, however, uSsi 
only in tlic capture of a few wretched stragglers. 

Durand ordered the fort of Dhar to be demolisherl, the Htatc 
to be attached, pending the final orders of Government, ami 
cliai’ges to be prepared against the leaders and instigators oi’ 

Siiidlna, and DhiLr. Calcutta Review. Lowe’s Central India. Privutc 
papere. 

t Itl*d nn fortunately happened that the European pickets, which had been 
there for some days, and which knew the ground well, had been changed that 
very day. 'i’he trooper, sent hy the jamadar of the native picket to give the 
alarm, fell witli his h ^jrse on the way, and was disabled.~Lowc. - 
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the rebellion.'*' The force then continnori its raorcli tiirovigh 
western Miilwa towards JIandewar, in pursiiit 
Durand aemolishes the rebels. TllCSe lilKier, ]lOWeV(M', ]iad 

t.lwaids MandMav. by no means renounced their a.gi^Tcs.sivo ten- 
dencies. On the 8th of-Noveniber the}' att.'udced 
■the cantonment of^Mehidpur, garrisoned by a native conlijigeut. 

of the three arms, officered by Engiisli. <iilu;er.s, 
Major Timmins, who commambdl tlie con tin gent:, 
Mehidpur, imprudently permitted the rebels, williout o-rieiing’ 
opposition, to take up a strong jiosition close round 
his guns and infantry. The men of the contingent, on tlioir 
•side, displayed mingded cowardice and treaclnny, the majority 
eventually going over to the rebels. Haifa troop 
uwiuoon!'' of the cavalry behaved, however, extremely well, 
and, after making a gallant but ineffective ebarge, 
in wliich their leader, Captain Mills, was shot dead, and their 
djative officer severely wonnded, escorted the remainder of the 
EnroiDean officers to Durand’s camp, where they arrived on the 
0th. 

Two other affairs, rvhich occurred during the i)ursuit of the 
rebels to Mandosar, deserve here to be recorded. 

cajffure and destvnetion of the fort 
saved. of Amjhcra by a small party of llaubu-abad cavalry 
and infantry under Lientonant Huteluuson. There 
was, indeed, no opposition ; but the^fact of the occnjiatiou was 
satistactory, as it proved that Durand’s rapid action bad saved 
the line of the Narbada, and had niaintaijiod tiiat barrier between 
ibe blazing north and the smunblering south. 

The other action wms one in whi(.^.i ^ftiajor Orr and ilie 
Ilaidarahad Contingent w'as prominently engaged. 

I have alreudj’" stated* how one reginuint of the Ifaidarabad 
Contingent had joined Brigadier Stuart’s force on 
march from Aurangabad. The remaining cavalry 
iirouedit by of thc Contingent aud a large furc(i of its infantry 
dWdo^ntin- artillery had, about Iho'saino linu'., been furiiK'd 
pL-nt. at Eldabnd, one of the chief outlets of tJie Dukhan, 
on the high road to central '^Jjidia,. .H(ire they 
remained until the monsoon had ceuKsed and the roads lia'd 

* Ultimately, owing to circumstances upon B'hicli it is nimt'cessurv luo to 
enter here, they all escaped punishment. To the young .Rajuli himself merciful 
consideration was shown, aud he was restored to his title and position, 
t Vide p. 41- . f 
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Legim to dry itp._ They then marched with all speed into 
Malwa, and coercing on their way the refractory zainindars 
of Pfplia* and Thighngarh, reached Durand’s force before Dhar. 

Upon the news reachir^- camp of the successful action of the 
rebels at Mehidpur, Major Orr, with a small force, 
consisting of three hundred and thirty-seven sabres j.ul'siLst.he 
drawn from the 1st, 3rd, and 4th regiments Kizam’s 
cavalry, was sent to follow on their trade. The ’ ' 
second morning after he had left camp, Orr, having marched 
some sixty miles, arrived before Mehidpur. There he learned 
that the rebels had left the place the same morning, carrying 
with them all the guns, stores, and ammunition upon which 
they could lay hand. Orr stopped to wmter and feed his horses, 
and whilst thus halting had the gratification to receive Mrs. 
Timmins, the wife of the commandant already mentioned, who 
had been unable to efiect her oscapef with her husband. Having’ 
despatched that lady under a sufiSoient escort to rejoin her 
husband, Orr followed the rebels, and, after a pursuit of twelve 
miles, came up with their rear-guard, about four hundred and 
fifty men with two guns, about 4 o’cloch in the 
afternoon, at the village of Eawal. They were 
prepared to receive him. They Imd taken up a very 
fonnidable position, especially calculated to resist cavalry, their 
right resting on the village, and their front covered 
by a muddy nullah or Ti\iulet. Occupying this 
position, they hoped effectually to cover the retreat 
of their main body, conveying their stores, their ammunition, 
and the spoils of Meliidpur. But they had not 
counted on the gallant s^)irit of their enetny. Orr, ana fiic& 
and his officers, Abbott, Johnstone, Clark, Murray, 
and Sam well, led their men forward, crossed the 
nullah, charged the guns, and then fought hand to hand with 
the enemy, d’ho contest was desperate and continued till tiie 
sun went dovm. Then the rebels gave way, and all 
their guns, eight in number, and stores fell into the anacin-i'-s it, 
hands of the victors. ^ The nature of the engagement 
may be gathered from the fact that the British lost 


* Gallet^ also, and more correctly, “ Hath Ka Piplia,” a town in the 1 )iv, a.« 
State, twenty-eight miles east froi§ lutlur. Eaghugarh lies two short marches 
distant from it. 

t '.riiis lady had boon concealed by a faithful tailor, who frustrated all the 
efforts of the rebels to discover her hiding-place. 
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iiofirly a liundrod men killed and wounded. AmongHi; tlio lattt'r 
was Lieutenant Bainwell, shot tlirongli tlio abdomen. The 
rebels lost a hundred and seventy- live killed, and .some seventy 
taken prisoners. ^ 

When the despatch containing the acconnt (d tliis aftair 
reached Durand, he handed if; over to iMajor (.lall to 
Siitisr.R-tk>n read to the 14th Dragocjiis and SGth idjot. Dy thost? 
nraujoiisai men it was heard w'ith more tlia,n satisfaction, for if 
Orr’s hiK-cess. diti.sipatod any doubt which might have been caused 
by the escape of the garrison of Dliar. 

Durand now pushed on tis fust as the baggage carts and tlu; 

roads would permit him, and on the HU-h of Kovum- 
'•’“'“sthfi Hernia on the lianks of the river 

ChMilai Chambal. The crossing of this river, unopposed as 
it was, presented no inconsiderable difficulties. Its 
hanks arc rugged and almost perpendicular, its stream is deep mid 
rapid, and its lied is broken by enormous boulders of 
o/the nml hasalt. The bagg.ago of the force was carried almost 
entirely on carts drawn by bullocks, a few camels 
only having been obtainable, and to convey these carts and the 
artillery guns across a river presenting the <lifficulties I have 
described would, under no circumstances, have been an easy 
task. That the rebels, hitherto so aggressive, should havo 
The rek-'is i^eglected the opportunity thus oifored to them adds 

foolishly another to the many proofs in wliieli this history 

aeiSdet™" abounds, that, Itrave as they were in fight, they 
understood little of the art of war. As it was, 
nearly two days Avere spent in effecting the passage, nor 
was this possible until the sappers juul cut a road down 
the hank for the artillery and carts, and another up tlie 
o[jposite hank.'" 


i. I ijfiver saw a more animated and beautiful picture in uiy life iluui vlieii 
our brigade erossed tliis river. The steep, verdaul, shrubby buiiks, covored ivith 
(inr varied forces, elephants, camels, horses, and hidlocks; llio deep flowing 
clear river, reaching on ami on to the far oust, to the soft deep-ldue tufted 
horizon; the babble and yelling of men, the lowing W the cattle, the grunting 
screams of the camels, and the trumpeting of the Wiiry. heavilv-lad('n elephant ; 
the rattle of our artillery do'vvii the hank, througli thoViver, and up the opposite 
side; tlie splashing and plunging of onr cavalry through the slream-iv-n('igliin»- 
and eager for the green encamping ground bejoio them'; mid ev('vyho(h' s(i Inisv 
and jovial, streaming up from the deep water to their respective grounds ; aiul 
ail this in the face, al'most, of an enemy, formed a tnhhan timi-ii never to he 
foi-golteii."— Lowe’s CtimiKtign in Cmirul India. t 



Tlie cnlunm luiltod tlic fifteruooii of the 20th on the east hank 
of the Uhainhal, and, niurclnTig early the following 
inorniTig, encamped four miles sontti of Mandesar, 
in a push ion cuvorod tu tljo front hy some rising liTudoLir.' 
groiuid, fkmlced on the left V)y a little ’shllage and 
gardcms, hoyond wliich again were sovcial-* largo topes, some 
enhivated ground, and a.nothcr village snrromided hy gardens 
and trees. Un. the rigdit of the British, position were hills 
and villages, and Ijctween tlxese and the rising gronml in 
front already roterro(l to was an extcnisive plateau, 
covered here and tliero with acres of nnciit corn. 

Boyonxl it, again, tlxe ci'y of Mandesar.’-'- A recon- tbe reiwis. 
ntiissance having indicated that all was quiet 
in front, the camp was pitched and the men went to their 
breakfasts. 

But the rebels were again in an aggressive humour. Rumonrs 
had been industriously spread in their ranks that the British 
force had been repulsec^^frora Dhar, and, in sheer desperation, 
was now meditating an attack on Mandesar. The leaders knevr 
better, but they used all their efforts to give currency to the 
story. Couvsequeutly, about mid-day on the 22nd, 
the rebels, coniident that they had before them only 
a dispirited and beaten column, sallied forth from Bvitibh furw, 
Mandesar, and, marching gaily, took possessioir of a 
village surrounded bj^ tree!* and gardens beyond the extreme 
le'ft of the British line, and, milking that village their extreme 
right, occupied, with two considerable masses, the plateau con- 
necting it 'pth Mandesar. 

The men in the British camp were at their breakfasts when 
the news of the rebel movement reached them. 

Instantly tliej^ fell in, and the line formed; the 
dragoons on the oxtremo right, the Nizam’s horse on ccivetiieiu, 
the extreme left, Huugorford's and Woolleombe’s 
liattories forming the right-centre, the bullock battery of the 
Ilaidarabiid the left centre, the Sdtb and 2oth Bombay Native 
Infantry the coutr«, and the Ilaidarabiid infantry with the 
Madras Sappers on the left of the Ilaidarabiid gums, opposite the 
village occupied liy tlie rebels. The British guns at once 
opened* fire ; and ^\h■)olleombe’s guns, pointed hy Lieutenant 
Strutt, to bo again meiitioned in these pages, firing very 
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true,* 


iiandpr-ar 
umi KImach 
rebels. 


the rebels wavered- An advance of the Jfaidai'abad 
troops converted their waveriujj; into flii;ht. ’'Die 
ifUeats cavalry then pursued and out up a nunilicr of them. 

The remainder escaped iutcvtho city. 

The next day, the 22nd, Dnrand crossed to tlie rij^’lit banlc of 
the Misndesar river, and cneaniped to llie west of tJie 
iirjiiiii into-- trtwui within two thoiisaud yards of tlio suburbs. 

Ilis object was to gain a position wbeuee lie could 
tlireaten Mandesar with one hand, and. tlui rebel force 
which had occupied hli'inaoli,t and wliich, he had 
learned from spies, was now hastening’ to the .aid of 
rlioir comrades, on the other. A c.avalry reconnaif’Sanco showed 
the Xiinach rebels to be in considerable force in tlie village ol 
(foraria on the high road to that place. 

In that direction, then, Dnrand moved on the 24ih. After a 
march of three miles, he espied the rebels about a mile distant, 
their right resting on the village, their centre on a long hill, 
and their left well covered by fields of jincut grain, with broken 
ground .and nullahs in their fiunt, full of water and mnd. 

The British guns, opening on the rebels, soon overcame the 
fire of their five field-pieces, and forced their lino to 
fall bade. They clung, howevei-, with groat ]ier- 
diranii. tinacity to the village of Gorariii, and on this, 
retiring from the centre and loft, they fell hack very 
s^lowly. Whilst tlie British were ondeavonring to drive them 
from this position, a strong party sallied from ]\L'audosar and 
attacked their rear. The Nizam’s horse and the dragoons niut 
the assailants boldly, and, after a sharp ctmt.est, drove them 
back with loss. In front, however, the ilritisli could make 
no impression on the village. The brigadier detailed tlie SOtli 
and 25th Bombay Native Infantry to carry it with the 
bayonet, hut the fire from it was so fbu’ce that ho 
eounterinandod the order, preferring to reduce it 
Avith his guns. When night fell the rebels still 


* “.Lieutenant Strntt’.s sliooting was very true. Till tJie while tliis iirinj; 
was going on ai the Aullage, a fine fellow, fifessod in white, wijh a gri-en Hag. 
roolly walked out from the cover, and sauntered lei.snrely along the ^^'}lole line 
of nur guns, while round shot and shell ivere Avliizxin'g about him ‘in awful 
jiroximity. He occasionally stooped doivn, Imt never attempted to run : he 
then quietly retraced his stops, when a shot from Lieutenant Strutt strurk him 
juu before he regained the village."— Lowes Cmitml Induu 
t Vol, IV, page 400. . r 
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occupied Goraria. The Britisli loss had been consideralde, 
amounting to upwards of sixty officers and men killed and 
wounded. 

At 10 o’clock next ^lorning the 18-pounders and the 24- 
pounder howitzer were brought to within two 
hundred and fifty yards of the village, and the 1’"^^ 
tiring commenced. The place was shelled till it cln-iefi. 
became a more wreck; everything that could be 
burned in it was consumed. Still the rebels held on. At last, 
about mid-day, some two hundred and twenty came out and 
surrendered. Those that remained were Eohilahs, and they 
stuck to the last brick in the place. About 4 o’clock the 
Brigadier directed that the firing should cease : the 8dth arid 
25th Bombay Native Infantry then stormed the battered ruims. 

The stern defence of the Eohilahs did service to their cause. 
Whilst the British force was dealing with 
them the Shahzada and his two thousand 
Afghans and Mekranis evacuated Mandesar sh’dlLiidatoosciitef 
and retreated on Nangarh. The cavalry, 
worn out by four days of unremitting exertion, was unable 
to pursue them. 

rursuit, however, was scarcely necessary. The blow struck at 
Goraria was a blow from which there was no rallying. The 
Aighans and Blekranis, as panic-stricken as they 
had been bold, fled through the country, avoiding The Mow 
towns and villages, and endeavouring; to seek refuge rjorm.rM 
in the jungles. One party of them, more daring decisivo. 
than their fellows, suddenly appeared at Partabgarh. 

The loyal chief of thtffc state, summoning his Thakurs, attacked 
them, killed eighty of them, and drove the rest into flight. 
The others seemed, above all, anxious to place the Chambal 
l)et\\men themselves and their conqueror. 

The objects which Durand had in his mind when ho set out 
from Mail on the 14th of October had now been 
accomplished. With a force extremely weak in ,'3| 

infantry, ire had cry.shed the rebellion on the plateau acMevwi/ 
of Malwa, thus saving the line of the Narbada, and 
cutting off the disaffected ti'oops of Holkar from the supports on 
wliiob they had rested. The campaign, brief as it was, bad 
proved decisive, and had^vindicatsd to the letter the prescience 
of Durand when, resisting every temptation to act otherwise, he 
resolved to allovr Hoikar’s troops to rest quiet until he sho^iid 
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hitv-o (llspof^ed of tlieDliiir rebels and tlio mutineers of ^bindesur 
and Kirnacli. 

lie was now at liberty to turn liis arms apiimst |rol!car’s 
troops. This be did. Lgavinei’ tlio Ilaidiiralxid 
jiuidii's contingent under Major Orr at Mandesar, and con- 
nu'imiar, stituting' Major Koatingo political a.genfc lor ^Vb'stfu-u 
Mfilwa, lie returned by Mehidiuir and IJjjen, and 
reauliud tlic vicinity of Indiir on the 1-ltb of .l)('C('mbm% fnliy 
jtvop.ared to encounter the troops of the Maharajah shonhl llu'y 
offer opposition to his entrance into the city. l*>nt tho s])irit 
which had prumjited the troachorons attack on ihe 1st of duly 
rpuiiled before the sight of a British force returning from victory 
over traitors. The Indiir troops, held in check during Durand’s 
campaign by the Man garrison, had been utterly disheartened by 
the defeat of their symiiathisers at Maudesar, and wmvo as humble 
as some foAV weeks previously they had been boastful and defiant. 
Near tho ground on Avhich Dnrand cncamjied on tfie 14th of 
io'trno December ho met and disarmed llulkar’s regular 
HMka* cavalry, and placed tho men'’ under tho care of the 
"v!llry, cavalry of tho lati Bhopal Contingent. He sent 

likewise to Holkar’s chief minister a letter, in Avhieh 
he insisted that tho remainder of tho troops should he pioinptly 
disarmed. Should this demand not bo comjilied with inuuedialeiy, 
ho expressed his firm resolution to disarm them himself. 

The reply came that afternoon. Tho agent who brought it 
<5xpi'essed the intention of the ihirhar to disiinn tho 
KfiiiiMtt?'” iniaiitry at once, and the reipiest Lliat whilst tlio 
mia™ry!“^ Operation Avas being carried into efioct Du rand av( mid 
halt at a point one mile ffoni tho cava, by lines, 
Durand complied, and Holkar’s infantry, sixteim Jiundred in 
number, AAmre ipiietly disarmed that same evening. 

After the disarming had boon completed, Durand, ace.nni- 
Ourmd visits ^ hody of tlie efiieers of tlic kbiii 

iS-, " column, called upon tho Maharajah in liis ])aUice in 
tho city of Indur. It Avas tho first time since the 
inonth of June that Durand had seen ITolbig. liegardiug* him 
in his oAvn mind as an accessory to tho a,ttaek mtulo upon tho 
Besiiloncy on the 1st of July, Durand hail simt a re-|)ort of all 
the circumstances of tho case to Bold Canning, and, ])ond.ing a 
reply, had declined to renew personal r«latiuns Avith a ludjicf' \vlto 
might possibly he adjudged by the supremo British auLhnritA 
in India to he a rebel. But Avheu, after the Mahva, campiu>a\, 
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Molkar had acquiesced in the disarming of his cavalry and 
infantry, and his minister had promised that a 
suitable piinishment should he meted out to the 
e;uilty, Durand, on the <^ve of being relieved by Sir comesy! 
ii.ubert Hamilton, felt that the circumstances were not 
such as to warrant the omission of the ordinary courtesy required 
to be displayed on such an occasion. Holkar himself was anxious 
fur the visit, and tliat it slnjuld be conducted with a ceremony 
and an ostentatious display of friendly intercourse such as would 
])roduce an impression on his people. Durand 
acceded. The visit went olf well. Holkar Avas in bi'tween 
good Bi:)irits, expressed himself delighted at the 
disarming of his troops, and a hope that the act 
would he regarded by the British Government as a proof of his 
loyalty. Durand quietly, hut firmly, impressed ujdou him that 
something further was yet required — the punishment of the 
guilty, whether soldiers or citizens — and stated his confident 
belief that the British Government and the British people avouM 
expect that this remainmg duf.y would he properly carried out, 
Holkar gave an assurance that a Commission, Avhich he had 
previously appointed, would make full inquiries into the matter. 
The interview then terminated. The next day Durand was 
relieved by Sir Eohert Hamilton. 

He had completed a noble task. His personal character had 
been the mainstay of BriUsh authority in central j^uv^ind's 
India. Had Durand not been there, the result had ‘‘character 
not been accomplished. This little sentence conveys careeic’'^^^ 
to the reader more clearly than a multitude of Avords 
the Auist value of his %ervicfs. He Avas the repi'esentative of 
political power, and, virtually, the general; the 
brain and the hand, in a most important part of capacity^; 
Iii-dia. He fortisaAv eA’erything, and he proAuded for 
OA’-ery thing. Ho foresaw even — his own despatches and memoirs 
Avritteu at the time show it most cleaidy— all that was to happn 
in the fcAv months that were to follow; how the pacification of 
the North- V\ost ri.;avinces Avould increase the pressure Avest of 
the Jamiiah; the action of Nana 'Sahib and his nepheAvs ; the 
incursion of Tfmtia Topi. He saw equally clearly 
tiio liufO that should he, atid that was, followed. “ If ^ ‘ 

affairs at ludur arc succeissfully arranged,” he Avrote on the 12th 
of Decemhor, “ I shall lose no time in marching the bulk of the 
j\tau column to ..Sihor Avith the view of concentrating Sir H. 
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Eoso’s coramaiicl, and enabling* Eiin to rolioA'o cdoju* 

Ikmdelkband, and advance on Jhansi anilllwaliiir.'’ !n tbe.so 
lines Dnraud foreshadowed the course wliicli lie would hiiuselt 
have pursued, and Avhich Sir Hugh Eo^e did pursue. Ihit it is 
his actual achievements which call for S[)ecial eoiumcnil.'Uioit. 
The value of «pite of his earnest entri'aties, in spU:e ot tlui 
his*gmit pressure exercised by Lord Elj'hiiistoiic, W'oudburu 
memr' June chosen to waste most precious moments 

at Aurangabad. Had that gem'r;il not dida^'ed at 
that Capua, it is more than piobablo that the insuiTeclioii ot' 
the 1st of July would never haA*e been attempted at Imlur. 
But mark the conduct of Durand after that mishu’tune had 
happened. He hastens to meet Woodburu's column, now 
commanded by another officer; ho meets it, quickens its move- 
ments, and brings it to Mixu. He finds western 
tiw^iuoan- Miilwa in a state of aggressive insurrection, and tlie 
only line which had remained a barrier between the 
h&arhUne:-s Ceniral Provinces and Bojohay — the line of the 
of others, harbadii — sorely threatenea. Of all the political 

officers in central India ho alone understands the 
enormous importance of that lino. Ho finds Mr, Plowden from 
Xagp’dr, Major Erskino from the Sagar and Xarhada territorio', 
urging measures Avhich would have lost it. Tlioiigh pressed by 
many considerations to disarm Holkar’s troops, hc', receiving 
from no quarter a word of encoiwagoment or KUp])ort, risks 
everything to save that ijjqxiriantliiio. TJicu tvhat do wo aco? 
With a weak column of five hundred Europeans of id! anas and 
eight hundred natives,'^" he sets out frian Mau, and in Jive 
weeks takes a strong fort, fights several t-avalry eomhats, gains 
three actions in the open field, takes more than 
forty guns, crushes the Mandesar insurrection, su.ves 
tiul'ha/"' the line of the Narbada, and, marching hack to 
aiin’iost. India-, causes the disarming of the disall'cihed troops 
ofllulkar. In four months ho moro than eounlcr- 
acls the evil effected l>y an arm)^ of cuiiNpiratofs. 

It Avas, I repeat, a noble work, nobly pyrformod, and, like 
^ ^ many nohlo works, leit unre wan led. jNo man has 

iionwa”'"* more calumniated tha,n its author. No one 
bravely fought the battle of life in /\ic(‘ <d' 
i)ijr,int.'.s calumny. 1 may add tlAt of no man tlint cv'cr 


* Reiaforced at Dhar by the Haidauibad Iji-onp's, 
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lived will the career hear more acute and critical examination. 
Should the life of Henry Marion Durand he written with 
the fearlessness the occasion demands, * his countrymen will 
i’ealise alike the Avorth g^f the man who, at a most critical period, 
secured a line the loss of Avhich would have produced incalcu- 
lable evils. They will learn, too, something of the 
nature of tlie smaller beings who aided in the attempt also rivals, 
to calumniate, to insult, and to depreciate him. 

The}?’ will learn that it is not al ways i he truly g-reat 

man who occupies the most conspicuous position in the eyes of 

his contemporaries ! 

Many officers distinguished themselves iu this campaign. 
One of these, who for his daring, his gallantry, and his brain 
power Avas especially noticed by Colonel Durand, reciuires 
mention here. “ Mncli of the success in quelling this in- 
surrection,” Avrote Durand to Lord Canning at the end of 
Hovernher 1857, “ is due to the judicious daring, the tbe 

thorough gallantry Avith which, whenever oppor- men who 
tunity offered, Major *Gall, his officers and men, served under 
sought close conflict with the enemy— a hold one, 
who often fought most desperately. I feel it a duty to Major 
Gall and H.M.’s 14th Light Dragoons, men and officers, thus 
especially to beg your Loi dship’s influence in favour of officers 
and men Avho have merited, by conspicuous valour, everything 
tliat Her Majesty’s Government may he pleased to confer. 
They deserve most highly.” Durand also noticed Avith marked 
comniondation the splendid services of Major Orj’, Captain 
Abbott, and the offlcers and men of the Haidarahad Contingent 
and of the 25 th Ed^iment Bombay Kative Infantry. This 
regiment h(3asted a commanding offioei'. Major, aftevAvards 
LicxAtonant-Colonel, Ilohertson, than whom no one rendered 
hotter service to the State. CajAain Woollcomhe, Lieutenants 
vSti'utt a:\d (fliristie, of the Bombay Artillery, the last-named of 
whom AAuis shot Ixy a bullet in the region of the heart, f also 
greatly distinguxished themselves. But there were many others 
in the same category. The list is too long. 

* ThiH AV 11 .S written iu 1S79. The life has subsequently been written l)y hit. 
son. 

t C^itain Christie recovered from the Avound, took part in the subsequent 
Ciunpuigu, and was killed by a'^tiger .some years afteiAA^ards. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SAGAR AND NARBADA TERRITORIES, AND NAGPDU. 

The territories known as the Sagar and Narbada territories 
formed an extensive tract, bounded on tlie north by 
TiieSi!s,Hiv fixe British districts of Bandah, Allahabad, and 
territorifclt Mi'rzapur ; on the south by Nagpur and the do- 
minions of the Nizam ; on the west by Gwaliar and 
Bhoiial. Within those boundaries is comprehended tlic state of 
Eewah, whoso Eajah recognised the overlordship of the Britisii. 
The other native feudatories, the feudatories of Koti, Mailur, 
Uchahara, and Sohawal, held their lands under grants from tlio 
East India Company. Within the limits of those lands, however, 
they exercised a ruling authority, subject to the iutorfcrence, 
when necessary, of the paramount power. The larger portion 
of the Sagar and Narbada territories were directly British. 
This portion coini>rised the districts of Sagar, Jabalpur, Ho- 
shangixbad, Sidni, Dainoh, Narsinhpur, Betul, dln'insi, 
Chanderi, Nagod, and Mandlah. - 

When, in 1843, the Gwaliar Durbar eoimueneed tlioso 
hostilities against the British which culminated in the battle of 
Maharajpur, the chiefs and people of the Sagar and Narbada 
s'-rtch of the ruled hy Mr. Fraser, C.l>., as Agent 

later hi ht cry to the Goveriior-Genoral, hroko out into open re- 
twritoHe.? belliou. Tliis rebellion was dne partly to the 
great dislike felt hy the people to the civil courts, 
and more ])articularly to the mode in which they were admin- 
istered, and partly to the propaganda of the Gwaliar Dnrliar. 
^Vhen, however, the pride of that Durbar had boon lowcii'.)d by 
the liattle of Maharajpur, peace was restored to the Sagar and 
Narbada territories. Lord Ellenborough, who, througlmut his 
Indian career, always displayed a marked detestation of proved 
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abuses, inaugurated the newly gained peace by maldng a 
clean sweep of the British officials serving in the territories, 
and by sending one of the ablest officers in the Indian services, 
the late Colonel Sleeman, to administer them on a new basis. 
Colonel Sleeman succeecled in pacifying the chiefs and in con- 
tenting the people. When, after a rule of ty;ro of three years, 
he was promoted to be Kesident at Lahhnao, he handed over 
the territories to his successor, Mr. Bushby, in perfect order. 
Mr. Bushby’s administration for five or six years was 
characterised by ability and good judgment ; but when, at the 
close of that jaeriod, he was promoted to the Residency of 
Haidarahad, the Sagar and Karbadtl territories were joined to 
the North-West Provinces, then ruled by Mr. Colvin, Major 
Erskine'^^ receiving the appointment of Commissioner of 
Jabalpur, and becoming Mr. Colvin’s representative in the 
territories. Subordinate to Major Erskitie were, amongst 
others, Captain Skene, Commissioner of Jhansi, and Captain 
Ternan, Deputy Commissioner of Narsinhpiir. 

With their transfer fb the North-West Provinces, the Sagar 
and Narbada territories came under the Sadr Board 
of Revenue. In accordance with its traditions, that uS- Uie 
venerable Board at once proposed changes in the raieonhe 
administration so startling that, if carried out, they omieveaue, 
would inevitably have caused a violent rebellion. 

Before finally deciding favour of the proposed changes, 
Mr. Colvin had the good sense to ask the opinion 
of tho officer who had served longest in the ter- poses revolu- 
ritories, a man of remarkable sense and strength 
of character, Captain A. H. Ternan. Captain 
Ternan replied by pointing out the inapplicability of the rules 
of tho Satlr Board of Revenue to the needs of the province, 
and the certain consequence which would follow 
any attempt to enforce them. Mr. Colvin, struck Oa^Oaptain 
by Captain Ternan’s representations, withdrew re'preteuta- 
uearly the -whole of the proposed changes. It is to be 
regretted that ho did not wdthdraw the whole, for the mudmed! 

■few that .ho allowed, relating chiefly to the sub- 
division of properties, roused a very had foeliug, and led to 
many»agrarian outrages. 

Such was the state of 4;he territories in 1855. The temper of 
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the people, kindled by tbe canse I have mentioned, Imd not av holly 
subsided into its normal conditions of con- 
fufficient rptnains to tentmcnt. The onthi’cak in tlio iS’oi'th-AS'est 
ptopiel^ ^ ^ ^ Provinces came inopportunely to inllamo it 
still more. 

The small statiop. of Narsinhpur on the Singri, sixty miles to 
the west of Stigar, was garrisoned tit the oiithrtvik 
Captain pjf mutiny by four companies of the tiHIh Madrtis 
Narsitihpfir. Native Infantry, under the commtnul ot Captain 
’Woollej", an excellent officer. Tlie Dojiuty Coiu- 
niissioner of the district, Captain Teruan, to whose ealm and 
cool judgment I have already referred, had his headi|nin'tors also 
at Narsinhpur. The district of which this town wtis the capital 
was largely inhabited by petty chiefs, wlio had gone into 
rebellion in 1813, and who had never submitted willingly to 
British jur isdiction. So early as December 1856 tliere were not 
wanting indications that some great event was looming before 
the eyes of these men, but no European could Amnture an 
opinion as to the form that event wouiil take. It happened, 
however, that one evening, in January 1857, Captain Toman 
was sitting outside his tent, smoking a cigar, when the Kotwal* 
of the village came running to him, bearing in his hand some 
Hisfir.-tex chapatis or cakes of unleavened bread. On 

pprieiice reaching Ternan, the KotwiU, out of breath and pant- 
in^uLufftiun (^ukos ^mro tlio remnant of a largo 

cpiantity ho had received that morning, with 
instructions to leave them with the watchmen of every village*, 
to be kept till called for; that ho had so distributed them in the 
neighbouring villages, and that those vtliieh he hohl in his 
hand constituted the surplus. “ What,” ho asked Toman, 
“ was lie to do witli them?” 

Toman, naturally shrewd, and that natural shrewdness 
sharpened by the oxperienoo of the rehollion 
dmm.Hthe of 1842-43, at once divined the truth. In thososmal] 
mysimy, unleavcncd cakes he saw the fiery cross sent tlirough 
the land to unsettle the minds of the grout mass "of 
the people; that, distributed broadcast as* the ivotwal Imd 
and reports distributed them in his district, they would imlical o a 
danger that might come at any moment 
iirakine. upou the people, threatening their caste and 


A Kotwal is generally a chief oificer of police. 
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Tindermining tlieir religion. He at once embodied these 
ideas in a report, which he transmitted forthwith to his 
official superior, Major Ei-shine. 

Major Erskine was an officer who had written a book entitled 
“ Forms and Tables for the Use of the Bengal 
Native Infantry.” That book was a reflex pf his Ei^ldne 
mind. His mind was a mind “ of forms and tables.” 

His mental vision commanded the line of strict and formal 
routine. Out of that line he saw nothing, he was incapable of 
seeing anything. 'When, therefore, he received Ternan’s report 
and read the conclusions drawn by that officer re- 
garding the unleavened cakes, ho ridiculed them ; dediiips 
he considered the idea far-fetched, absurd, impossible, 

He wrote back to Ternan to that effect, adding that 
it was simifly ^ case of “ a dyer's vat having gone wrong,” and 
that the owner of the vat was propitiating the gods by the 
distribution of cakes. 

Subsecjuent events made it abundantly evident that Erskine 
was wrong and Ternafl was right. Distributed 
broadly over the North-West Provinces and in pn^deuL 
Oudh, in the earlier months of 1857, these cakes |s jusitiiieci 
were the harbingers of the coming storm. It is 
certain now that they originated in the brain of the Oudh 
conspirators, of the men made conspirators by the annexation of 
their country, and they werp sent to every village for tlie very 
object divined by Ternan — ^he object of unsettling men’s minds 
of preparing them for the iinforeseen, of malcing them impres- 
sionable, easy to receive the ideas the conspirators wished to 
promulgate. a 

I may record here a decision of the Government promulgated 
in the same district a year or two prior to 1857, and of the 
remarkable censefjucnce it pianluced after the mutiny had br<.)kou 
out, as illustrative of the influence which an able and conscien 
tions English officer can almost always bring to bear U}>on native 
chiefs. One of tlio most influential ohiefrains in the territories 
under Captain Teruan’s supervision was the Eajah 
of Dilheri, tho leudal lord of all the Gond clans. 

This chief had over been loyal. For his fidelity 
and gc^rd conduct iu the trying times of 1842-43, the Govern- 
ment had presented him with a gold medal. Like many of the 
Guild tribe, he had been somewhat too profuse in his expenditure 
and had incurred debts ; but, by exercising a strict economy, 
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lie had paid off those debts. Such was his oonditu)ii in. 1855, 
shortly after the Sagar and Narbada ierritories had 
IhS'lea- brought under the governinont of the North- 

sure of tiie West Provinces. It had been a prinei]do of that 
Revemil government, since the time when it was admiuisten'd 
by iMi*. Thomason, to discourage large liindowners. 
One morning in that year Captain Ternau rectsived instructions, 
emanating from Agra, desiring him to inform the Pajah of 
Dilheri that, inasmuch as he was unfit to hold llio tith*. of 
Eajah and had proved himself incapable of managing his estates 
he was deprived of both; that Ids title was 
iirK^oUrf ius abolished, and that his property would be distributed 
titUi and among bis tenants, lie receiving a percentage from 

estates. the rents! When this decision was must unwillingly 

announced to the Eajah hy Captain Ternan, tlie old man drew 
his medal from the belt in which it was habitu.ally 
H« feels the carried, and requested the English officer to return it 
bitterly ; to those who liad bestowed it, as they were now about 

to disgrace him before his clan and before the whole 
district. With great difficulty Ternan pacified him. It 
was generally expected that he would break out 
but, despite iuto rebellion. He might well have done so, 
monedrancos, fci* every member of the clan felt insulted in his 
isM^S'ed Ternan, fearing an outlireak, pressed 

IS perai= t Government the mistake they had committed 

and urged them to rectify it. But the Government 
would not listen. The order was carried out. Ternan did all 
in his poiver to save the family from ruin ; but even he could 
do little. 0 

Before the mutiny broke out in May 1857, the old inan had 
died; Ids son, too, had died. The next heir took 
When tiie the title — for, however the Government might order, 

iiiutitiy the representative of the family was always lifijah 
hirKraudsuii "to ^^10 people. Then came the mutiny of May 1857. 
XusuMi Narsiuhpur districtfblt its shotk. Muhamnnuhuis 

caubmiMi from across the border invaded the district and 
pillaged the villages. The oulflook became everv 
day mure gloomy, “ Save yourselves while there is ytit time,” 
said the loyal officials to Ternan. But Ternan stajuiih One 
morning, however, early in June, his Jiouso was surroundtid by 
a considerable body of armed men, with lighted matchlocks, 
Ternan saw at a glance that they all belonged to the Dilheri 
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elan. He at once Ruminoned the chief and asked him what had 
Lrun^ht him and his clansmen in such numbers anti in so 
warlike a garb. _ The chief replied that he would answer if lie 
anti the other chiefs were allowed a private audience with their 
inteiiocutor. 'I’eriian adfnittod them into his drawing-room. 
The chief replied ; “ You behaved kindly to us and fought our 
battle when the title and estate were confiscated, and you were 
almsetl for so doing*. .'N’ow we hear disturbances are rife, 
and %vc come to offer you our services. We will stick by you 
as you stuck by us. Wbat do j^ou wish ns to do ? ” 

I’eriian thanked them, accepted their offer, assured 

them they should be no losers by their conduct, and aiwi 

jiromised to do his utmost to see justice done them. 

'I'he members of the elan remained loyal throughout ^■very 
the trying events of 1857-58, resisted the urgent 
solicitations made to them to join the rebels, and, 
what %vas of equal importance, they induced other clans to 
join them in rendering most valuable service to the British 
cause. '• 

I turn now to the part of the territories the chief centres in 
w'hich were more purely military stations. 

There were three military stations in the Siigar and Narbada 
territories — the stations of Sagar, Jabalpur, and 
Hosbangabad. Sugar was garrisoned by the 31st tueSiigw^iL 
and 42nd Bengal Native Infantry, the 3rd Eegiment 
Irregular Cavalry, and sixfy-oight European gunners ; ^ ’ 

Jabaipiir by the 52nd Bengal Native Infantry, and Hoshangabad 
by the 28th Madras Native Infantry. The commandant of the 
Sugar district force was Brigadier Sage, who had his head- 
quarters at Sugar. 

Neither the news of the mutiny at Mirath nor the tidings of the 
nearer and more horrible events of Jhunsi,* affected, 
according t.o all ap})earance, the demeanour of the 
Tiativo troops at Sagar. Indeed, so conspicuous was kgar. 
their good conduct, that, caidy in Juno, Brigadier 
Sage, not trusting them, yet unrvilling to openly display an 
cqqiosite feeling, did. not hesitate to send a detachment, consisting 
of five hniidred infantry, a hundred and twenty-five cavalry, 
and tw(^ 9-pounders, against a Edjah who had rebelled, pro- 
mising tlieni a reward of «ix thousand rupees for the capttrre 


* Vol. 111. page 126. 
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of the said Eajah, dead or alive, A few days later, however, 
the brigadier had reason to feel that the policy of concealing 
distrust was not likely to answer better in Siigar than in the 
places wdiere it had been already tried and hiiled. The station 
of Stigar -was laid out in a manner which rendered it difficult 
for a commander with only sixty-eight European soldiers at 
his disposal, to exercise a general supervision over every part of 
it. At one end of it were the fort, the magazine, 
at and the battering train. At the other end, distant 

from it three miles and a quarter, was a commanding 
position known as the artillery hill. Both these points could 
not ho rc.tained. The artillery hill, though in many respects 
important as a position, wanted water and storing-room for 
provisions. There was no question, then, in the brigadier’s 
mind, as to the position which should he abandoned. Yet he 
laboured under this great difficulty, that the Sipahis guarded 
the fort and the treasury, and they took care to let it be 
surmised that they would yield neither the otie nor the other. 
In a word, the station seemed to be atf their mercy. 

Afiairs were in this position when, on the 13th of June, 
Brigadier Sage received an application for assistance 
Mapur!* from Lalitpur, a station in the Jhansi territory, 

though bordering upon that of Sagar, garrisoned by 
three hundred men of the Gth Infantry of the Gwoiliar Con- 
tingent. The brigadier promptljj^ despatched two 9-pounders, 
escorted by one company of the Slst Native Infantry, one of the 
42nd, and seventy-five troopers of the 3rd Irregulars. The 
detachment never reached Lalitphr. The very evening before 
it left Sagar, the three companies of the GwViliar regiment at, 
that station had broken out into mutiny, had idundcred the 
treasury, and liad driven the European officors* to fleo for 
protection to the Eajah of Banpur, who, under the pretence of 
being a friend, had been for some days in the vicinity of 
Lalitpiir, exciting the Sipahis to mutiny. 

Eor a moment I follow the action of this liajah. Finding 
Tho Kfah Sipahis had taken posst.‘.ssioii of the 

t,f iliupitr Lalitpur treasury, and were fixarohiug off with its 
rcbtis. contents, he attacked them, and was repulsed. 

* Oaptaiu Side, coinnmuding ; Lieutenant Irwin, second in coniniand, his 
wife and two children; Dr.' O’Brien, and Lieutenant Gordon, Deputy Goru- 
niissiouer of Olianderi. They were made over to tho Ihijali of Shiihgarh. by 
wliom they were kiudly treated. IJltimatelv they were ail released. 
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* In. blowing open the gate, Ensign Spcns of the 31st was accidentally killetl. 
Lieutenant Willoughby of the artillery was 'wounded, 
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Tims baffled, be sent off liis Etiropeaxi guests to the fort of 
Tehri, there to be confined, and then inarched in haste to meet 
the detachment coming from Sagar, with the view of induoing 
the Sipahis comjiosing it to join him. 

Major G-anssen, commanding that detaohnient, had reached 
Malthon, forty miles from Sugar, when he heard of 
the mutiny at Lalitpur and of the movement of the 
Bfmphr Rajah. He at once halted and wrote for re- 
inforcements. Sage replied promptly by sending 
four hundred infantry and one hundi'ed cavalry. 

The night previous to the day on which those men 
were ordered to set out, great commotion reigned in Sagar, and 
it seemed as though mutiny might break out at any moment. 
The danger passed, however. Brigadier Sage, though urged by 
many of those about him to put an end to the terrible suspense 
by striking a blow with the few Europeans under his orders, 
remained impassive. He had resolved to act only when the 
Sipahis should commit themselves unmistakably to revolt. 

The detachment marched the following morning, the 19th of 
June, and joined Major Gaussen on the 23i*d. 

Ganssen then marched wilh his whole force against revoi[^“ 
the fort of Balabet, held by the rebels, stormed it,* 
and took sixteen of the garrison pi-isoners. The Sipahi storniers 
promised these men their lives, and two days later, on the 
return of the detachment tS Malthon, they insisted on their 
release. Major Gaussen being powerless to refuse the demand, 
they released the prisoners, and made them over to the Banpur 
Rajah. Ko sooner had^this act been accomplished than that 
Rajah entered the British camp, and openly offered the Sipahis 
a monthly j^ay of twelve rupees if they-would leave their offlcers 
and go over to him with their arms and anmnunition ! The 
Sipahis agreed, dismissed their officers, and joined the Jiajah. 

The information brought by the returaing officers to Sagar 
decided Sage to act promptly. He saw that, if he 
were to wait till the rebel Rajah should march on 
Sagar, ho and his si«ty-eight men would be sur- 
rounded and lost. Accai’dingly he at once, and in 
the most judicious manner, began his operations. 
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])lace lie next conveyed the contents of the expense niagaKine 
and the ai’tillery magazine ; and, last of all, he removed thither 
the women, the children, and the baggage ot the European 
artillery. As soon as this had beenr accojuplisljed, he took a 
guard of Europeans and relieved the Sipalii guard at the fort 
'gate. Thus, by "a few decisive strokes, the one following the 
other with rapidity, Sage gained a place of rcl'ngo, secured the 
contents of the magazine, and saved the ti'oasnre. 

The second day after, the morning of the 30th of June, whilst 
the ordinary grand guard-mounting was progressing, 
ire reMons Sage marched the Europeans and six ty cavalry, who 
mtin^ remained loyal, into the fort. He then sent for all 
officers. the native ojBficers, and, frankly telling thorn the 
reason of his action, added that they had suffered 
acts of mutiny to take place without opposing them, and had 
forfeited their character ; that there was yet one method open 
to them of regaining it, and that was to have the 
The 3rd leading mutineers seized and delivered up to justice, 
irrettuiars ^p|ie native officers of the three regiments, appa- 
?futiTC^in- rently very much affected, promised everything. 

morning, however, the 3rd Irregulars 
. mutiny ; the and the 42nd Native Infantry broke into open 
iQthtitry mutiny and plundered the bazaars and the bungti- 
remain.'i lows of the officers. The 31st held aloof, professing 

staunch. loyalty ; and on the Tth of July, one of their men 

having killed a trooper who had tired at him, a 
desperate fight ensued between the two native infantry regi- 
ments. The 31st, being unable to make much impression on 
the 42nd, Avho had two gnus, sent into the fort to implore as- 
sistance. Sage despatched to their aid the .sixty'- loyal troopers. 
A good deal of fighting then ensued, but, in the midst of it, 
forty of the 31st deserted to the 42iid. Still the 
b’-ulecn the hulk of the loyal regiment perse vc'i'od, and, when 
loyal !sip.aiw' ■tW sent again to the fert to implore 

assistance in guns. Sage replied that it was too 
late to send them that night, but in the inoruing ho would bring 
them victory. The disclosure of "this message tl. 
u.yaP’ the two belligerent parties fixed tlio 31st in their 
natives, loyal resolves, whilst it so dispirited their e.ppononts 
that during the night 'they fled, pursued for sonu' 
miles by the loyal Sipahis and troopers, who ca})tured one of 
the guns. When the victors returned, it wa.s a.siicrtained that 
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wliilst the entire 31st, the forty above alluded to excepted, had 
remained loyal, fifty of the 42nd had followed their example, 
and the sixty loyal troopers had been joined by at least an 
equal number of the saii^e temper from out-stations. 

The brigadier now devoted himself to strengthening the mtid 
fint. He had siipplies and medical stijres for six 
months, and a sufficiency of guns and ammunition, 

The able-bodied men of the Ohristian community 
were gradually drilled, and, as they numbered nearly sixty. 
Sage soon had at his disposal a force of a hundred and Lw-enty- 
three fighting men. The ntmiher was not at all too large, fin* 
the duties were heavy ; there were a hundred and ninety women 
and children to he guarded, and occasionally parties of Bundehl 
rebels, into whose hands the surrounding country had fallen, 
made known their presence by a sudden volley. They invari- 
ably, howevei*, disappeared in the jungles on the first appearance 
of pursuit. 

The districts — in close vicinity to each other — of Jabalpur, 
of Sagar, of Ohanderi, of Uhansi, and of Jalaun, continued, from 
this time until the arrival of the relieving force 
under Sir Hugh Rose, to he over-nm hy rebels, 

Sipahi and other. These harried the country, cap- natives, 
tured forts, plundered villages, for a long time with 
impunity. Before I narrate the manner in which they were 
ultimately dealt with, it wilj, I think, he advisable to clear the 
ground by recording the events passing at the other stations in 
this part of India. 

Of Lalitpur I have spoken, Jabalpur, a hundred and eleven 
miles south-east from ScS-gar, has next to be noticed. 

This station was, in 1857, garrisoned by the 52nd Jabaipftr. 
Native Infantry, commanded hy Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jamieson. It was the head-quarters likewise of Major Erskine, 
the chief political officer in the Sagar and Narbada territories. 
For a few weeks after the news of the mutiny at Mirath had 
reached Jabalpur the men of the 62nd showed no sign of dis- 
affection, hut it soon became clear that they, too, were only 
watching their opportunity. On the 16th of June 
one of the men attempted to murder the adjutant ; duct! oniie°' 
and, though the man in question was subsequently 
released on the ground of insanity, the conduct of his ” 
comrades a little later proved that there had been method in his 
madness. They assumed the usual airs of authority, treated 
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tlioir officers witii patronising fiiiniliarity, and decdarod tliai 
the}" would only nautiny if a European regiment woj'o sent tt> 
disarm them. The folly of retaining the ladies and cliildi-uu a,t 
the station — a folly which had been pointed out to IMajor 
Erskinc, but upon which he had in.sisted — ]>ooaino thou ap- 
})arent, , 

The nows that a native brigade was advancing on J.abalpiir 
from Ivamthf would appear to have produced a good 
good effect on the men of the 52nd, for in tlie interval 
"j^'^iciutUe between the period I have referred to and the 
. arrival of the brigade, 2n.d of August, tlujy were 
usefully employed by Major Erskine in repressing disturbances 
in the district. The Kamthi movable column — for it was no 
more — consisted of the 4th Madras Light Cavalry 
under Captain Tottenham, the 33rd Madras Native 
arrives. Infantry under Colonel Millar commanding the 

column, a battery of Field Artillery under Captain 1 
Jones, and one company Eifles of the Nagpur Irregular Force, 
under Lieutenant Pereira. This column marched into Jabalpur 
on the 2nd of August. After a halt there of a few days, the 
larger portion of it was sent into the neighbouring districts to 
restore order. During its absence an old liajah of the Gdnd 
dynasty, Shankar Shah, his son, and some adherents of his 
house were convicted, on the clearest evidence, of plotting the 
destJTiotion of the English at Jabal{>ur, and the jdundor of the 
station. On the 18th of September iho father and 
were blown away from guns, the adherents 
iindhis being reserved for the following day. Bnt little 
fmdare**”^ doubt was entertained that tlie incriminated Jhvjah 
pimisht'ii. and the incriminated son had made many ollbrts to 
sedncc the men of the 52nd from their allegiiiiioe. 

To allay, then, the excitement which, it was apprcliendetl, their 
exeention might create in the minds of the rank and ffle, Colonel 
damieson and other officers of the regiment proceodod almost 
immediately to the lines, and explained to tho men that the 
liajah and his son had merely paid tho penalty for proved nii.s- 
conduct. They judged, from the manner of tho men, that they 
Imd removed all apprehensions from their minds. Afc 0 o’clock 
that night, however, the entire 52nd regiment 
' Diarched quietly out of the station, without noise or 
alarm, and proceeded some twenty miles without 
a halt to the Tahsiidari of Patau. At that place i 
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was stationed a company of their own regiment commanded hy 
Lieutenant MacGregor. MacGregor, who naturally had no 
intimation of the proceedings of the regiment, was sur prised, 
and at once placed in ccmfinement under sentries, d’he Sipahis 
then sent in to their colonel a letter, most respectfully worded, 
in which they announced their intention of marching 
to Dehli, and olfered to release MacGregor in ex- 
change for ten Sipahis left behind in .Jabalpur. omceVs. 

This offer not having been complied with, the 

rebels kept their prisoner till they were attacked, and then sliot 

him,* 

But, long before the commission of this atrocity, information 
of the high-handed action of the 52ad hlativo Infantry, and 
orders to return to Jabalpur, had been conveyed to the Madras 
column in the district. That column, consisting of four hun- 
dred men of the 33rd Madras Native Infantry, the rifle company 
of the 1st Madras Native Infantry, one troop of the 
4th Madras Light Cav^ilry, and four guns, manned A Madras 
by European gunners, happened to be at Damoh, nuudies 
sixty-five miles to the north-west of Jabalpur, It 
stai'ted at once, on the 21st of September. On the infantry, 
night of the 25th it encamped at Sangnimpur, about 
twenty-five miles from its destination. Between this place and 
Jabalpfir, close to a village called Katangi, flows a navigable 
river, the Hiran, the passage across which, it was thought 
possible, might be disputed by the 52nd. To secure 
the means of crossing it, a party, consisting of the 
grenadier company 33rd Madi'as Native Infantry, them, 
under Lieutenant WaLson, and a few troopers of the 
4th, under Major Jenkins, left the camp at 2 o’clock in the 
morning of the 26th. At daybreak, as they were nearing 
Katanji, Jenkins and Watson, who were riding in 
front of their column, were suddenly fired at, and 
almost immediately sxiiTounded. How they escaped them, 
it is difficult to imagine. It is, however, a fact, that 
notwithstanding ad the efforts made hy the Sipahis, they fought 
their waj^ through them and reached their men. These were 


* lliicGregors body was found by the officers of the Madras column with one 
balJ ilirough the neck, both anus broken, and his body perforated with thirty or 
forty bayonet wounds. Major Erskine had previously offered eight thousand 
rupees for his release. 
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tiot numerous enough to take the aggressive, Jenkins, there- 
. fore, drew them txi> on a liill difilculi to 

a.Kiw.t.tortueuuuubody, there awaitea the arriv..,! of 


the inain column. . • 

To this column, on the point of starting abouti G- oedock in 
the moruiug, iufot-mation arrived, in au exaggerated tone, oi 
tlie events at ICafcangi. The two Eurojxean officers were reported 
killed, and the rol)'els were said to he [wessing on in Ibrm . 
Eager to avenge their officers and relieve their eoiarades, the 
gallant native soldici’s of the coast army hurried forward. On 
reaching the mouth of the goi'go leading to Ixatangi, they found 
the 52u(.l had taken up a very strong positiran, both flanks 
covered by thick jungle. "Without hesitutixig, they opened fire 
from the guns, and then attacked the rebels with the bayonet 
and drove thorn before them. On reaching Katangf, 
they were joined by Jenkins and Watson. The 
rebels! pursuit wa.s continued beyond that place. In 
Katangi the body of Maq^iregor, murdered tinit 
morning, was found. The rebels suffered severely. A hundred 
and twenty-five dead were actually counted on the field, and it 
is certain that many more were wounded. On the side of the 
victors one man was killed and fifty v/ere vomunded. The 
column then returned to Jabalpur. 

This -was not by any means the only sldrmish v/hich took 
place in the Sagar and* Narbada territories during 
autumn of 1857. In my story of the trans- 
sigar .(gainst actioBS at Sagar, I have alluded to the condxxct of tlio 
Banpiir Eajah. This rebel chief, still hoping to 
gain greatly by the downfall of the British, had, 
after a great deal of promiscuous plundering, takoix up a 
position at Nirauli, about nine miles from Sagar, and itad 
strongly intrenched it. Against this positimi a force was sent 
from the Sagar fort on the 15ih of September, under the 
command of Lieutentant- Colonel Dalyell, 42iul 
withtbe’ioS^ Native Infantry. The expedition was not anccess- 
ful ; fur, though the rebels suflhrcd scivoroly from 
iniyea. fhe fire of the British guns, Colonel Dalyell was 
killed and the lo.ss of the attacking party in killed 
and wounded was very severe. The intrenchinont wtrs m)t 
stormed.: 

This affair did not increase the chances of the ro.storafcion of 
order. The remnant of the 62nd Native Infantry, numbering 
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some five linndred and tliirty men, continned, after its defeat 
at Katangi, to ravage the country. Joining tire 
adherents of rebel Rajahs, these men took advantage 
of the withdrawal of, the Madras column from 
Daraoh to plunder that place and to release the 
jtrisoners left there. Thej’’ then took possession of a strong fort, 
idjout thirty miles from Sagar, called Garhakdta, situated on a' 
tongue of land in an angle formed by the rivers Sonar and 
Gadhairi, and from this they constantly sallied forth to plundei- 
and destroy. In fact, as the year dre-w to a close, in spite of 
the fall of Dehlf, the daring of the rebels increased, whilst the 
liandful of British, shut up in the stations at long distances from 
each other, and powerless to interfere effectually, could do little 
more than hold their own. Several skirmishes, indeed, occurred, 
but with no decisive result. In one of those, early in November, 
near Jabalpiii-, tlie Madras troops defeated the enemy, but their 
commander, Captain Tottenham, was killed. In others, the 
defeat of the rebels merely signified a disappearance from one 
jungle to appear immedfately in another. 

In preceding pages of this chapter I have alluded to the 
conduct of Captain Tei-nan in the Narsinhpur district. I must 
devote a few lines to the military operations in that 
quarter. The garrison of Narsinhpiir consisted of Military 
four companies of the 28th Madras Native Infantry u,e Narsinb- 
under Captain Woolley. , These Sipahis, unlike pflr district, 
the bulk of their brethren in Bengal, continued 
thi’oughout the period of 1857-58 loyal and true. In November 
1857, led by Woolley and accompanied by Ternan, -^yooiiey 
they restored order ia the disturbed parts of the 
district, co-operating for that purpose with a detachment sent 
from Sagar under Captain Bober is of the 31st 
Bengal N.I. and Captain Majme of the 3rd irregular 
cavalry. Its action was most successful. The districts north 
of the Narbada were cleared of rebels; and, in a 
hand-to-hand encounter with the largest body of 
them, the rebel leader, Ganjan Singh, a landowner ^ 
of considerable consequence, was slain, and nearly all his 
followers were destroyed. Ternan, who had liis horse shot 
under ,^him in this encounter, then urged a rapid march upon 
Siughpiir, a place hold by a noted rebel called Dalganjau.*' 

* The following- is the official report of this gallant operation : *’ On Lhis 
occasion Captain Ternan took a pai-ty of the Irregular Cavalry (some of the 
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His advice was followed, and Dalganjan was talcoii and lian^'ed. 
The following month another fatal ])lc)w was dealt to the 
insurgents near Chi'nipur. When Woolley readied tliis place it 
I'mr di' found evacuated. Terinin, however, pusliing 

piaywfby " Oil a small party in search of the rehels, suceccdod 
chi'K'df sur^irising them, and cajitnring tlieir tents, a, 
4-pounder gun, and many native weapons. This 
enterprising officer followed up the blow in .raiiiiary 1S5S hy 
completely defeating the invading rebels from Idt- 
daupili\ ' garh and Bhopal at Madanpiir. By this vigorous 
stroke Tenuiu finally cleared Narsinhpur district of 
all rebels of consequence. 

Before describing the measures ultimately taken to reassert 
British authority throughout this part of India, it is necessary 
that I should take the reader for a moment to hlagod. 

Nagod is a military station, in the Uchahara district, distant 
forty-eight miles from Kewah, a hundred and eighty 
Nagdd. from Allahabad, and forty-three miles from Sagar. 

The garrison in 1857 consisted of the 50th Bengal 
N.I., commanded by Major Hampton. Up to the 27th of 
August this regiment had displayed no mutinous 
sym [horns, and the men were regarded by their 
iuVuntiy officers as staunch and loyal. It happened, however, 
that at the time that the 52nd Native Infantry de- 
camped from Jabalpur in the manner already described, a 
rumour reached Nagocl tliat Khnwar Singh was 
' stamSi and Di^''i’'3hing ou that placo. The men of the 50th wore 
loyal, accordingly ordered to prepare to march against that 
warrior. They appeared dijlighted at tlio ordci-, 
made all the necessary preparations with alacrity, and on the 
date above mentioned marched. They had not, liov/evor, 
reached the second milestone from Nagod when a voice from the 
ranks gave the order to halt. The regiment halted. Some of 
the men then told the officers that their services wore no hmger 

3rd Iiregulur Cavalry, known as Taits’ Horse, who had remained loyal) in 
advance of ilie rest of the troops, and, coming on Gauinn Singh ” — of Singh]rur, 
also called Dalganjan Singh — “ surrounded by about two hundred armed 
followers, charged him at once under a sliarj) fire. Tlie success of tlie troops 
was most complete. Captain Ternan htdiaved with much distinction, and ]ii.s 
horse was shot under him.” Not a few days afterwards, as Er.skine'‘\savs, hut 
then and there, being completely surrounded, Ganjan Singh and his chief fojiowors 
were taken prisoners, and the chief himself and several others hanged the nest 
day. Alost of the rebels were tilled during the action, however. 
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required, and tliat tliey liad better go. Opposition was useless. 
A fe\v faithful men escorted the officers and their 
families to Mirzapur, whilst the remainder, retnrning i,ut they 
to hfagod, plundered and burned the place, and then 
inaugurated in the distinct a career similar to that the distnct. 
of their brethren of the 52nd. 

Eewah, I have already stated, is a small native .state, ruled 
by a quasi-independent Eajah, recognising the 
suzerainty of the British, bound to them by treaties, Ee\v.di. 
and having a British Eesident at his court. In 1857 
the resident political agent was Lieutenant Willoughby Osborne, 
an officer of the Madras army, possessing great 
strength of will, a courage that never Mtered, and 
resolute to do his duty to the utmost. Left un- 
fettered, Willoughby Osborne almost always did the right thing ; 
but, like many other men conscious of their powers, he writhed 
under the sway of self-appreciative mediocrity. Hapjiily, at 
Eewah, he was unfettered. 

The town of Eewah* lies little more than midway between 
Allahabad and Sagar, being a hundred and thirty- 
one miles south-west of the Winer, and one hundred 
and eighty -two miles north-east of the latter. It is ofRowiiU. 
built on the banks of a small river, the Behei*, a 
tributary of the Tons.'* Around it runs a high and thick 
rampart, still nearly entire, flanked by towers, many of which 
have fallen into decay. Within this outer defence a similar 
rampart immediately environs the town ; and still further 
inward a third surrounds the residence of the Eajah. It is a 
decaying place, and i;he population in 1857 scarcely exceeded 
six thousand. 

The residence of a Eajah whose ancestors had been proud of 
their independence, surrounded by districts in which 
mutiny was rampant, lying many miles from the oianre at tho 
route of the British armies between Calcutta and situation of 
the North-West, Eewah, in June and July of 1857, Eewab. 
seemed utterly lost. Not, however, to Willoughby 
O.shorne. The firs'! point to which that able officer directed his 
efforts was to win the Eajah. His character had, indeed, 


Vide list of places at the coinmeucemeat of this voluino. Of the three 
rivers known as tho “ Tons,” that here mentioned is the Soutli -Western Tuns, 
which rises iii the state of Maihar. 
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already gained the respect and admiration of tlie prince, hnt in 
such times as were then upon tliem it became neces- 
sary that the princes of India, especially the small 
Eajahs, should feel that they had everything to lose, 
nothing to gain, by the success of the mutineers. 
Osborn# succeeded in instilling that leeling into 
the mind of the Eajah. On the 8th of June he wa,s able to 
annotmce that the Eajah of Eewah had placa'd his 
myfb."’^ troops at the disposal of the Oovernment uJ’lmliii; 

that the offer had been accepted ; and that eight 
hundred of those troops, with two guns, had been sent to 
Amarpatan — a place commanding the roads to Jabalpur, Nagdd, 
and Sagar — readj’- to oppose insurgents from any of 
troopl^tr those stations, and to intercept communications witli 
diTrfcts^ the rebellious -villages ou the Jamnah. He de- 
spatched, about the same time, eleven hundred of the 
Elijah’s troops and five guns to the Katra pass, about midway to 
Mirziipur, and whence a rapid advance could be made on that 
important commercial city, on Baiuiras, or on Chunir, as might 
be deemed advisable. A week later he obtained the Eajah’s 
sanction to send seven hundred troops to Bandah, and he 
induced him to issue a proclamation promising rewards to any 
of his soldiers who should distinguish themselveB by their 
gallantry and loyalty. ■ i 

The measures taken by Willoughby Osborne had a very 
marked inOuence on affairs in Bundelkhand. There, 
Excellent US in the adjacent territories, the smaller chieftains, 
thi-aemea- ^^^^stly men of impoverished fortunes, thouglit the 
suRs on Bun- opportunity too favourable tc be lost. They, too, 
aeikhiuui. > 1 ^ revolt. But Osborne was incessantly on the 

watch. By the skilful disposition of the Elijah’s 
troops, and by tlie display of an energy which never tired, he 
baffled all the earlier efforts of the rebels. By the exercise of 
similar cpxalities be kojit open tbe important line of road 
between Mirzapur and Jabalpui’, a necessary part of the avail- 
able postal route between Calcutta and Bpmbay. In a few 
weeks he Avas able to take an active offensive against the 
jft'taices insurgents. He defeated them at Kanchanpur and 
the flew Zorah, then advancing on their stronghold — Maihar — 

iSgews*; stormed that city on the 29th, of Decombor, 
pushed on to Jakhiinf, captured that jilace, thus 
opening thirty-six miles of road in the direction of Jabalpiir. 
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At a date considerably later be, in tbe most gallant manner, 
captured the important fort of Bijeraghugarh. Owing solely 
to tbe indefatigable exertions of this gallant Englishman, the 
rebel cause not only found no footing in Bundelk- and performs 
hand, but it lost -wmy in the adjacent territories. wondeis. 

Nagpiir, till 1853 the capital of the Bhctnsla dynasty, and 
since that period the chief town in the Central 
Pi'OYinces and the head-quarters of the Chief Com- Nagpur, 
inissioner, is a large straggling city, about seven 
mile.s in circumference, having in 1857 a population somowdiat 
exceeding a hundred thousand. Close to the city, on itswmstern 
side, is a hilly ridge running north and south, known 
as the Sitabaidi, possessing two sixmmits, one at each 
extremity, the northern being the highei’, the position, 
southern the larger, but botli commanding the city. 

Outside of but near tbe city were the arsenal — containing guns, 
arms, ammunition, and military stores of every descliption — 
and the treasury of the province, containing a large amount of 
cash. To protect theSe and the city, the Commissioner, Mr. 
George Plowden, had, of European troops, one 
company of Madras artillery, whose head-quarters 
were at Kamthi, eleven miles distant. The local 
native troops at his disposal were thus stationed : at Kamthi or 
in Nagpur itself, the head-quarters of the 1st 
infantry, the 1st Cavalry,, and the artillery of the iroopa^' 
Nagpur irregular force ; at Chanda, eighty-five 
miles south of Nagpiir, wmre the 2nd Bifantry, and a detachment 
of the 1 st, of tbe same force ; at Bhandara, forty miles to the 
east of Nagpur, was ^another detachment of the Ist Eegiment ; 
ihe head-quarters and greater part of the 3rd Eegiment were at. 
Eixipur, a hundred and thirty-seven miles still further in the 
same direction ; the remainder of that regiment •was 
at Bilaspur on the Arpa, a town in the same division, of the'wguiar 
These, 1 have said, were local troops. KamthI was 
likewise the head-quarters of a brigade of the 
Madras army. The troops stationed there in 1857 were the 
4th Madras Liglit Cavalry, the 17th, 26th, 32nd, and 33i-d 
Native Infantry, and the European artillery already alluded t<j. 
Brigiidier il. Prior commanded the Nagpur subsidiary force. 

Yery soon after the events of May 1857 at Mirath became 
known to the native population of the Central Provinces, 
symptoms of disloyalty began to he manifested by the troop.s. 
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especially by the cavalry portion, of tho local ictvce. In the 
position he occupied, ruling a largo city, dependent 
fii-fceiiiiK for physical aid upon a few European gminers and 
load five native regiments, Mr. I'iowdon could not afford 

to pass unnoticed even the sym]itoms of mtitiny. 
Still le.ss could herallbrd it when all tho circuiustanoos of the 
intended rising, to the extent oven of the signal which was to 
sot it in action,-*^ were, on the liVtli of .1 uno, revealed 
i-M-i c'^'mei ' ^lowden then resolved to act, and to 

cumuViBae act promptly. lie arranged with Cohmel Cumber" 
louitni. who entirely trusted tho luon of his own regi- 

nient— the 4th Light Cavalry— that the troopers of 
the local regiment should bo disarmed on the 17th of June. 
Colonel Cumherlege performed the task with skill and tact, and 
without bloodshed. Mr. Flowden followed up this 
Mr. Piowdeu ]3]0.^v Py go Strengthening the two peahs on the 
evfcntuSioJs. Si'tiihaldf hill, that they might serve as a refuge for 
the residents of Nagpur in tlie event of an outbreak 
in or about the city. He at the same time converted the 
Residency into a barrack, in which the civil and military 
officers should congregate during tho night. 

These fDrecautions wore effective Eotwithstauding serious 
alarms, no outbreak actually occurred. The Madras 
th7^!idiw3 soldiers remained faithful, and, Avhen a column 
of tile comprising many of then* was despatched to Jabal- 

amo^ pdr,f the departing men wore replaced by others of 

the same army not less loyal and truo. The position 
at Nagpiir was the more difficult in that the province of which 
it was the capital was isolated*. No part of it was 
troops. No Euro})eans could 
kigpur.' bo spared for it from their more jiressing duties of 
crushing the revolt in Oudh and in tlio .Nfortli-West 
Provinces. Its safety was in the hands of tho Commissioner. 
Eor it he was re.sponsible. It was his duty, with most 
inadec[uate means, to assure it. Fortunately, Mr. George 
Plowden, who represented the Government at .Nagpiir, waa^ a 
gentleman of lofty courage and imperturbable uiu-vo. Without 

■'*= The nmtiuy ivas to have broken out on tlie R-Jth of .iuiio; the signal to 
have been the ascent of three hrc-balloons from the city. Tlu; confosion of one 
of the ringloader.s, caught in the act of seducing the men of the 1st local 
infantry, gave the first intimation of the plot. 4 , 
t F/depageTO. " ^ 
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appliances, he acted as though he possessed them. Left without 
external resources, he regulated his conduct as 
thoug’h they were abundantly at his command. 

And he succeeded, I^ventually, when the first 
fever-heat of mutiny had subsided, he restored their 
arms to the local troops. There is no truer iest of a man than 
this capacity to meet dangers and difficulties when he is un- 
armed, to look them calmly in the face, to remain cool and 
imperturbable in their presence. If to do this thoroughly, to 
face disaffection boldly, and by daring self-assertion to force it 
to inaction, finally to submission — if this be a proof of greatness, 
then most assuredly Mr. George Plowden deserves to be classed 
amongst the great men brought to the front by the Mutiny 
of 1857. 


CHAPTEE TV. 

THE DOMINIONS OP THE NIZAM. 

I r will clear the ground if, before I record tlio action of tlio 
British generals which restored order tlironghont central India, 
I deal with the events in a part of the country already slightly 
tonched upon in the first chapter of this book, and upon the 
issue of which depended, to a very considerable extent, whether 
the rebellion would or would not extend throughout the length 
and breadth of southern and western ‘“India. I refer to the 
dominions of the Nizam. 

Those dominions — called alter the capital, ITaidarabad, 
the abode of Haidar — occupy a portion of Indiji 
iiiiidarajiid. south of the Yiudhya range, and enclose about 
ninety-five thousand three hundred and thirty-seven 
square miles. Measuring from their ,f:ixtreme point in the north- 
east, they extend four hundred and seventy-five 
biniiXvlus Diiles to the south-west, and in their widest part they 
of till? _ g’ive almost a similar measurement. On the north- 
dondnioua. ^ast they aro bounded by the* central provinces, of 
which Nfigpiir is the capital ; on the south-west by 
portions of the Madras Presidency ; on the west by the Bombay 
Presidency: and on the north-west Ity a portion of the same 
]iresidency, by the dominions of Sindhia, and lyy the Sugar and 
Narbada territories. A consideration of this proximity to so 
many iiiflanimable points will convince the reader how (langer- 
ous would have proved a Haidarahjid in arms; how essential 
it Wiis that trancpiillity should he maintained within her 
borders. 

When the year 1857 dawned, the Nizam was Nasir-iid-dyulah, 
This prince died, however, on the 18th of May, and 
Tiic Nizam, was succeeded by his son Afzul-ild-daulah. The 
minister, Salar Jang, nephew of his predecessor, 
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Suraj-iil-Miilk, had held the highest office in the state since the 
year 1853. He was a man of great ability, great 
intelligence, devoted to the interests of hi.s country Jans, 
and his master. It was Ijis pride to prove that the 
natives of India can be governed by natives, not only with 
justice, but ydth a regard to their habits and moiles of thought, 
such as, he considei-ed was impossible under alien rule. But, 
holding these opinions, he was, nevertheless, a sincere admirer 
of the British character ; sensible of the absolute necessity of 
an overlordship, which, while interfering as little as possible 
with the internal affairs of a native state, should take from ench 
the power to draw the sword against a neighbour. The British 
Eesident at the Court of the Nizam in the early part of 1857 
was Mr. Biisliby. This able officer, however, died in Hchruary 
of that year. He was succeeded by Major Outhbeit Davidson, 
an officer of the Bengal army, who had at a pi'evious 
period held the office temporarily, and who had then 
shown that he possessed all the qualifications mvidBou. 
necessary for discharging its duties in quiet times. 

Major Davidson took charge of the office of Eesident on the lOth 
of April. In a very short time an opportunity olFered for him 
to show the stuff he was made of. I have already stated that 
on the 18th of May the Nizam, Nasir-ud-daulah, died. His son, 
Afeul-ud-daulah, was installed after the necessary ^ ^ 
ceremonies. But to the dis^iffected iu Haidarabad the'acoL'sLi 
the death of one luiler and the succession of another 
seemed to offer a mine of promise. The late Niz4m ' 
had trusted Salar Jang. It was quite possible that lus successor 
might refuse his coufideiice to that powerfid minister. At ail 
events an attempt might be made to discover the actual lay of 
the situation. Accordingly, when the meu of the city of 
Haidarabad rose on the morning of the 12th o.f June, they found 
the walls of the city covered with placards, signed or puiport- 
ingto be signed by orthodox Maulavfs, calling upon the faithful 
to enrol themselves and murder the Europeans. Major David- 
son was not the last to receive the intelligence. 

Acting promptly and with vigour, he at once j,® 
re( [nested the general to parade his entire force in Oaviiit'wu, 
full ma^’ching order, with forty rounds of ammuni- 
tion per man. This parade impressed the disaffected immensely. 
On the morning of the 15th a second parade, not less imposing, 
svas ordered. At this the Eesident was present, and addressed 
' VOL. Y. a , 
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tlie troopK.^- By tlmt time it hafl ])ocome knowjj Lliat th(3 
iuliuence of Salar Jang was not less weighty with tlio now ralor 
than it had. been with his predeeessor. Tljat ioyal 
minister, on learning that a large mob Inul assoiubkul 
near the mosque known as the ftb'kka mt^sqne, and 
liad lioisted theraa green flag, sent down a, corps of Arab nuM- 
oenaries upon whom he could rely to dispers('. them. Snbsc*- 
({ucntly he arrested the principal leaders of tlie moveniout, and 
for the moment the plague was stayed. 

Only, however, for the moment. The information wdiioli 
poured daily from the outer world into the city, 
ijad feeling often in an exaggerated form, made every day a 
thrllopuir deeper impression upon the minds of the more 
tiuti by the bigoted of the population. They argued that, whilst 
the nona? their co-religionists had risen for the faith in the 
west. north-west, it was not becoming in tliem to sit idle 
in the south. They recalled to the minds of 
listeners, likewise impressionable and fanatically disposed, that 
little more than half a century had'^elapsed since Dehli, the 
(japital of the Muhammadan world of India, had fallen into the 
hands of the infidel ; that a suj)reme effort had now recovered 
it, and that, if that effort were supported by the entire 
Muhammadan community of the Dakhan, the recovery 'would 
be made complete, the gain would become permanent. These 
were no idle words. T'hey sank^deep into the minds of the 
people of Haidarahad — a people that had never known European 
rule, and that had never welcomed its approach to their borders. 
In a few' weeks they produced corresponding acts. 

A little before 5 o’clock on the evening of the 17th of July, 
five hundred of the Eohilah troops in the service ol‘ 
the Nizam, supported by some four thousand of the 
libijd. mob of Haidarahad, rose in insurrection and marched 
on the Itcsideucy, demanding the release of thirteen 
mntiueers and deserters, who, caught red-hauded in revolt, 
had been made over by Major Davidson to tSalar 
wt’vu/tilf That minister, who was not very w'cli 

served by his agents, only heard of the outhrenk jusi 

* Tlie gan-isDii at or near Haidarahad consi.stcd of a battalion uf artillery, 
the 7th Madi-as Light flavaliy ; the 3rd Madras Europeans ; the .1st, ^.Jnd, 2-itk 
:S-l:th, fist, f2iid, and f[)th Native Infantry. 7’he force, known as The 
Ifiiidariibad Subsidiary Force,” was coininaaded by Brigadier, afle.r\vards Sir 
I-iiac Coffin. 
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on the eve of its occnTrence. He at once sent a special 
messenger to warti the Resident. Major Davidson, how- 
ever, in. anticipation of some sneh movement, had improvised 
defences all round the Residency, Jiad mounted giins on the 
newly-erected bastions, and had warned his military s(^cretaiy. 
Major Briggs, to arrange the troops at his d4sj:iosaf 
ill the manner best calculated to meet a sudden ni^Msoti’s 
attack. Seven minutes then sufficed to send every 
man in the Residency to his post. The insurgents 
came on, in the manner of undisciplined fanatics, drunk with 
exciteiaeut, without order, and without leading, properly so 
called. A fire of grape from the ramparts sent them reeling 
back. They came on again, only similarly to be received, anil 
similarly to retire. Staggered by this reception, they ivere 
beginning to recover from their mental intoxication, 
when a charge of the Nizam’s troojis decided them 
to flee in confusion. Many of them then took refuge rebeiV 
in a two-storied house, at the end of a naiTOw street. 

In this place it was resolved to allow them to stay till the morn- 
ing. They did not, however, avail themselves of the permission. 
Mining tinder the floor, they escaped during the night. In this 
attack on the Residency, several of the rebels wore killed ; in 
their flight from the Nizam’s troo^is more were taken 
prisoners. Amongst the latter were the two ring- 
leaders, Torabaz Khan and> Maulavi Alla-ud-din. leadw". 

The former, attempting to escape, was shot dead ; 

the latter was tried, convicted, and transported to the Andaman 

Islands. 

The manner in which, this wanton attack terminated ]>ro- 
duced a very salutary effect on the minds of the 
Ilaidariibad poi^ulation. It showed them very pr^Jauetd^ 
clearly that their own rulers, men of their own 
faitli, sided with the British. It needed hut one 
w’-ord from Siilar Jang to rouse the entire country. Not only 
wuis that w'urd not spoken, but the fanatical Muhammadans 
wore made clearly to understand that, in the event of their 
rising, they would have to deal, not with the British only, but 
wuth their own Government as well. 

Still, the situation grew daily more critical. The city of 
Haiti arabad had ever been filled with military 
adventurers. The custom of importing A.rabs from 
bt'Tund the s'^a, and of forming of them regiments 
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of peculiar trust, had long prevailed. But, in addition to the 
Arabs, there used to come from every part of lnili;i 
nVimmeioL adventurous spirits to whom the sober a.(l- 

Idvwltwera'* ministration of the British gave no avocation. 

From Eohilkhand, from the Panjab, from Sin din 
from Dehli, and from the border-land beyond the Indns, men 
of this stamp had never been wanting. To them were added, 
in the autumn of 1857, adventurers more dangerous still. Th(:5 
mutinied and disbanded Sipahis wlio had been unable to reach 
Dehli, or whose offers had been rejected by Sindhia, poured in 
shoals iiito Haidarabad. Combining with the other 
taio'ite City, classes I have mentioned, and who gave them a 
cordial welcome, they helped to swell the ranks of 
the disaffected and to impart to them a discipline in which the 
others were lacking. 

The presence of these men added not a little to the diffi- 
culties of Salar Jang and the Nizam. Every 
oifumonrs xumonr of misfortunes befalling the British arms, 
which reached the city, roiised feelings which might 
at any moment prelude an outbreak. If we think of all tluit 
was happening in the North-Western provinces — of the 
massacre of Kanhpiir, of the long siege of Dehli, of the leaguer 
of Laklmao, of Havelock’s three retirements, of the events at 
Agra, at Indiu’, at Jhausi, at Bandah — we shall understand 
very easily why this was so. It must be remembered, too, that 
rumour magniffed every skirmish into a battle, every repulse 
of the British into a catastrophe, wdrilst it but faintly 
"uwm'iblr ■"'bispered, or whispered only to discredit, the 
iiicpic.' victories gained by the foreigners. AVhen we think 
of the news of these disasters coming upon an in- 
fffinimablo people, hating, with the intolerant hate of religion, 
the dominant infidel, armed to the teeth, and chafing under 
their forced inaction, we may well wonder how peace was, by 
any means, preserved. 

But pea(je was preserved — mainly owing to the excellent 
. understanding between the Governmont of the 
Nizam and the British Eesidout. Whilst the 
former used all those arts which a powerful native 
government lias so well at command, to check the fouatical 
ardour of the disaffected, the Eesident, acting in 
concert with the Nizam, applied for a larger Ibrce 
,.nive. of European troops to overawe the same class. In 
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consequence of tliese representations Davidson received later 
in the year a reinforcement of a regiment of cavalry, a 
regiment of infantry, and some axtilleiy. 

Whilst thus securing bjs hase. Major Davidson was not un- 
mindful of another means for employing the trained 
soldiers of the Nizam — the soldiers of the Haida- Pfiviason 
rabad contingent, led by English otHcers — in a uuM'mpioy- 
inanner which might transfer the sympathies of the 
great hulk of the people, from whose ranks tliose Hriinrlihilf 
soldiers were drawn, to the British canse. Acting 
ill concurrence, tlien, with the Nizam and Salar indu. 

Jang, and with the full apjiroval of the Government 
of India, he formed towards the beginning of 1858 a brigade 
from the regiinents of the contingent, and sent it to act in 
central India. This brigade was comjiosed of the 1st, 3rd, and 
4th regiments of cavalry, of the 3rd and 5th regiments of 
infantry, and of three field-batteries of artillery. The splendid 
deeds of these troops will be narrated in their proper place. 
But I will not wait to ’•record that the other purpose which 
had suggested this action to Major Davidson was entirely ac- 
complished. The successes obtained by these soldiers 
elated the relations they had left behind them, and of 
these came, in a very brief period, to regard as their 
own the cause for which their kinsmen were fighting. ^ 

Erom that time forward all ssnxiety ceased in ITaidarahad itself. 
In some parts of the districts the disturbances which arose were 
eagerly qtielled, and, with one exception, no chieftain of rank 
showed the smallest inclination to question the wisdom of the 
policy adopted by the Nizam and his ministei*. 

That exception was the Eajah of Sliorapur.* Shorapiir is a 
small territory situated in the south-west angle of 
the Nizam’s dominions. The Hindu chief who had suoriipur. 
ruled it had, fifteen years prior to 1857, fallen into 
pecuniary difficulties so great that he found himself unable to 
fuliil his obligations to his suzerain, the Nizam. , . 

(Jortam arraiigeiuents, xinuecessary aere to aetaii, antfcedent 
followed, whieli ended, after the death of the Eajah, 
in the administration of the country falling for a 
time iu,;t(> the hands of the British, This arrangement lasted 

* For a moiit iuterestiiig account of the Rajah of Shorapur and the causes 
whicli led him to revolt, I refer the reader to the Story of My Life, hy the late 
Colouel Meadows Taylor, one of ffie most charming of aatobiographies. 
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till 1853, -wlieii tlie country was handed over to tlic native rrdcr 
in a very flourishing condition. Tlio yomig Ihijali, 
I'lid'comiiirt howcvei’, sooii dissipatcd his resources ; and, iintiily, 
(.i'Uie itajiih ] 3 eeaine so embarrassed as, to he utterly Tethd.ess. 
.iisii.jiaimr, State of niiud when tlie events oi 

1S57 occurred. V^ith the record of the disasters attending, {he 
British ciime whispers of the advantages wiiieh, .musi; accrue to 
him from a successful roheilion. TIio h’ayih had noi. 

strength of mind to resist the temptation. 
Intoxicated hy the promises ni:ule him, he called 
tog’ether the men of his own clan, and liogiin. to levy Bolu'lah 
Jind Arab mercenaries. 

Fidl intelligence of the doings of the Rajah %vas quickly 
conveyed to Major Davidson. ^Veli aware that to 
prevent an outbreak even hy an extravagant display 
of force was far wiser and far cheajier than to allow 
it to come to a head, Davidson at once took decisive 
measures. Acting in concert with Lord Elphinstone, who 
disp'iaj^ed on this occasion, as on every other, a far-sighted 
policy and a rare unselfishness, he called np, with the sanctioui 
of that nobleman, from the Boinhay Presidency a force under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, consisting of a detachment of 
European troops, the Maratha PTorse, tlie .15th 
mmdl'ttin Bombay Native Infantry, and a battery of artillery. 
iRitjairs This force ho located at a point equi-distant between 
(.ot.ntrj . Shortlpur and the southern Maratha country. At 

the same time he arranged that a force from the Madras 
Presidenc}’-, nnder Major Hughes, should watch the eastern 
frontier of Shorapur, whilst he detached*fonr hundred men and 
two guns of the Haidarahfid contingent, commanded hy Captain 
IVyndliam, to occupy Linsugiir, ready to act in concert with 
ei ther of the other forces, as necessity might require. 

Before these preparations had been completed Cxithbert 
o- latches Ihividson, hoping to save the Ihijah from his own 
Uuw mnfp, folly, despatched to his court, early in January 1858, 
hiijV" of his own most trusted assistants, Captain Bose 
Camphell. Campbell, however, only wasted .liis 
efforts. The Rajah had given himself to the fanati<jal party. 
Not only did he continno deaf to all entreaties, hut Iso, was, it 
is believed, prepared to connive at the murder of 
1;"^'-' hiK guest. This, at least, is certain, that Captain 
Campbell received an intimation from the Rajah’s 
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own relatives and servants that his life w’-as in imminent 
danger. 

It would have been fruitless to temporise further. Captain 
Cainphell proceeded to^ Linsugur and ordered 
Wyndham to march on Shoi'apiir. Wyndham Wyofibani 
started at once and renched Shorapur on thejth of 
February. As he approached, the Eajah, as is 
customary in such cases, sent his own servants to indicate 
a proper eucamping-ground. The servants led 
W 3 md]iani to the place selected — a narrow valley, 
surrounded by lofty hills and rocks. But Wyndliam, a snare laid 
though but a captain, was too old a soldier to theulyaA 
fall into the trap. He moved on to an open 
plain, where he was comparatively safe from danger of 
surpi'ise. 

That night Wyndham was attacked by a force composed of 
the clansmen of the Rajah, of Arabs and Rohilahs, ^ , 

estimated at from five thoiisand to seven thousand troops 
strong. The attack co?itinued all night, but its 
result was never doubtful. Wyndham, aided by 
Rose Campbell and the medical officer, Dr. Williamson, 
barricaded the position, and with the guns kept up 
a continuous fire. At 1 o’clock in the morning ha 
was reinforced by a hundred cavalry of the 
Haidarabad contingent. Tl^e rebels then ceased their attack, 
and occupied the heights near the town. 

Meanwhile, expresses had been sent to Major Hughes and 
Colonel Malcolm. Major Hughes, with two com- 
panies 74th J-Iighlaud<p's and some Madras cavalry, Hughes 
arrived first, early on the morning ot the Stfi. the re-cue, 
Joining his troops to those of Wyndham, Hughes 
at once attacked the rebels. A squadron of the 8th Madras 
ctivali' 3 % commanded by Captain Newberry, led the attack, and 
charged a body of Robilahs. Unfortunately, Newlierry and 
his .subaltern, Lieutenant Stewart, better mounted than their 
men, dashed into the middle of tho rebels before 
tlieir men could follow them. Newberry was killed 
and Stewart was severely wounded. The enemy, 
however, wore driven from tho heights above the town. The 
citj’- being very strong, tho approaches to it difficult 
of access, and the walls and bastions crowded with [Jie cUv 
defenders, Hughes thought it advisable to wait for ^ ' 
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Colonel Malcolm’s force, wliicli was expected that night, before 
attempting anything further. 

But the Elijah did not wait for Malcolm. Dispirited by tlio 
failure of his attack on W^yndham, and aware tliaL 
reinforcements were approaching, he gave up the 
game as precipitately as he had entered upon it, and, 
accompanied by a few horsemen, fled that nigdit 
towards Haidarabad. Arriving there, with but two 
followers in his train, ho made fruitless attempt to 
gain the protection of the Arabs. Despairing of a, 
refuge, he was found wandering in the bazaar, was ap]u-ehended, 
and taken to Salar Jang, who made him over to tlm Eesident. 
The departure of the Eajah led to the immediate evacuation 
of Shorapiir by the hostile bands. Colonel Malcolm, 
ftntwstoe arrived on the evening of the 8th, entered the 

town. town the following morning and found it almost 
deserted. Captain Eose Campbell assumed charge 
of the administration of the country.* 

So ended the only serious attempt made to disturb the 
tranquillity of the Dakhau.f The preservation of 
that tranquillity was essential to the maintenance 
of the British power in India. There can be no 
question but that the rising of Haidarabad, headed 
hy the Nizam, would have boon a blow struck at 
the heart. The whoH of western and southern 
India would have followed. Central India, the dominions of 
Holkar, and Eajputanii could not have escaped ; and 
l.htostcme, probable that ilie communications 

Lord H, inis, between Calcutta and the North-West would havo 
sonand^tL''*' ^6®^ Severed. That this calamity did not occur is 
imderiiir’"” duc to many causes. The far-sighted and generous 
orfers, policy of Lord Elphinstoue did much ; tho Governor 
of Madras, Lord Harris, contributed all that was 
possible for a man in his high position to contribute. Majur 
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* Tiie stnry of the Rajah’s end is tragical. He was sentenced to deatli, !nu‘ 
the Governor-General commuted the punishment to four years’ imprisonment, 
after which he miglit be restored to his teiTiloiy. The very day tho hajiUi 
received this news he shot himself. Colonel Meadows Taylor tluu'ks accidoutaliv. — 
YidQ Story of My Life, Yo\.U. ' “ 

t The literal meaning of the term “ Dakhan ” is “ soutn.” Iloiic.e the south 
of India is called “ The Dakhan,” Le. “the south.” It is often inconvaitlj si-oit 
“ Deccan,” “ Dekhan,” “Dekkan.” 
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Cntlibert Davidson displayed a skill, a tact, and an energy i’ar 
above tlie average ; be was well served by his snbordinatf^s : 
Colonel Malcolm, Major Hughes, Captain Wyndham, and tlieir 
comrades executed with, marked ability the tasks entrusted to 
them. But the efforts of these men, great and 
vain able as they were, would have been ntte^j-ly un- b.y\he““'^ 
availing had the Nizam and his minister not 
seconded them. For three months the fate of India 
was in the hands of Afzul-ud-danlah and Salar Jang. Tlieir 
wise policy proved that they preferred the certain position of a 
protected state to the doubtful chances of a resuscitation of the 
Dehli monarchy under the auspices of revolted 8ipahis. 



BOOK XTY.— CKJ^TRxVL INDU, KrUWl, aW.-VlBAR, x\Kl> I'lll': 
BOUTITEIIK MAIOVTILV OOLIK'rUY. 


CHAPTER I. 

SIR HUGH ROSE AND CENl’RAL INDIA. 

In a previous cliapter of tliis history*! stated that Colonel 
Buxand had been appointed to act as argent for the Governor- 
General at Indiir in consequence of the departure 
HiuidHor of the agent, Sir Robert Hamilton, to Europe on 
leave. Sir Robert Hamilton, on hearing of the 
mutiny at Mirath, at once asked perniission, though lie had 
been hut six weeks in England, to return and join 
ap]')ointinent. The application was granted, and 
Sir Robert arrived in Calcutta in August 1857. 

Yery soon after he had reached Calcutta, Sir Robert Hamilton 
was called upon by the Government to state the luoasnros 
which he considered necessary for the restoration of tranquillity 
in central India. There were very many reasons why it was 
natural that the Government should be anxious to havo bis views 
on this important subject. Sir Robert Hamilton was a voi\y 
eminont public servant. Ifo had passed the greater 
(jiiiiiifl.-atidiia part of his career in high official positions in central 
jliiniiitoii to only had he traversed every inch of 

I'cv^'nuo territory, hut he knew the exact distances 

between village and village throughout it, tlio lay 
cL-ntraiiudia. of pig ground, the disposition of the people, tho 
peculiarities which constituted either a bond or a 
division between the several districts. Sir Robert had trained 
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from Ins early youth the boy who, in 1857, ruled the posaossions 
of his ancestors as Tukaji liao Holkar. The training and the 
ccmnection — that between a guardian and a ward — had inspired 
both with similar feelings, feelings of the warmest regard. 
More than that — each thoroughly believed in the other. Each 
would have wagered the possession he most valued on the 
question of the loyalty of the other. Sir Eobert Hamilton was 
not less acquainted with all the courtiers of his charge, -with 
their character, their dispositions, the inlinences they exercised. 
He Iniew to a scarcely less degree every man of note in the 
country. 

When, then, tlie Government of India applied to Sir Kobert 
Hamilton to state the measures which he considered 
necessary for the restoration of order in central 
India, they did that wdiich it would have been submits a 
in the highest degree unwise to omit. Sir Eobert p«"tication® 
Hamilton responded to the call. He drew up a ot c«arai 
memorandum, which he submitted to the Governor- o^J^vernment. 
General. Lord Canning passed it on to Sir Colin 
Oamphell, who was still in Calcutta. 

Sir Eobert Hamilton’s plan was as follows. He proposed that 
whilst one column, coming from the Bombay Presi- 
dency, should make Mau its base of operations, and 
sweep thence the country between that point and 
Ivalpi on the Jamnah, reccinquering Jhansl in its course; an- 
other, coming from Madras, should form its base at Jabalpxir, 
clear the line of comrmmication with Allahabad and Mirzapur, 
and cross Bundelkhand to Banduh. Thus Kalpi and Bandah 
would constitute the » points towards which the two columns 
would separately be directed. 

This xhan was fully discussed between Sir Eobert Hamilton, 
Sir Colin Campbell, and the Chief of the Staff- 
General Mansfield — and, in the end, was, with one 
slight modification in one of its details, adopted.* 

Sir Eoboi’t Hamilton calculated that if no delay 
wei’e to occur in the formation of the several 
columns, the points indicated would bo reached by the Ist of 
May, 1858. 

Tlfc moclilication was iininaterial. Sir R. Hamilton had suggested that 
the two brigades of wiiicli tlie Mau column would be composed should, prior to 
tlieir advauce on Jhansf, effect a junction at Sfpri. Sir Colin Campbell 
substituted Gu'nah for Siprf. Gunah is nearer to Jhansf by seventy miles. 


The plan is, 
with out! 
slight modi' 
licatidii, 
approved of. 
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This plan, approved, Sir Robert Hamilton proceeded to Inclxii-, 
and arrived there on the l(3th of December, 
rimSlmSmes 1857, and not only resumed the aipxointment 
political charge of the of Governor-Greneral’^ Agent tor central i udia, 
but toolc up likewise tile pditical I'unotitms 
ki respect of all the chiefs in llie Sagar and 
Narbada territories, whiek, till then, had been exercised by the 
Commissioner of those territories. 

The day that witnessed the return of Sir Robert Hamilton 
greeted likewise the arrival of the officer who had been 
nominated by Lord Canning to command tlie force which, 
having its base at Man, was to work up to the southern bank 
of the Jamnah. That officer was Major-General 
and Sir Hugh Rose, K.O.B.* Sir .Hugh Ilose bore, even 

iiudiEwe Ibeu, a high character for ability, decision, and 
ugi ..(tee Entering the army in 1820, he had early 

given proof of those qualities, and when, in 1840, the Govern- 
ment of the Queen decided to detach several British offieei’s 
to serve in Syria with the view of cliScldng the progress of 
the rebellious Pasha of Egypt, Lieutenant-Colonel Piose pro- 
ceeded thither in the capacity of Deputy Adjutant-General. 
Here he distinguished himself no less by his judgment 
than by his daring courage. In a hand-to-hand encounter 
in Egypt Egyptian cavalry, in which he was 

■ ’ wounded, Colonel Rose* captured with his own 

hamd the leader of the enemy, an exploit which procured for 
Mm a sabre of honour from the Sultan and the Order of the 
Nishan Iftihar set in diamonds. For his conduct in Syria, too, he 
was decorated with the companionship of the Bath. A little later 
he was nominated by Lord Palmerston Consul-General of Syria. 

When, a few years subsequently, Russia was pre])ariiig to 
make her bid for the inheritance of the “ sick man,” Colonel 
■itcoartmti nominated secretary to the embassy at 

nopi^*’ Con Stan (inople. Later on, jxxst before the storm 
broke, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe proceeded to 
England, and Colonel Rose succeeded him as chnnjti (Vaffairos. 
Holding that office, he not only penetrated the designs of 
Russia, but detected that the one means by which EngLnid 
could foil them was to put her foot down, and say, “ Onp step 
further constitutes war.” Impressed with this idea, when 


* Afterwai'ds Field Mai-shal Lord Strathiiairn, G.C.B., G.O.S.L, &c. 
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Priace MenscliikofF endeavoured to impose upon, the Sultan 
terms wliich would have annihilated the indepetidence of 
Turkey, and the Sultan, turning to the British charge (V affair or, 
implored Mm to give a material pledge of the support of 
Eng'laiid Ijy hringing the British fleet into Turkish waters, 
€!olonel Kose took the responsibility upon himself, and ordered 
the fleet, wliich was then lying before Malta, to Bcsika Bny, 
The flict that .such an order had been sent answered for the 
moment the purposes of the Sultan. Russia was checked ; and, 
if she renewed her attack, it was because the same firmness and 
the same clear-sightedness were not apparent in the conduct 
of the British ministers who approved the admiral for refusing 
to comply with Colonel Rose’s requisition. 

Suhseque.ntly Ctdonel Rose served in the Crimean war. He 
was recommended for the Cross of the Legion of 
Honortr for his conduct at Alma, was repeatedly Crimea, 
mentioned for disiinguished conduct in the trenches 
before Sebastopol, and had two horses shot under him at 
Inkerman. I cannot omit to add that Marshal Oanrobert, then 
commanding the French army in the Crimea, recommended 
General Rose for the Victoria Cross for his gallant comluct on 
three different occasions, and that the claim was not preferred 
solely because general (.ifflcers were expressly excluded from the 
decoration. For his services in this war General Rose received 
the Turkish order of the Medjidie, was nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and received a step in ranlc “ for 
distinguished conduct in the -field.” 

When the mutiny broke out iu India, Sir Hugh Rose 
proceeded at once to 4b at country. He landed in 
Bombay on the 19th of September, was brought on 
the general staff of the army from that date, and Bombay, 
was shortly appointed to the command of the force 
acting in Malwfi, the operations of which I have recofded in 
this volume.'-'' .I,fe proceeded accordingly to Indur in company 
with Sir Robert: Hamilton, who had taken the only route then 
open, that via Bombay. 

Simultaneously, almost, with the appointment of Sir Hugh 
Rose to command one of the columns in- 
dicated, Brigadier General Whitlock of the 
Madras army was nominated to direct the other. Ma iras cuiumn. 


■* Fide Chapter ii. of the last Book. 
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The proceedings of this officer will he related in the next chapter. 
This will be devoted to the operationsof the Man column. 

The force now called the Central India Field Force, of which 
Sir Hugh Eose took command on the 17tli of 
of Sir*Husrh Decemhei’, consisted of two brigades — -the first 
Rose’s fureL being at Man; the second at Sihor. The brigades 
were thus formed. The first, under tlie command 
of Brigadier 0. S. Stuart of the Bombay army, was composed of 
a squadron 14th Light dragoons, a troop of the 3rd Bombay 
light cavalry, two regiments of cavalry Ilaidarabad contingent, 
two companies of the 86th Eegiment,* the 25th Kegiment 
Bombay Native Infantry, one regiment infautr}?- Ilaidarabad 
contingent, three light field batteries — one belonging to the 
Eoyal Artillery, one to that of Bombay, the third to Ilaidarabad 
— and some sappers; the second, commanded by Brigadier 
Steuart, 14th Light Dragoons, of the head-quarters of the 
14th Light Dragoons, head-cxuarters of the 3rd Bombay light 
cavalry, one regiment of cavalry Haidarabad contingent, 
the 3rd Bombay European Eegiment,f the 24th Bombay Native 
Infantry, one I’egiment of infantry Haidarabad contingent, a 
battery of Horse Artillery, one light field battery, one battery 
Bhopal artillery, one company Madras sappers, a detachment of 
Bombay sappers, and a siege-train ; this latter was manned, 
when brought into action, by draiights from the field batteries. 
From tlie second chapter of the* last book the reader will 
have gathered some idea of the hard work which 
irf'thrtroopl already devolved npon this force ; he will have 
corat)oaing seen how the men composing it had triumphed over 
force.'^^** obstacles, had beaten every enemy, had proved 
incontestably that they were made of the stuff 
which required only leading to conquer. They had now ouce 
more a leader. Personally, indeed, that leader was a stranger 
to them, hut his ropmtation had gone before him, and that repu- 
tation was of a nature to make the men giudge even the short 
period of repose which it was necessary that they should take. 
That repose wms necessary for the perfect carrying out 
A short poriod of tff tho plam dcviscd hy Sii L. Ila'inilton w’lth 
Gainphell in Calcutta ])y virtue of 
(;o!icert\viih it^'' ” wMch a secoud force, that to bo oomrqa.nded 

* The remaiiuler of the companies of this regiment joined jnst before the 
attack on Ghandm. 

t Now the 2nd Battalion, Lemster Eegunent 
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by Wliitloclv, should start from Jabalpur. Until tidings of 
Wliitlock’s movements should be received, Sir Hugh wa.s forced 
to halt at Miiu. 

The time was not thrown away. The tw-o brigades were 
organized; the country immediately about them 
was pacified; the line of advance was marked out; 
the men had time to recruit themselves. The 
country about Mau and Indiir is peculiai'ly suited to t)e a 
resting-place. It abounds with the necessaries of life ; there is 
plenty of water and of fodder; the climate at that season is 
most enjoyable ; the country, hilly and diversified, is pleasant 
to the eye. The halt there was but short; it scarcely exceeded 
three weeks — ^not too long- -to satiate the men with their rest, yet 
long enough to make them glad to be once move on the move. 

On the 6th of January Sir Hugh Eose, accompanied by Sir 
E. Hamilton, started from Mau to join the 2nd ^hefovc' 
brigade at Sihor. On the 8th the siege-train was enters 'tipou 
despatched thither. It arrived on the 15th, On 
the following morning Sir Hugh, reinforced by ' 
about eight hundred Ehoptil levies contributed hy the loyal 
Begam of that principality, started for Kahatgarh, a strong- 
fort held by the rebels. The 1st brigade left Man on the 10th, 
and then marched in a line i)arallel with the 2nd brigade upon 
Chanderi, a very famous fortress in tlie teriitories of Sindhia, 
I propose first to follow the" fortunes of the 2nd brigade. 

Eahatgarh, distant only twenty-fi-N-e miles from Siigar, is 
situated on the spur, of a long high hill, and 
commands the country surrounding it. The eastern 
and southern faces of t>he fortress are almost perpendicular — the 
rock being scarped. Bound their base runs a deep and rapid 
river — the Bina— answ-ering the purpose of a wet ditch. The 
north fiice is covered by a strong wall, facing a very thick 
jungle, between which and the wall is a deep ditch twenty 
feet wide. The we-stern face overlooks the town and the road 
t{.) Sagar, and its gateway is flanked by several bastions, round 
and square. Along each face and in the four auglo.s were 
Itastions commanding the only possible approaches. Altugether 
it was a most formidable position. 

yir,Hugh Eose arrived before this place on the morning of 
the 24th of January. He at once, with small loss, sh-Hurrir 
drove the enemy from the outside positions they 
had occupied in the town and on the banks of the the'pifice;”'^' 
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river, and tlien completely invested tlie place. Fronting 
the eastern face he posted the Bhopal troops; facing the 
northern, the 3rd Bombaj'- light cavalry and the cavalry of 
the Haidarabad contingent. With thts remainder of the foi'ce 
he occupied the plain across which runs the road to Sagar. He 
then reconnoitred''the ground preparatory to selecting sites for 
his breaching batteries. 

The enemy, falling back as Sir Hugh advanced, had re- 
occupied the town. Issuing from its walls into the 
thick jungle already spoken of, they made thence, 
during the 25th, several raids on the camp-followei's 
and baggage animals of the force, and at night even 
attacked the position held by the Bhopal troops. They were, 
however, repulsed with slight loss. 

Early the following morning Sir Hugh Eose made a move 
forward. Crossing the Sagar road with the Srd 
Biu'opeans, followed by the 18-pounders, howitzers, 
and mortars, and the guns of the Haidarabad 
Contingent, he entei*ed the*jungle. But no sooner 
had he reached a point well within its thick covering, 
than the enemy, who had been lurking near, fired 
the jungle-grass on all sides. For a few momenta 
the position was perilous, hut Sir Hugh, turning back beyond 
the range of the flames, sent his sappers to cut a road for the guns 
up the height to the north of the to<ivn. This operation and the 
bringing up of the guns occupied the greater part of the day. 

Meanwhile the renminder of the force had 
occupied the town, and driven the enemy 
within the fort. » 

x\t 3 o’clock the summit of the hill fronting the northern 
face of tlie fort was gained. Sir Hugh at once 
selected sites for his breaching batteries, and set the 
sappers to work. By 8 p.m. the mortar battery was 
read}". Whilst it was being thrown up the (>- 
pounders of the Haidarabad contingent maiutaincid a constant 
fire of shot and shell on the fort, wliiLst the hrd JOuropeans 
employed their Enfield rifles to keep down the matchlock fire 
of the enemy. At 11 p.m. the mortar battery opened lire, and 
continued it all night. T’he breaching batteries wea? com- 
pleted by daybreak. 

These opened fire early on the morning of tlie 27th, and 
continued it all that day and the day following. At 10 on 


'I'he rebels 
niHke iin 
olfeusive 
defence. 


Tile rebels 
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attack. 
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the 28t]i a large hreach had been made, and two iimii went 

forward to examine it. They had just returned 

when a sudden rush of camp-followers and cattle- 

clriyers from the rear g;ave intimation that some- 

thing startling had happened. It transpired ini- 

inediately that a rebel force was advancing te the relief of the 

place. 

It -was so indeed. The Eajah of Banpiir, whose doings in 
the vicinity of Sagar I have already recorded,^' was 
advancing on the rear of the besieging force ^vith a 
considerable body of revolted Sipahis and utbor niarch.'s to 
levies. He came on with great boldness, liis 
standards flying, and his men singing their national 
hymns. But, if his appearance at this critical juncture was a 
surprise to Sir Hugh Eose, it was a surprise that did not 
embarrass him. Instead of ceasing his fire against the fort he 
redoubled it. To deal with the Eajah of Baupur, he at the 
same timfe detached a small force, consisting of a detachment 
of the 14th Light I)rago‘5ns, the 3rd Bombay cavalry, the horse 
artillery, and the 5th Haidarabad infantry. It did not require 
extraordinary exertion to effect this object. Tlie confidence of 
the Eajah and his followers vanished as they heard 
the tramping of the horses of the British and Indian -„ut vimi-sbes 
oavalrju They did not wait to be charged, but, <>» 
throwing away their arms und ammunition, made tiie'iMUsu 
off with such celerity, that, though hotly pursued, a u-oopa. 
few only were cut up. 

The attempt at relief, apparently so formidable, ^vas really a 
stroke of fortune for Bij’ Hugh, It had been made, 
evidently, in concert with the rebels wfithin the fort, 
and its failure so disbeartened them, that they evacuaied. 
silently evacuated Eahatgarh during the night, 
escaping by a patli the precipitous nature of which Seemed to 
preclude tbo possibilify of its being used by man.| Their iligJit 
was not on the whole to he lamented, for Eahatgarh was found 
V-idfi page t3tj atul the pages followiag. 

t “The most ainaziug filing was to see the place from whence they had 
escaped. To look down the precipitous path made one giddy — and yet down 
this place, whore no possible footing could be seen, they had all gone — men and 
women — iTi the dead of the night! One or two mangled bodies lay at the 
bottom, attesting the difficulty of the descent. Nothing but despair could have 
tempted them to have clio.sen such a way.” — ^Dr. Lowe’s Central India durinrj 
the JicMlion of 1807-158 ” — a book to which. I am much indebted. 


to 1)0 so strong as to make it tenable by a few resulnto flofcnderf: 
{igainst numbers greatly superior. 

The rebels were pursued, but without ranch efleet ; they had 
gone too far before the evacuation "of the place had been 
discovered. A little before noon on the ‘30th tSir l-high receiveii 
infurtuation that* the Kajah of Baiipiir, reinfoi’ccd by th<j 
garrison, had taken up a position near tlie village of Earodia, 
rdjout liftcen miles distant. Tie at once ordert'd out the horse 
artillery, two o^-inch mortars, twa.) guns of the 
reserve flattery, the ord Europeans, tlie inajuriiy of 
iTMi'i’!: cavalry, and a section of the i\ladras sa[)[)ers, 

and W'ent in pursuit. About 4 o’clock he came upon 
them posted on the hanks of the Eina, and prepared to dispute 
his passage. Sir Hugdi at once attacked, and, though the rebels 
foug-ht wmll, ho hu'ced the passage of the river. ITie country 
on the other side was thick and bushy, and the rebels took 
v' p thor advantage of it. From the river to Barodia 

iTi-rilmlcted Sir Hugh had to fight his ■^\'ay step ' by step. 
r''4rH™h without loss. Two ofiiccrs * 

y,.u Uo . six were wounded. The casualties 

among the men w’^ere likewise severe. In the end, however, the 
rebels wmre completely defeated, and, though the rebel Eajah 
Avas not captured, he owed his safety only to his acquaintance 
wuth the intricacies of the jungle. The force returned to 
Eahatgarh about 2 o’clock in tlie morning. It found there 
a supply of provisions sent from Sfigar escorted by a detachment 
of the 31st Eegiment Native Infantry. 

The fall of Eahatgarh had effected two most important 
objects. It had cleared the* country south of Sugar 
of rebels, had reopened the road to ludilr, and had 
if liiihatbMrh. made it possible for the general to march to the 
relief of Sugar, now' beleaguered, for nearly eight 

months. 

The state of Sugar has been recorded in a preceding chapter 
of this volume. Its situation remained unaltered, 
the rcaiipr Although, during the interval since we left it, the 

last visited garrison had made occasional sallies, more or loss 

successful, it maybe stated goncrally that the rebels 
had retained possession of the strongholds all over the district, 

+ One (if tliese wiis Captain Nevilic, K.E. Ho had joined the* foroe onJv ilio 
day befove. Captain Neville had served throughout the Crimean war, in which 
he greatly distinguished himself. 
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and fhat, l\y means of these, they had possessed likewise the 
country. The manner in which they had used their usurped 
power had made the peasantry look earnestly to the time when 
the law-enforcing rule oAhe British should be restored. 

That time had now arrived. Sir Hugh Eose inarched from 
Eilhatgarh direct on Sugar. He entered that place 
on the morning of the drd of February, escorted by 
the Europeans, officers and others, who had held the 
fort, and who had gone forth to welcome their 
deliverers. The 31st Native Infantry was one of 
the very few regiments of the Bengal army which, retaining its 
arms, had remained faithfnl throughout that trying 
period. The greater honour to the 31st, for its 
companion infantry regiment had revolted, and it infuntry. 
had been tempted on all sides. 

Some of those companions had now to he dealt with. 
Twenty-live miles to the east of Sagar stands, on an 
elevated angle of ground, the strong fort of Gar- The fort of 
hakota. The eastern face of this fort is washed by warhakotii, 
the wide river Sonar ; *’ the 'western and northern 
faces by the nullah Gidari, with precipitous banks ; the south 
face possesses a strong gateway flanked by bastions, and a ditch 
twenty feet in depth by thirty in width. So strong are the 
parapets of this fort, that ^^hen, in 1818, it was attacked by 
Brigadier Watson with a force of eleven thousand men, he was 
unable, in three weeks, to effect a breach in them, 
and was glad to allow the garrison to evacuate the streogth. 
place with all the honours of war! In February 
1858 it was held by the' revolted Sipahis of the 51st and 52nd 
Native Infantry, and other rebels, well supplied with ammuni- 
tion and provisions. 

iSir Hugh Eose sent a small force to destroy the fort of Sanoda 
on tlie 8th, and on the Oth of February marclmd 
towards Garhukota. ITo arrived within sight of it 
at half-past 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 11th. 

Whilst the men were taking up their a.ssigned ‘oirw, 
positions he made a reconnaissance, which was not concluded 


The Sonar ri.ses in the Sugar district at an elevation of one thousand 
nine luindrefl and fifty feet above the sea. It holds a north-eastern course of oiin 
hundred and ten miles, receiving the Buirmsi on the right, and eight miles lower 
down falling into the Ken on its left. — Thornton. (New Edition.) 
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ill] 8 r,M. He found that the rebels had thrown np earthworks 
on the road to tlio sonth, by which they li ad ex])eeHul liiisi to 
arrive, and that they were ocenpying a position close li' liic 
village of Hasan, near the f(jrt, in som? force. Notwitbistanding 
tlie ]a.^eues.s of the hour, he at oiicc drove tlieiii inna 
n-b^ffrom the positions they held, and occu(>i('d Basilri : noi'. 
uf thongh during the night the rebels n'pealedly 
attacked him, could they regain the ]iosts tlioy bad 

lost. 

The next day Sir Hugh coiniuonced his attack. He first 
caused a broaching battery to bo tlirown up ojiposite the western 
face. A 2-l:-pounder howitzer working all day from this battery 
soon silenced the enemy’s gums, ijioutcnant Strutt 
S'of Bomha}^ artillery, already referred to in these 
.^irutt's lire pa.gos, succeeded in dismounting one of tlie enemy’s 
guns wdiicli had been Avorked very succos fully 
against the assailants. It Avas this shot, “ one of the many 
good shots made under tire by Licnteii^nt Strutt,” AA'hich, in Sir 
Hugh’s opinion, made the Sipahis reflect on the 
ri-biis^o*’” casualties which might befall them. Certainly, 
tiie after their experience of Strutt’s correctness of aim, 
^ ' they lost heart. In the night they consulted, and 

determined to escape if they could. Unfortunately Sir Hugh 
Bose’s force Avas so small, a great part having betm left at Sugar, 
that he had been unable to place* a portion of it in a position 
which would guard the gatOAvay. By this gafcoAAaxy, then, the 
Sipahis made their way into the country during the night of 
the 12th. They AA^ere, hoAvever, pursued early the folioAAdng 
morning for tAventy-five miles by Captains Hare, Avifh his 
Haidarabad caAadry, tAvo troops of the 14th Inglit .Dragoons 
under Captains Need and Brown, and a diAusion (^iwo guns) of 
th('V"ve horse artillery under Lieutenant CroAAm. Mare came 
jiiirsueJ by rip AA'itli the rebels at the Bias riA^er, near the village 
of Eiar, led his guns andyaAailry across it; opened 
'*■ fire on the enemy; then charged and 2>rit.sneil tliom 
for some distance, inflicting considerable loss. 

Garlaikotii Avas found full of supplies. Sir Hugh had its 
vvesteru face destroyed, and returned to Sagar on the J 7 tin 

Jhausf, a hundred and twenty-five miles to the no*'th, aauis 
the next point to he aimed at. lint between Sugar 
and Jhansi lay the passes of Malthun and .i\[adan])iir, 
the forts of Suralu and of Maranra, the towns of 
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Sliiihgai'li and Banpiir,* After overcoming the certain ol;)stafdf‘!v, 
wliicli these places would probably offer. Sir Hugh would huYt, 
before marching on Jhansi, to effect a junction with his 1st 
brigade under Brigadier^tuart. 

Before setting out on this expedition there were other 
considerations demanding attention. Sir Hugh 
could scarcely move from Sagar until he should uons'whulu 
receive certain information that Brigadier Whitlock’s 
column had started from Jahalpiir for that 
Meanwhile he would have time to repair damages and to store 
supplies. The necessity for this was the more pressing inasmuch 
as it had been ascertained that the districts through which the 
force would have to march, still occupied by rebel Sipahis or 
disaffected chiefs, Avould supply little or nothing in the way of 
commissariat. The hot season, too, was setting in, 
and it was certain that not a blade of grass would wWcii 
survive a few weeks of its duration. Sir Hugh 
foresaw all this, and employed the enforced delay in 
laying up supplies. He caused to be collected sheep, goats, 
oxen, grain, floui’, and large supplies of tea and soda water. 
Much of the grain was sent by the loyal Begam of Bhopal. 
The sick and wounded men he transfeiTed to the Sagar field 
hospital, to be sent away or to rejoin as opportunity might 
offer. He re-supplied the siege-train with ammunition, and 
strengthened it by the addition of heavy guns, howitzers, and 
large mortars from the Sagar arsenal. He obtained likewise 
an additional supply of elephants, and, ■what was of great 
consequence, he secured summer clothing for his European 
soldiers. , 

At length news came that Whitlock had left Jabalpur. Sir 
Hugh’s preparations were now as complete as they could be 
made. Accordingly a start was determined upon. 

On the evening of the 26th of February Sir Hugh wlmiwic h!id 
detached Major Orr’s column of the Haidaxabad 
contingent to march on a route parallel with his own, ti'L^ss^ue 
and at 2 o’clock he set out with the remainder of the 
troops. • The following day he took, after some 
shelling, the fort of Barodia. Pressing forward, ho found 


* !M:iruura lies ihirty-sevf’n miles north of Sagar, and twenty-two west l)y 
north of Shuhgarh. Shahgarh lies forty miles north-east of Sagar. Bunpiir is 
in the Lalitpur district. , 
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himself, on the 3rd of March, in front of the jjass of Hhill iarr:. 

This pass, of great natural streiiffth, had been furti- 

The pass of ,, i ® i i ^ i i i;- 

Maitswn. hed, and was now held in force by a mixed army ni 
Sipahis and local leTies. Ji. reconnaissance having* 
convinced Sir Hugh of the great loss of life which. v.a)ul(! 
Sirfino'h inevitably attend a direct attack upon, it, he 
(ledties’to determined then only to feign an attack in front, 
flaSrinardi with the bulk of his force, he should gain 

the table-land above the hills by a flanlc inovenieut 
through the pass of Madanpiir. With this vieiv, early on the 
Miuianpur T'lorning of the 4th of March, he detailed a force,* 
under Major Scudamore, to menace the pass, whilst 
with the remainder, now strengthened by the junction of the 
Haidarabad troops, he moved on Madanpur, 

The pass leading to this toivn forms a narrow gorge between 
The .Mad'in I'anges of liills, thicklv covered with jungle and 

brushwood, and capable of offering a solid defence. 
The rebels had not only crowned the heights on 
both sides of the gorge, and planted guns in the gorge itself, 
Init they had sent, to a considerable distance in advance, skir- 
mishers, who, concealed in the jungle, would be able to harass 
an advancing enemy. The British troops, in making the 
turning movement contemplated, marched for about six miles 
along the foot of the hills, which they then began to ascend, 

, Almost immediately tl^ enemy opened fire. The 

crests seemed alive with their infantry, whilst their 
.British. giius fi’om the gorge poured in a continuous firtn 
Sir Hugh sent the 3rd Europeans and the Haidaraluid 
infantry to storm the heights, brought, his guns to the front, 
and returned the enemy’s fire. 

Tile British skirmishers drove hack the rebel footmen, but as 
these retired another artillery fire opencil from a, 
!ic*i™oT' commanding position at the further end of the pass, 
thp rnbpH So galling and so heavy was this lire that for a sliurt 
time the British advance was cliocked. Sir Iliigii 
oven ordered tlio guns to retire some yards. Before tliis could 
be done Sir Hugh’s horse was shot under him, and the artillory- 
nien were forced to take refuge behind the guns. Bullets loll 
like hailstones, and the number of killed and wounded increased 
every moment. 


'' Consisting of the 24tli Boiribuy N.I., three guns Bliopai ariillerj, one 
howitzer, a detachment lith light dragoons, and the 3rd .Buiuhay cavalry. 
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Tlie Is.-ilt, liowcvcr was only temporary. Tlie guns of the 
llaiilar;iij;i(l contingent coming up at this con- 
juncture o[)ened with shell on the enemy’s masses to ovm-coiL^ by 
the left of the pass in su}aport of the guns in action. 

Under cover of this comhined shower, the 3rd ” 
Euro[ir‘;nis and the llaidarahad infantry charged, Asiatics can 
stand anytliing hnt a charge of European infantry. They had 
}icr<) a, splendid jiosition, and a large force of the three arms to 
hold it ; hut the sight of the charging infantry struck awe into 
them,- i’ar from awaiting, with their superior nunihers, the 
hand-to-hand encounter offered, tliey fled in disorder and 
dismay. They were followed through the pass hy their enemy, 
and only halted to take breath 'when they fonnd themselves 
within the town of Mandanpilr. 

That town, however, was to 1)0 no secure refuge to them. 
Sir Hugli Hose brought his howitzers to the front 
and opened fire upon it. For a few minutes the sir 
rebels replied, and then fled to the jungles behind. hkew^is(''fr.;ra 
The cavalry, sent in prsrsuit, followed them to the 
walls of the fort of Surahi. 

The effect of this victory was very great. It so daunted the 
rebels that they evacuated, -witliout a IjIow, the ^Ruiif 
formidable pass of Malthon, the fort of Narhat to obtained'’''' 
the rear of it, the little fort of Surahi, the strong 
fort of Maraura, the fortifie^l castle of llanpiir — the 
residence of the rebel Eajah callel after it — the almost im- 
pregnable fortress of Tal-Bahat on the heights alcove the lake 
of that name. They abandoned also the line of the Tfldia and 
the Betwii, witli the exception of the fortress of Chanderi, on 
the left bank of the latter river. 

Leaving Sir Hugh Eose to reap the consequences of his 
victory at I\In.dan];)ur, I propose to return for a mo- 
ment to tlie divi.sion of the Haidarahad contingent b,‘igali’e.’ 
loft at Mandosar under Majors Orr and Keatinge. 

Jn a preceding page of this volume I have shown how 
Durand, hehu'e marching on Indur, had left, for the conservation 
of [Kmce and order in -western Malwa a detachment of the 
Haidarah.-id contingent of all arms at Mandesar under Major Orr, 
irvitli IMajor Keatinge as political agent and military 
governor of the province. There they remained 
until the arrival at Indiir of Sir Eobert Hamilton, re-oiyuihe 
Tliat high official at once directed Orr and Keatinge 
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to raarcb up tbe Agra road, and to restore on it llie pctstal and 
te]egraplii(3 communications wliicli bad been destroyed. 

A more ijiteresting’ march, 'svas not nnderta.kou during il'ie 
entire period of tliose troublous timcs,„ Keatiuge and Orr '.'/ere 
the first representatives of the Biitish power \v.ho had been seen 
in that part of th« country for many inontlis. As they niirreht;ii 
up the Agra road huge coils of telegraph wire were brought i)y 
night, and })laeed on the roadside, hy people who dreailed lest 
the wire should be found in their iiossessiori. From the centre 
of haystacks, likewise, postmasters recovered the mail-bags 
wliieh had been left with them when the untbreak occurred at 
Indiir. Tlie little force, re-establisliing the wires as it pushed 
on, proceeded as far as Gviuah, there to await the arrival of the 
1st Brigade under Stuart on its way to Chanderl, 

To the proceedings of that brigade 1 must now invite the 
reader's attention. 

In pursuance of the instructions of Sir Hugh Eose, Stuart 
had left Mau on the lOth of January, and marched upon Gunah, 
the road to which had been cleared hy Orr and Keatinge in 
ci-anJen' manner just described. About seventy miles to 

the east of Gimah lies the important post of 
Chanderi. Chanderi is a very famous town. Its splendour in 
tlie prosperous times of the Mughul empire had made it 
notorious. “If j-ou want to see a town whose houses are 
palaces, visit Chan den,’!, was a proverb in the time 
of Akbar. In the reign of that illustrious prince it 
was described as a city possessing fourteen thousand 
houses built of stone, th,ree hundred and eighty -lour markets, 
three hundred and sixty caravansaries,^ and twelve thousand 
mospues. Since that period, it is true, the rule of the Marathas 
, _ had worked a great change in its prosjKU'ity. In 

dicay."* later years, too, its maiiutacturcs had suiferod from 

cojupetition with Blanchester. But its fort still 
remained, strong, menacing, defiant, witJi a long history, 
testifying alike to its pi-estigeand to the valour of .its defenders. 

Situated on the summit of a liigh hill, defended by 
a rampart of sandstone, flanked by circular towers, 
the fort of Olianderi, seen by an approacliing enemy, 
looked worth V of its renutatioTi. To tbiw nlane; ir) 
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Again.st it Brig'adior C. S. Stuart, joined By Orrand Keatinge, 
luardiod fniin (Tiinali. On the oth of March he 
rt;aelioil a jilace, Khukwiisas, six miles from Chanderi. kiva’nces 
Bolwutai Khvikwastis and CUanderi the road lay . 

Mirungii a dense jungle, fotuart, thereiore sent two 
coiupanies of the SGth foot and the 25tl* Bombay Hative 
jj! fan try to the front in skirmishing’ order. After marching 
Three iuilcs, he lOTived at a narrow pass between two high hills 
— a jilaoo uilering sjdendid capabilities for defence. To the 
surpil.-e of iStuart, no defence was offered. Two 
Jniles fui ther, however, the road was found 
barricaded. The engineers began to clear away the enemy, 
barricades ; luTt they had not worked long before 
the enemy were seen to climb the hill to the left. On reaching 
it they oi)cucd out a uinskotry-iire. From this point of vantage 
tiicy were soon dislodged by a small party of the 86th, and, the 
barricades having been removed, the artillei’y advanced, covered 
by the SGth on the right, and the 25th Native Infantry on the 
left. The}'' had not goith far, however, before a veiy heavy fire 
opened upon them from the Avail of an enclosure about a mile 
distant from the fort. The BGth dashed forward to gain this 
enclosure. One officer of the regiment, Lieixtenant 
LoAvis, and the political agent Avith the force Major 
Keatingo,''' ol' the Bombay artillery, outrunning the KoutinT*. 
men, gained first the top oii its Avail, and jumping 
doTyn, followed by a few men, drove out the enemy. Stuart 
pursued his a,dA'autage, aud did not halt till he had occupied 
the hills to the Avest of the fort. 

The next few days.Avere spent by Stuart in clearing the 
neiglibouring villages, in reconnoitring, and in 
planting liih guns in a commanding position. On 
the 1 Gth tlio breaching batteries opened fire, and by sturm." 
the (iA'cning ol' the IGth effected a breach which was 
i-eportod practicable. Stuart had Avith him, as I have already 
stat(.'d, hut Iavo compauies of the SGth. The remainder Avere 
niarcliiiig to join him, aud on the 15th Avere only tAventy-eight 
miles (lisi ant. Oil the afternoon of that day the officer AAffio 
tjummanded them received a despatch from Stuart telling him 



■' 'file Avlio Lad accompanied Orr in tlie opening of the Agra road; 
noAr General Eeatinge, V.C, 
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that the breach would probably be practicable on the morrow, 
and, that if he would push on and join liim on the 
splendid 16th, he, Stuart, would defer the assault to the clay 

Sfseth! following. The commandyig officr set out at onoe, 

and his men pushed on with so much alacrity, that, 
though they had •already marched fifteen miles that morning, 
they joined Stuart by 10 o’clock on the 16th. 

Thus reinforced, Stuartj early on the morning of the 17th, 
sent his stormers, men of the 86th and of the 25tli 
Sn dft Native Infantry, to the attack. Their impetuous 

rush Carried all before them. Major Keatinge, who 
' accompanied the party, and who led it into the 
breach, was struck down, severely wounded. But his fall did 
not stop the stormers. The rebels hurled themseh'es over the 
The stonn parapets to avoid the rush- they could not withstand, 
lebonn. escaped. A letter winch the 

Brigadier had sent the previous day to Captain Abbott com- 
manding a party of cavalry, and requesting him to invest the 
north side of the fort, reached that officer too late. But the 
place was taken with all its guns.* 

Sir Hugh Eose heard of the storming of Chanderi on the 18th. 

Informed tliat the garrison had escaped northwards, 
mardKi^on ^ detachment of the Haidarabad contingent 

Jhiiusc to intercept them. This force came up with a few 
straggler:) only, hut capisiired some camels and ponies. 
On the 19th he marched to Clmnchanpur, one march, foxirteen 
miles, from Jhdnsi. After a rest here (jf aljuut two hours, he 
despatched the cavalry, horse artillery, and light field-guns of 
the 2nd brigade to reconnoitre and invent that place. 

To the fall of Jhiinsi Lord Canning and Lord Eljihinstone 
attached the greatest importance. Tliey regarded 
fmporumce fortress as the .stronghold of rebel power in 

u. centra,! India, the main strength of the lormiiiablc 
Jiliibl'. rebel force on the J amnah. J t was a place, moreover, 

in which the slaughter of English men and wt)men 
had boon accompanied by circumstauees of peculiar atrocity, 
and where hatred to the English nauio had been illustrated by 
acts of the most wanton barbarity. Nevertheless, anxious as 
was Lord Catuiing, anxious as was Sir Guliii Camph<3lj hijii.sulf, 
that the blow, the most effective of all to the rebel cau>e in 


* T.he casualties ia the capture were twenty-nine, including two ollicers. 
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central India, should be struck, they were both so little appre- 
ciative of the enormous value of delivering 
that l)low at once, whilst the success of Sir T^rrcmninganTsir'''^^ 
Hugh hose’s brigades v’^as yet fresh in the c. Gampbeii to order tbe 
minds of the rebels, that, on the veiy eve trorn JhLsL*^^*^ 
of the crisis, they both sent orders to defer* 
the attack on Jhansi, in order to divert the force elsewhere. 
l'’rom the dangerous consequences of their own orders they were 
saved by the firmness and decision of Sir Eobert Hamilton. 

I hai/o already stated that Sir Hugh had sent the cavalry and 
horse artillery of his 2ud brigade, on the afternoon 
of the 20th, to reconnoitre and invest Jhansi. He Kosl/iJnllsir 
was about, a few hours later, to follow with his 
infantry, when an express arrived in camp hear- dwpatcijes 
ing two despatches. One of these was fi'uin the 
G’-overnor-General to Sir Kohert Hamilton, the other from the 
Commander-in-Chief to Sir Hugh Eose. 

The purport of these two despatches was identical. They 
represented that the IMjah of Charkhtiri (in Bun- 
delkhand), a man who, throughout the trying former to ^ 
period of 1857-58, had shown unwavering fidelity 
to his British overlord, was being besieged in his 
fort by Tantia Topi and the Gwaliar contingent, and they 
ordered Hamilton and Kose to march at once to his relief, 
Whitlock’s force not being aear enough to effect that purpose. 

Charkhari was about eighty miles from the ground on which. 
Sir Hugh’s Ibrce was encamped, on the direct road 
to Bandah. Jhansi was within jfoiirteen miles. To 
the mind of a soldiqjr the idea would naturally Jevourof 
present itself that the surest mode of saving the sense to 
lesser and more distant place was to attack at once anTRose. 
the more important and nearer fortress ; that to act 
on the principle indicated in the despatches wotild he to act in 
defiance alike of the rules of war and of common sense. So it 
appeared to both Hamilton and Eose. But Sir Hugh was a 
soldier. He luid inceived a positive order. Foolish tl.iough he 
know that order to be, he was bound to obey it unless the means 
could he devised of superseding it by authority which he might 
dci.au higher and more jiotential. 

Sir Eobert Hamilton devised those means. How, Iwdll relate 
in his owi,i sifuplo words, “ Sir Hugh Eose considered the order 
of the Gominundor-in-Chief imperative : there was not anything 
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Hamilton’s 
deterniiria- 
tioii gives a 
decided 
character to 
the cam- 
paleu. 


left to my discretion in my letter from tlie GovernoT-nenerai ; 

it ^vas clear to me it would be a great political 
HaiSuoif mistake to draw off from Jharisi, wbioli otxr cavalry 
tuktjs iiiion were investing, and onr forne witliin fourteen miles ; 
rwiiwlsilnity moreover, snppo.sing the force moved on tiliarkbiiri', 
of ordering wasrnot possible to march the eighty miles bei'ort' 
•wcoftho^ the rebels had carried the fort, the Eajah having no 
‘ onThia'i provisions, and having’ lost the 'outworks, according 
to my intelligence. I, therefore, took on myself the 
responsibility of proceeding mth our operations against Jhansi, 
trusting’ to that course as the most effective to draw the enemy 
from Oharkhari', and so I wrote to the Governor-General.” 

It was a responsibility which only a strong man would take, 
tints to act in direct opposition to the orders of the 
two highest officials in the country, hut under the 
circumstances it was a responsibility which it was 
necessary to assume. It gave. a decided character to 
the campaign, and enabled Bir Hugh Eose to carry 
to a glorious conclusion the task which he had taken 
in hand at Mfiu. 

Freed by Bir Eobert Hamilton from the necessity of pursuing 
the vicious course indicated by the Commander-in- 
Sirjiiwb Chief, Sir Hugh Eose set out at 2 o’clock on the 
ju.iasi. morning of the 21st for Jhansi. He arrived before 
that city at 9 o’clock, and, halting his tropps in the 
open about a mile and a half from the fortress, proceeded with 
hi.s staff to reconnoitre. He did the work completely, for it had 
struck 6 p.M. before he returned. 

Betvv’een the open ground on which Hugh had halted and 
Tbt; I'lv of town and fortress of Jhansi were the ruined 

tJie ground bungalows occupied nine months before by Europeans, 
Jhd'nj the Siptthi lines. Hear 

the town were several large temples and topes of 
tamarind trees. On the right of the halting-ground, stretch- 
ing to the north and east of the city, was a long belt of hills, 
through which ran the Ealpi and Urehah roads; to the left 
wore other hills and the Datia roads ; duo north was the 
fortress on a high granite rock, overlooking the walled-in city.J 


* Meinurandum submitted by Sir Eobert Harailtou tu Lord Piilmer 
tliiied the 20th of March, 1862. 
t Vul. III. page 122. 
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Tlie great strengtli of the fort of Jhansi, natural as well as 
artificial, and its extent, entitle it to a place among 
fortresses. It stands on a elevated rock, rising out strength of 
of a plain, and commands the city and surrounding 
country. It is built of excellent and most massive 
masonry. The fort is difficult to breach, betjause composed of 
granite ; its walls vary in thickness from sixteen to twenty feet. 
It has extensive and elaborate outworks of the same solid con- 
struction, with front and flanking embrasures for artillery-fire, 
and loop-holes, of which in some places there were five tiers, for 
musketry , Guns placed on the high towers of the fort com- 
manded the country all around. On one tower, called the 
“ w'-hite turret,” then recently raised in height, waved in proud 
defiance the standard of the high-spirifed Eaui. 

The fortress is surrounded on all sides hy the city of Jhansi, 
the west and part' of the south face excepted. 

The steepness of the rock protects the west ; the fortified 
city wall springs from the centre of its south fece, running 
south-east, and ends in*a high mound or mamelon, which pro- 
tects hy a flanking fire its south face. The mound was fortified 
hy a strong circular hiistion for five guns, round part of which 
was drawn a ditch, twelve feet deep and fifteen broad, of solid 
masonry. 

The city of Jhansi is about four miles and a half in circum- 
ference. It is suiTOunded \fy a fortified and massive 
wall, from six to twelve feet thick, and varying in 
height from eighteen to thirtj’- feet, with numerous 
flanking bastions armed as batteries, with ordnance, and loop- 
holes, and with a bancfuette for infantry.^- 

The town and fortress were garrisoned hj^' eleven thousand 
men, composed of rebel Sipahis, foreign mercenaries, 
and local levies, and they were led by a woman who Q-arrison of 
believed her cause to be just, and who, clas.sified ac- LrtraL'* 
cording to Channing’s definition of greatness, was a 
heroine, though of the third order. 

In his long recounaissauco of the 21st of March, Sir Hugh 
'Iloso had noted all the strong points of the defence, of 

and had examined tlie lay of the ground. He noted Hugh’s? 
the many difficulties presented to the attack, by 

Sir Hugh Rose’s despatch, dated the SOth of April, 18.58, from which this 
de‘?criptioa is ttilioii almost textually. Sir Hugh adds, further on : “ A remarkable 
feature in the defence was that the enemy had no works or forts outside the city.” 
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the fort perched on a lofty granite rode, "VYitli its three 
lines ot works, its flanking fire, its thick and solid -walls. He 
had discovered that it would be necessary to take the city prior 
to assailing the fortress, a "work involving’ double labour and 
double danger. In this reconnaissance, however, he had decided 
on his plan of attack. That night he was joined by the cavalry 
of the 1st brigade. The next day he completely invested the 
city and fortress with his cavalry. In this investment the 
defenders read the determination of the English general to cap- 
ture not only the place but its garrison. 

One of the measures taken by the Eani might under, other 
riifficuitif.s circumstances, have caused considerable embarrass- 
of supplies, inent to the hosiegors. 8he had made the country 
^ ^ all about hare. Xot a blade of grass was to be seen. 

Thanks, however, to the kyalty of Sindhiii and of the liajah of 
lehri,-' the force was throughout the operations abundantly 
supplied with grass, firewood, and vegetables. 

'ihe cavalry having invested the city on the 22iid, the siege 
Thesiege 0^ the night of that day. At 9 o’clock a 

begia’,. detachment of Madras and Bombay sappers was sent 
^ with two IS-pounders, and a company 24th Bombay 
Aative Infantry, to throAv iip a battery near the Urchah road 
on -^le east side of the town wall ; other parties were detached 
x?. positions which the general had selected. 

vV orking hard that night, the next day, and the night and day 
which follo-wed, they made ready on the evening of the 24tli 
constituting the light attack. On the morning 
of the 25th they opened fire. That day, too, the hulk of the 1st 
ongade came into line. It -was at once pasted south of the fort, 
constituting there the left attack. 

Ihe siege now progressed in real earnest. For seventeen 
brogrci-s (,f the fire from the besieging batteries and from 

■'vnlls of the city and fort was incessant. Shot 
s..,uiu'tu gpgj] poured into the city, and the enemy’s 

gnus never ceased to reply. Tile labour entailed 
upon the small force of the besiegers ivas tremendous. l)urin<'’ 
Ubonrsatid _of which I havo spoken the men never 

rewimion i.f took ofi their clothes, nor -were the horses nuhridled 
h .. bt-Hc-go-, . except t o water . Nor were the exertions of the 

Eajpilt Stahe, iiamediuU-iy’ io tho 
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liesieged le.ss determined. Women and children were seen 
assisting in repairing the defences of the walls, and 
in carrying water and food to the troops on duty, 

■whilst the Eani constantly -visited the troops and 

animated them to enthusiasm by her ^^resonce and her 

■\vords. 

For breaching purposes Sir Hugh had been able to emidoy 
only two IS-pounders, the remainder of the guns being laid so 
as -to employ the enemy incessantly, and to damage the hnild- 
ings inside the city. The progress made hy these IS-poundors 
was, owing to the great strength of the walls, ex- 
tremely slow. But on the 29th the parapets of the ^ 

mamelon bastion were levelled by the fire from the euvcted, ’ 
left attack, and the enemy’s guns there rendered 
useless. The two following days the cannonading continued 
with great sj)irit. A breach had been elfected, but 
it was barely practicable ; the courage of the enemy 
continued unabated ; danger seemed only to increase Vances to 
their resolution. Such ^as the state of affairs when 
a new danger arose for the besiegers. On the 
evening of the 3 1st of March intelligence reached Sir Hugh 
Eose that an army was advancing from the north for the relief 
of the fortress ! 

This was the army of Tautia Topi. The career of this able 
Maratha leader will be told* at fuller detail in a subsequent 
chapter. Suffice it to sa}'' that, after his victory over Windham 
and his subsequent defeat by Sir Colin Campbell, Tiintia had 
crossed the Gauges, and subsequently, in obedience TintiiTof 
to orders from Eao Sahy3, the nephew of Nana Sahib, 
had proceeded to Ivalpi. Thence, complying with iDrders from 
the same quarter, he had, with a small force of nine hundred 
Sipahis and four guns, moved on Oharkhari, and, on the 
eleventh day, had -taken it, capturing tweuty-fonr 
guns and three lakhs of rupees. Just at tin's time (juarkb^ri, 
he received a iotter from the Eani of Jh ansi, begging 
him to come to her help, Agfiin he asked for orders, and again 
received the full a,pproval of his superior. His 
force, by this time, bad been increased by the June- 
tion of jive or six regiments of the Gwaliar contin- jhaiisi. ' 
gent and the levies of rebel Elijahs to twenty-two 
thousand men and twenty-eight guns. Leading it himself, he 
mai cl'icd on the English camp before Jhansi. 
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Tmi position of Sir Jlngh. pose was poriJons. ll'iwre linn 

was an imconquered fortress, garrisons] livpAt^ven 

tlionsand warriors, full of the ardour of o.- stile : uii- 
T*ish,ioiiA'''' vancing against and closedo him, an :trniy of miu-s' 
than twenty thousand men led by o. chiefl iiin wao 
hated the English, and" who had twice revelled in thoir defeat 
ill, Kahnjuir. It was a position which required in a. s])oehii 
degree gre.at daring, a resolute will, the power to take rc-spMi- 
sihiliqy. A single false step, a solitary error in judgmc-nt, 
Uiight he fatal. Eut Sir Hugh Rose w'as equal to the uceasion. 

Rightly believing that to withdraw the troops then 
i’J^'&sDng the fortress, fur the purpose of meeting 
siile unj E the new enemy, would give the he.'-icged ail tlie 
moral advantages of victory as well as the material 
aruiy, advantages which tlicy wamld derive from a virtual 
raising of the siege, the English general rosulvod 
still to press the siege with viguur, whilst at the head of all the 
troojDS not engaged in actual duty he should march against the 
new enemy. The o.xtreme daring of this plan will he realised 
wiien the reader rellects that Sir Hugh was unable to assemble 
more than fifteen hundred men of all arms for this purpose, 
that of these oidy live hundred were British, and that the 
enemy numbered, acc(jrding t(j Tantia Topi’s owui admission, 
twenty-two thousand men. Sir Hugh’s preparation^'-' fur the 
engagement were made on the evenhig of the Tist. He resolved 
to attack early the following morning. 

Sir Hugh had drawoi his covering force from botli hrigticles, 
the detachment from the first being led by Brigadier C. S. Stuart, 
that from the 2nd by himself in person, -The men sle]it in their 
clothes I’cady for immediate action. The precaution -^vas 
necessary. At 4 o’clock in the morning of the 1st, Tantia Topi 
advanced tow'arde the BritRh encauipuiont. Half an 
plrils 'rintu later, the falling back of his jackets warmed 

i’opj, the English general of his approach. In a few 
minutes the British guns opened lire, and almost 
immediately those of the enemy answered. But the fire of a 
few guns warn powcrles.s to check the ouw'ard marcii of an 
enemy whose lino overlapped that of the British on botli flanks. 


* The pn'piu-atioas were wituessed with dolisht by the defeiulors of Jluinu. 
who ihoa.siht the English were marching to certain destruction. They sliuut“d 
all niglit in a frenzy of joy. 
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'i'ui.ti.l li'nl Ifit to move straight on to reach with his over- 
T.'ijigs tlie troops besieging the fortress, who would 
'nils, litcraiiy, he placed between two fires. Sir Hugh compre- 
h' nded the position in an^ instant, and took measures to meet it. 
I'.iassing liis horse artillery under Captain Lightfoot on his left, 
at'il attaching to it a squadron of the 14th:, Light Dragoons, 
■irnhr Csiptain Prettijolin, he ordered them to attack 
the enemy’, s right, whilst he himself, on the other 
fiaiik. .*-'honlcl direct another squadron and a division c^aiiy, * 
of gViiis against their left. On the left, Crowe’s 
f'ii vision of tw’o guns was sent forward to enfilade the enemy's 
right. This service was performed with great skill and 
giiilantry. for, though one of his guns was disabled, the fire oi' 
the other was so rapid and so correct that the enemy’s left was 
shaken. 

The tactics of Sir Hugh were exactly adapted to the 
circumstiinces of the case. The enemy’s centre, which up to 
that time had been advancing steadily, surprised by the double 
attack, finst halted, and then, as the men composing it discerned 
a movement on the part of the British infantry, broke up into 
disordered masses. The movement of the British 
infantry is easily accounted for. Sir Hugh Eose, hifantiy ® 
in the moment of charging, had sent orders to his 
infantry to advance as soon as the cavalry attack 
should be well pronounced. ^This order was now obeyed. The 
infimtry sprang to their feet, advanced a few yards, 
then poured in a volley and charged. The result t'pem.y's 
was magical. The first line of the enemy at once delated. 
broke, and fled in complete disorder towards the 
second line, abandoning several of their guns. An opportune 
charge of the Dragoons, in which Pi-ettijohn and Lightfoot, 
who commanded the field battery attached to the cavalry, 
greatly distinguished themselves, intensified that disorder. 

The second line, commanded by Tantia in person, was 
occupying a position upon a rising ground, its front covered by 
jungle, about two miles in roar of the first line. 

Tauliii beheld in dismay the men of the latter Mt-a-nwhUe 
rushing helter skelter towards him, followed by the dt-featsa 
tbreo aims of tlie British in hot pursuit ; hut he 
had^ scrn‘cc;ly realised the fact Avhen another vision eauruy, wd 
on iiis right tlank came to add to his anguish. 

Whilst Sir Hugh Eosc had been engaged in the manner I have 
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-If-CfiLecl, Brigadier C. S. Stiiarl, -witli tlie (leta(‘]n5icnt of the 
2 fit iMigade, had laoved round the hill into the plain on the 
rinht of the enemy, in order to cheek a largo?, ln^dy oi them, ^.rho 
v.-ero tfilciug advantage of the battle raging in front of the line 
TO iiiovt; oil towards Jlauisi. Stuart attacked, defoatod thein, 
;ujd tkovo them hack, hotly following them. So 
cdose, indeed, was the? ]mrsnit, that they had no 
time to re-form, hut fled in concision, leaving 
gun after gun in the hands of the victors, aiul 
niiinhers of thedr own men dead or dying on the flehi. 
Tills Tvas tl.'C vhion that came to add to the dismay of 
Tiiurht T.pi. 

Ir iirul Die effect of forcing upon him a ])rompt decision, 
'j'iio day. he saw, was lost, hut there was yet time to save the 
seociid line ;ind Lis remaining guns. I have said that the 
gruuiid u|m ;i which ho rested was covered to the front hy 
jungle. This jungle was dry and easily kindled. He at 
once set tire to it, and under cover of the smoke 
and flames, commenced fi, retreat across the Betwa, 
ho]?ing ro place that river between himself and the 
11 is infantry and liorsemen led the retreat, his guns 
covered it. Bight gallantly and skilfully they did it, 
and he did succeed in crossing the Betwd with his 
reserve and guns and some- of the lugitivesof the first lino. But 
he was not the safer for tlie pas>ago. The British horse artillery 
and cavalry had dashed at a galloji through the hirmiug jungle, 
^ and they rvero i-e.solved not to cease tire pirrsuit till 

scroTtiii- they had captured every gun that had opened 
^‘guinst tliem. They caiTied out their programme 
to the letter. The jiursuit did not cease till every 
gun had Teen taken. Fifteen hundred rohols were killed or 
'.\ouu‘k-d on tln.s day. [I'he remainder, with Tantia Topi at 
their head, fled towards Kalpi.* 

IVhilsL I'jattle had been raging, tlie liosieged hud 

redoubled their fire. Mounting the bastions and 
The vvall, they had shouted and yelled, and poured 

hrstgiuniit.’ down volleys of musketry, seemingly threatening a 
sortie. Xevei’, hu^vever, did the besiegers’ batteries 


the juiiyU*, 

p-ursuer-s. 

iiisd fices, 


* Tdiiliii tjjiit, four or Jive guns were saved, but these must have been 
addiiiuuai to the twenty- eight field-pieces accounted for. He adds that he was 
Jollowed in his flight by only two hundred Sipiihis. 
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ply more vi<xowr or witli greater effect. The -visioB. 

iiieeiiog the eye of those who manned the -wall, 
laoreover, did not long continue to insiDire. Suddenly 
the yells and the shouts* ceased — a sure sign that wards dis- 
tlie garrison had recognised that the hour of 
deliverance had not arrived for them. 

T]:e victori(jus army, retnrning from the j^nrsiiit, its morale 
strengihened as much as that of the enemy had deteriorated, 
resumed its former positions the same evening. Sir Hugh Eose 
detcrmintd then to take the promptest advantage of the 
discouragement which, he was well aware, the defeat of Tantia 
To]ni could ]iot fail to produce on the minds of the 
garrison. lie poured in, then, a heavy fire all that p[,urs“'n\ 
night and the day following. On the 2nd the iicivryflre 
hreacli in tlie city wall having been reported Si the idgiit, 
iiracticahle, though only just practicable, Sir Hugh 
determined to storm Ihe place the following morning. He 
made his preparations accordingly. His plan was to make a 
false aitack on tlie west*wall with a small detachment under 
Major Gall, 14th Light Dragoons ; as soon as the sound of his 
guns should be heard, the main storming party was to debouch 
from co^■er, and enter the breach, whilst on the right of it 
atterii.|)ts should be made to escalade the wall. The right 
attack, composed of the Madras and Bombay sappers, 
the 3rd Bombay Europeans, and the infantry of the 
Haidarabad contingent, was divided into two columns 
and a reserve. Tiio right cuhiinn was commanded by Lieu- 
Teuant-C'olonol Liddell, the left by Captain Iiohinson--both of 
the 3rd Europeans — tl^p reserve by Brigadier Steuart, 14tli 
Light Dragoons. This attack was to atternptt to gain the town 
by e.scalade. The left attack, composed of the lioyal Engineers, 
the G8th Foot, and the 2dtli Bombay Eative Infimtry, was 
similarly divided. Its left column, commanded liy Lieiitenant- 
Culunel LuM'th, SGtli Bogiment, was to storm the breach ; the 
right, led l)y Major Stuart, 8tlth Bogiment, to escalade the 
roekot-tower and the- low curtain immediately to the riglii. 
of it. The reserve was comiuandod by Brigadier C. S. 
Stuart. 

At 3 o’clock on the morning of tho 3rd of April the storming 
parties •marched to the iiositious assigned to them, 
to await there the signal from Major Gall’s party, 

IS'o sooner was it given than the stormer,s dashed 
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to tlio front. Oii the left, Lieutenant Jeroiuo, Silth, siiriporteu 
Ly Captains Darby and Brockman, led tlie stunners of Coluael 
Lowtli’s column up the broacli in the most galloui lafurnen 
driving the enenn.' before him. At the same time Me.jor Stuart 
attacked the rocket-tower, and though met by a strong oyiposi- 
tion, forced his way by it into the town. Lowxh then collected 
his men, and despatched a portion of tlieiu agaiTiSt that section 
of the rebel forces v»'hioh was engaged in o]iposhig tbe right 
attack, d’aking these in flank and rear, this cletac.h- 
ment, led most gallantly hy Brockman, forced the 
fittic;;. rebels to let go their hold on the defences, thus 
greatly facilitating the difficult tuslt: of tlie right 
attack. With the remainder of his troops, Lowth yxrepared to 
march on the Rara’.s palace. 

The right attack, on hearing the signal, had marched silently 
froiu llicir cover in three liodies. Xu souner, huw- 
atuck^^'* ever, had the troops composing it turned into the 
road leading towards the gate which was the olflect 
of thei]' as.sault than the enemy’s bu^des sounded, and a very 
heavy fire opened upon them.* Through this fire the storruers 
had to mai*cli upwards of turn hundred yards. Steadily they 
[cashed on. and planted the ladders in three places against tbe 
wall. For the moment, howmver, it was impossible for the 
is moment stormcrs to asceud. “The fire of the enemy waxed 
ariiySfccVe.1. Stronger, and amid the» chaos of sounds of volleys of 
musketi'y and roaring of cannon, and his.sing and 
bursting of rockets, stink-pots, infernal machines, huge stones, 
biloeks of wood, and trees — all hurled upon their devoted heads — 
the men waivered for a moment, and sheltered themselves behind 
stones.” f 

Xotw'ithstamling this momentary check, the sayipers, animated 
by their officers, kept Arm hold of their ladders, and, in spite of 
the^ superhuman oiforts of the enemy, maintained them in their 
pu.sition against the wall. How long thi.s lasted it is difficult 
tu state. Minutes seemed hours, when, hapjdly. Major Boileau, 
^Madras Engjiieers, wdm had gone back to report the stsjte of 
a flairs tu the Brigfxdier, brought up a reiuforcemeut of a hundred 


* "• For ;i time it iijspearefl like a ifheet of fire, out of which hursT u stona (,i 
bullets, round shot, and rockets, destined for our auniliilatiou.”— Lowe's C<:.Htvcd 
India. 
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: -A tin; i']uropeans. The stormers then rushed to the 

Ij'.lh.ri'', J'jl hy tlicir engineer otScers. Some were 

l.mi'l I'j'. hiiori, otliers br^ke down under the men; 

but I)iek, Bombay Engineej’S, gained, by too weak! 

/.ieaiift if oue of them, the summit of the wall, and, 

ti-’ljting again&t enormous odds, called upon the men to follow 

him. bieureiiant Meiklejohn of the same noble 

rirg'imenfc }jiounted by another, and then boldly 

jumped down into the seething mass below. Lien- 

tenant: llnus, aho of the Bombay Engineers, reached joUn,'^’' 

the wi'ilJ by a tliird. The men pressed on from of Bonus, 

behind; Imt before they conld, in any number, join 

their ohicui's. Lick had* fallen from the wall, dying pierced with 

shot and hayunets; Bonus had been hurled clown, 

struck in his face by a log or stone; Fox of the 

Madra.s sappers, who had also reached the wall, Iiacl been shot in 

tlK' neck ; hleiklcjulm had been cut to pieces. But 

the stormers pushed on in streams from some eight The right 

la,ddc-r.s, and at length gained a footing on the alboUng 

rampart, dealing and receiving death from the enemy, on the 

’.rho still continued fiercely to contest every 2>oint of 

the attack. 

It was at this crisis that the stormers of the left attack, led hy 
Brockman, who, looking along the wall from the breach which 
he had won, had seen the failure of the attack and , _ 
liad resolved on the instant to do all in his power to ittadc**' 
aid his countrymen to repair the momentary damage, 
made the chp.rge upon the flank and rear of the • 

defenders of rvliich I hdve spoken. Its effect was marvellous. 
The defenders relaxed their hold, the opposition ceased, and the 
stormers of the right attack jumped down and mingled witli 
tlicdr comrades. 

The defence liaving thus given way, the stormers made their 
way titrough the city to the palace, Lowth leading 
the way. Tire palace had been prepared by the rebels niareu oiTuk'! 
for a refsistanco in the last resort. The conflict, as palace, 
the stormers forecnl their way through the streets, 
y/as severe. At the palace it was despei’ate. The houses on 
both si&s of the street leading to it had been set 
vn fire, and the heat was fearful. When, too, the 
courtyard of tire palace was reached, it became contest, they 
apparent that the resistance had only begun. 
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E%>3ry room was savagely contested. Fruitlessly, liov, -ever. Fi'oiu 
cLamber to chamber the enemy were driven at the point of the 
bayonet. At length the palace itself gained. The i )T,'po.sitir <ii, 
however, had not even then entirely ceased. Two hiuirs later it 
was discovered that fifty men of the liaih’s bodyguard 
Jrlnein tije stables attached to the bnilrling. Tlii-.se 

shbkd * men deieuded themselves to the last before, after a 
desperate encounter, they were disposed of. ih.it 
the men who accomidished this task, the SGth ami the Ord 
Europeans, were coinpensatod for their toil and danger Ly re- 
capturing a British. Ilag.''' 

'This occurrenco had I ait just happencl when Sir Hugh, who 
had heeu present throughout with the left attack, 
driven fii'm rcceivod iuforiuatiou that a hody of the rebels, 
numbering about four hundred, driven from the 
string'' ^ town, after having vainly tried to force the i)ickets 
fcu'iilkMif it cavalry camps, had taken up a position 

on a hill to the west of thft fortress, wdiere they had 
been surrounded by the cavaliy. Sir Hugh instantly sent 
against tlic hill the available troops of all arms under 
ar^Mhiven^*^ Major tjall. This gallant officer sent to storm the 
by\he 24 tii hill a dotaelimeiit of the 24th Bombay Kative 
Kltive^ Infan tiy. The 24th went at the rebels with a will, 

infiuiTy; and killed all but ab^ut twenty, w'ho retreated to 

the summit and there blew themselves up. The 
24th lost an officer and .several men in this attack. Another 
body of about fifteen hundred who had collected in 
one of the suburbs of the town, declaring they would 
defend it, to the last, were dfiven nut, about the same 
time, with a loss of three hundred of their number. 

All that night, and throughout the following da}', desultory 
fighting continued, the enemy being either slaugh- 
tered or driven under the .shelter of the f irt gnus. 
iVrm™ue meanwhile engaged in organizing 

ni'iiii.' measnre.s for an attack on tlio fortress. But tlio 
B.'iiu saved him further trouble on that score. On 
the night of the 4tli, d<;spairiug of a sncee.ssful defence of the 
fertrcsss, and, hoi)ing that her presence at Ivalpi might induce 

* This was a Union Jack of silk, which Lord William Bentirick liad .aiven to 
the gnmdkther of the Eani's hnsband, with the pennissuin to jiavc ii oarriou 
ik'fore hiin, as a reward for his fidelity.” — Sir H. Bose's de.spaich. 
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Tiintia Topi once more to aid her, she evacuated the fortress 
with her remaining followers. She rode straight 
for Kalpi, and arrived there the very evening on TheR^ini 
wiiich Tfintia, who bad* travelled more leisurely, 
reached that place. Sir Hugh sent a cavalry force 
in pra-suit of her, hut the start had been too great. 

A fu’iv of the fugitives were, however*, cut up. 

Tiio furti-ess of Jhansi was occupied by Sir Hugh Eose on the 
rnorniiig of the oth of April. The loss sustained by 
him liunijg the operations against it, including the ^ccupil Oie 
action on the Betw'-a, amounted to three hundred and fai tress! ‘ 
lui’ty-three killed and wounded, of whom thirty-six 
•were olhcers. The enemy’s loss was computed at live thousand. 
One thousand dead bodies were actually burned or buried in 
Jhansi itself. 

The mode by which Jhansi was captured attests the merits 
of the noble soldier who planned and carried out the 
attack. Never was there a more complete com- 
bination of daring and skill, of foresight and nose. * 
re.solution. The result wms worthy of the plan, 
and of the genius which formed the plan.'*' 

Sir Hugh’s object now was to march on Kalpi, to drive the 
rebels from that stronghold on the Jamiuih whence 
they had so constantly menaced the communications 
of the British. Kalpi was the arsbnal of the rebels, Kaipi. 
the head-quarters of the nephew of Nana Sahib, and 
was extremely well provided with artillery and warlike stores. 
It lies on the Jamnah, a hundred and two miles to the north-east 
of Jhansi, and only forty-six to the south-west of Kanhpur. 
The occupation of this place would enable Sir Hugh to touch 
the left, rear of Sir Colin Camphell’s army, and, in co-operation 
w'itri. him, to clear the triangle, the angles of which were Jhansi, 
and Agra — Clwaliar being nearly midway in the line 
uniting Jhansi and Agra. 


" The hjllow'iug extracts from Sir Hugh Rose’s despatch .attest the great 
strerigth of the town and fortress : “ It was not till Jhaiisf was taken that its 
gr-Mt sii-i’iigth was known. There was only one paid of tlie fortress, tlio south 
curtain, which w.is considered practicable for breaching. But,wvl)en inside, we 
saw riiis was a mi.siake. there being at some distance in rear of the curtain a 
massive wuill fifteen or twenty feet thick, and imraediatelv in rear of this a deep 
tank cat oat of the live rock.” . s ■ . 


Tor seventeen days Sir Hngli’s little army Lad known no 
repose. The halt at Jliuusi of nearly nineteen fltr/ri 
which followed the captxire of tlie plii(;e was, 
jiiau.sfto however, in no sense devofed to repose, idiich had 
iintiiTh'o’i to he done in JhansI itself: the arrangeinents fora 
JCaipi. fresh Campaign liad to he organi.sed, jn-ovisiuns had 
to he laid in, the magazines to he rcplenislied. At 
length all v/as ready. Leaving at Jhausi a small garrison 
consisting of the head'(pnirter xving of the Ord ILjuibay Ihiru- 
peans, foxxr companies 24th Lomhay ISative Infantry, the left 
wing 3rd Boinhay Light Cavalry, a hundred troupers llaidar- 
altad contingent, half a company Boinhay sa]>purs, and three 
guns Bhopal contingent — the whole nuder the command of 
Colonel Liddell, 3rd Europjeans — Sir Hugh detached, 
on the night of the 22nd of April, a detachment 
ui'aobicct iVIaJor Gall to watch the rebel garrison of 

Kota, reported to be at a pdace called Man, in the 
neighhourhuod, and set out himself wntb the 1st brigade at 
midnight on the 25th, leaving directions for the 2nd brigade to 
lolioiv two days late]'. Major Orr had been previously detached 
with the bulk of the Haidarabad force to pirevent the iuijahs of 
Banpur and Shahgarh and any other rebels from crossing the 
Betwa and doubling l^aok southivards. 

Leaving for a moment these several officers engaged in 
carj'ying out tiie ordei's entrusted to them, I pirop^ose to return 
for a moment to the Eaui of Jhansi and Tantia Topi. 

These two iuiportant personages had arrived, as I have said, 
at Kalpi the same day. The first act of the Eiini 
Ib OK at implore the nephew ot Kami Silhil), known 

Kaii>L " as Eao Sahib, “ to give her an army that she might go 
and tight.” The following moi-ning Eao Sahib ordered 
a parade of all the troops at his disposal, 'I'hese consisted of some 
regimontsof theGwiUiclr contingent, several regiments 
of the regular native army recruited to neai'ly full 
sihib, .strength, the contiugen ts of van( ) us rebel 1 Lljahs, and 
the remnant of the Jhansi garrison. Eao KSahiii re- 
viewed iheso troops, addressed them, and thou directed Tdnti;i 
ho holds ii lead them again, st tlie English. Tantia obeyed, 
rovH'w, and, hopfing to meet them when possibly all tindr 
forces might not he reunited, marched lo Kiuich, a 
I'ainn Uie forty-two uiiles from Kalpi on the Jhilnsi road, 

'Kniriish!"” ^ud tlici'e took Up a sti’ong position, cuverod liy 
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woods and gardens, witli temples at intervals between each 
of tliom, sm-ruunded by a strong wall, and there threw up 

iiitrenchnujiits. 

Meanwhile the English force was advancing on Kunch. 
Major Gall, harassed by the enemy on his inarch, 
had reached, the town of Puch, fourteen miles from He “^ches 
Knuclu on the Lst of May. Here he w*as joined the 
same day by Sir Hugh Eose and the 1st brigade, of Gall, 
Major drr, on his side, had crossed the Betwa, ofKose, 
attacked the Eajahs of Banpur and Shahgarh at audofOrr. 
Kotr.-i, and had taken one of their guns. He had, 
howeror, found it impossible to cut them ofi’, and they had 
succeeded, for the time, in escaping southwards, supplies and 
carriage being furnished them by the treacherous Eajah of 
Jigiii. By Sir Hugh’s direction, Major Orr then marched on 
Kiinoh. 

The country luetween Piich and Kiiuch was studded with 
little forts, which, up the time of which I am 
writing, had been occupied by the enemy. From ThereWs 

1 11 concentrate 

these they could undoubtedly cause considerable ouKiincii. 
annoyance to small detachments ; hut, in the 
presence of the large force now collecting at the former place, 
they deemed it advisable to abandon them and concentrate at 
Hunch. 

Sir Hugh was joined by his 2nd brigade, strengthened by the 
71st Highlanders, on the 5th of May. He at once 
marched on Loh.-in, ten miles nearer Kiinch, thence sends efau 
to put into action the plan of attack which he had 
rnatured. But, when ^le arrived at Lohari, he was 
informed that the rebels wore in possession of the fort of the 
same name close to it. He immediately detached Major Gall, 
with a wing of tlie Ord Europeans, some artillery and dragoons, 
to attack it. Gall took the fort, losing two of his officers and 
some men : out of the garrison not one escaped. Sir Hugh, 
meanwliile, had matured his plans. 

An Asiatic armj’-, Sir Hugh was well aware, always expects 
a front attack. He had also noticed that nothing 
disturb.s such an army so much as a turning move- ami makes 
mciit. IS Instead, therefore, of sending his troops in||vci'\o 
against a position which the rebels had carefully aim tho 
piypured, (Sir Hugh resolved to make a flank march posiuon, 
with, liis whole force on the 6th to a position at once 
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fjicing tlie Tiiifortified side of the town of Kunch, and threaten- 
ing seriously the enemy’s line of retreat from that place to 
Kalpi. 

IVith this view Sir Hugh broke up from his encamping- 
ground early on the morning of the 6th, and, making 
a flanfc march of fourteen miles, hroug'ht his force 
point, ° into the position contemplated. His 1st brigade, 
forming his left, rested its extreme left on the village 
of Xagupiira; his 2nd brigade, forming the centre, occupied 
the village of Ghumair ; Major Oir’s Haidarabad force, forming 
the right, occupied the village of Dmii. This position was two 
miles from Kiinch. 

It ^vas 7 o’clock in the morning before the troops sighted 
the rebels, though still invisible to them. Sir Hugh, 
a'drwiir™'" -who had marched with the 1st brigade, ordered 
them a dram of rum and some biscuit, '^'whilst he 
galloijed to inspect the arrangements made in the centre and 
on the right. In an hour }j.e returned, and ordered 
rrcuan’dtrpr Major Gall, with a detachment of cavalry, to 
reconnoitre the wood, garden, and temples which 
lay between him and Kiinch, covering that advance by a fire 
of shot and shell. At the same time he directed the siege- 
guns to take up a position whence they could play upon the 

tOWli. 

Gull soon returned with a report that the enemy had re- 
treated through the wood to the part of it near the 
G.ai’s'ivpoit,, town, having in their rear a body of cavalry ; that 
the siege-guns had had the effect of driving the 
rebels on the right of the wood into the toivn, but that some 
outworks were still occupied by them. 

Sir Hugh determined at once to clear the wood and the out- 
work.s with his infantiy, and then to storm the 
Covering his left wing "with a wing of the 
town. ' 86th, and the whole of the 2oth Bombay Hativo 

Infantry, in skirmishing order, and supporting their 
fianks with cavalry and horse artillery, he sent them into tlio 
wood. Advancing in perfect order, the gallant Sipahis of tlio 
25th Native Infantry cleared the wood, temples, and walled 
gardens in front of them, -whilst the 86th, making a ciigmit to 


* Tlie moil had nothing to eat that day till 8 l^3r., except tlvi sinall anunmt 
of fjod tiiey carried in their hayersaeks. 
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tlieir left, carried all tlie obstacles in tbeir front, and tben, 
bringing their left shoulders forward, advanced, de- 
spite a heavy fire of artillery and musketry, thi'oug-li 
The norrli part of tho town and took the fort. 

Tiii.-; operation, performed by the 1st brigade, drove onL^entrc, 
the enernyA right on their centre. 

Meanwhile, Hrigadier Stenart, commanding the 2nd brigade, 
having observed a body of rebel infantry strongly 
pifstfil in cultivated ground threatening the line of aprt affords 
atrack uf bis brigade, marched to dislodge them. , 

The rebels contested their position with great valour, rit,ai.c. 
;iTid it v.'as not until the 1st brigade, establishing 
itself in the manner already described, threatened their flank, 
that they gave way. It had been intended that Brigadier 
Stcuart should then march straight into the town, but, wdth 
the view of cutting off the rebels, he moved to the south of it 
and missed them. 

Major Orr’s force had, whilst this was 
going on, advanced thtough the wood, round cut’off^tue niMs* 
the town, to the plains traversed by the road 
to Kalpi. 

.Vlthongh the oi)erations of which I have given an outline 
liad taken only an hour, and the rebels in that short period had 
been completely defeated, they managed, nevertheless, to gain 
with the bulk of their forces the Kalp)i road in advance of their 
punsuers, and on both sides of this road they wore now endea- 
vouring t<.) restore some sort of order in their masses, 
so as to check by every means in their power the 
arclour of the pursuit* When Sir Hugh Eose, then, gain 
emerging from the narrow streets of the town, 
formed up his brigades for a renewed attack, he rctreut, 
]>elield the enemy retreating in a long irregular 
line, covered ly skirmishers at close distances, the skirmishers 
suitpoi'ted by groups who acted to them as a sort of bastions. 

Tire terrilic heat of the day, and the power of the sun, which 
Irad made itself felt with fatal effect on many of his European 
Infantry suldiers,"" forbade him further to 
risk those soLliers in a pursuit %vhich could The hey of the sun 
not fud to entail a sacrifice of many valuable halt lif in&wmV!° 
li vcs. I ! e, tl'ierefore, baited them, whilst launciu-s uio 

1k> laiinuhcd in pursuit the cavalry of both 

.Many of the Sipahis were also struck down by the sun. 
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brigades and of Major Orr's force/^ and the horse artillerj and 
held guns. 

Then was Tiwtnessed action on the part of the rohols ivliich 
impelled admiration from® their eneniie.s. The 
manner in which they conducted their rctreot could 
ibi- rhj.;is. not he* surpassed. They remembered the lessons 
wTiich their European officers had w’-ell taught 

them. There was no hurry, no disorder, no rushing’ to the 
rear. All was orderly as on a field-day. Though their line 
of skirmishers w\as tw’O miles in length, it never -wavered in 
a single point. The men fired, then ran behind the relieving 
men, and loaded. The relieving men then fired, and ran liack 
in their turn. They even attemj)ted, when they thought the 
pursuit was too ra.sh, to take up a position, so as to bring on 

it an enffiading fire. Tbeir movement wms so 
threatening that Sir Hugh ordered Prettijohn, 14th 
Light Dragoons, to charge the enfilading party, 
an order carried out by that most daring officer -with great ' 
gallantry and success. Still, however, the rebels 
maintained the order of their retreat, nor ■\yas it 
foice u at until jnauy of them had been killed, and all their 
M tbiJmahi giiiis had been captured, that the survivors were 
ixxiy. diiven in on the main body. Then, for the first 
time, they lo.st their nerve ; then they crowded 
into the KalpI road, a long and helpless column of runaways- 
But the pursuers -were completely thed ; they were unable to 
move faster than at a walk; the cavalry horses 
knocked up ; and, -whilst the guns could not 
approach near enough to fi?e grape, the cavalry 
could only pick up an occasional straggler. When, 

then, a few hundred yards further, broken ground, over 
wdiich the rebels scattered, supervened, the pursuit came to 

an end. It had produced great results. The rebels 
1 'i'ur.suitV’ ^ost nine giins, a quantity of ammunition and 
stores, and five or six hnnch'ed men in killed and 
w’ounded. The mutinous 52nd Bengal Native Infantry, -'.vhich 
covered the retreat, was almost annihilated. The English loss 
■was three officers and fifty-nine men killed and wounded, in 
addition to many struck down by the sun. 

The defeat at Kunoh sowed great mistrust among the rebels. 
The infantry Sipahis taunted the cavalry troopers with having’ 
E.vcept a party left to watch the Jalaun road and the rear.. 
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abandoned them, and the men of all three arms brought the 
same accusation against Tantia Topi, who had dis- 
appeared at Kiinch even more rapidly than he had on the rebels 
galloped away from 4he Betwa. The Jhansi 
horsemen, too, came in for their share of abuse, and, 
when they excused themselves on the plea that they had, felt 
] iound to escort tlieir liani* to a place of safety, they were only 
vliiiied the njore. To snch an extent did the animosities among 
liie Hcvcrfd ]>arties who constituted the rebel force j^roceed, that 
fin the morrow of their reaching Xaljti, the rumour, that Sir 
Hugh was advanciug by forced marches against that place, 
suiHccd to induce them to disperse. It is believed that shortly 
after that rumour arrived there were only eleven Sipabis left 
in the town and fort of Kalpi. This dispersion was, however, 
soon remedied in a manner to he hereafter described. 

The report which had so disquieted the rebels at Kalpi was 
not baseless. Despite the fact that his ammunition ^ 
w'as well-nigh exhausted, Sir Hugh, determined to pusteon, 
give the enemy no breSithing time, had pushed on 
with all practicable speed from Kiinch. On the 15th he 
established himself at G-ulauli, on the Jamnah, six 
miles from Kalpi. GulauH is not on the direct 
road between Kunch and Kalpi, but two reasons wmseifat 
had prompted Sir Hugh to march on it in preference 
to talcing the direct route.* In the first place, he 
had heard from the Commander-in-Chief that Colonel G. V. 
Maxwell had been, detached with the 88th Foot, some Sikhs, 
and the Camel corps, to co-operate wdth him ; and, 
l^Iaxwell liaving reached the left bank of the Jamnah 
opposile Gulauli, Sir jffugh was able to hold out his thatrdutl 
Imnd to him at that place. In the second, by 
marching on Gulauli, Sir Hugh turned the fortifications which 
liad l';een thrown up to impede his advance, and threatened 
Kalpi from an unexpected quarter. 

Sir Hugh’s march from Kiinch to Gulauli, though unopposed 
ly the enemy, was in all respects most trying. The 
terrible heat, and the rays of the sun, told upon his ibSacn-r of 
men with deadly effect, and admissions to the 
fioHpitals and deaths increased at an alarming rate, " 

This fact was well known to the rebels, and they did their 

The Kdui fled to Kalpi after the defeat; Tabtiu Topi to Cln'rki, near 
Jalaun, the residence of his parents. 
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foreed by 
tii-j Nit'S db 
of Bandab. 


utmost to reap full advantage from it. An in.terce]n(Hl Lron'‘ral 
order by their general- iu-chiof, issued about this time, directed 
thar uo attaek .should be made upou the European iuGdeis 
before 10 o’(3loek in the day, as fighting in the snu cither killed 
them or sent them to their hosjiitals. Eut in s])ite of tlie heat 
GiililuK was reac-lihd on the Loth, communications wore o])cmjd 
with liraxwell, and Sir 'Hugh, in accordance with his invariiihle 
custom, made prompt arrangements for engaging tlie enemy. 

Who now constituted the enemy ? I iiave related liow, in the 
panic caused by the rumour of Sir Hugli’s onward 
march, only eleven re1)el Sipahis had been left in 
the town and fort. A few days later, however, the 
uiiex[)Octed arrival of the Nawab of Bandah with 
two thousand horse, some guns, and many follow^ers 
— the remn.ant of the force defeated by General Whitlock at 
Bandah, in the manner to be told in the next chapter — and his 
energetic exertions, h.-uhed by those of the Eani of Jhaiisi, 
jiroduced one of those clianges from despair to 
Sn&kwe confidence which mark the Tudian character."'' The 
ruturns. Si])ahis who had left retunied, and, exhorted by 
their leaders to hold to the last Kalpi, their only 
arsenal, and to win tlieir right to paradise by exterminating the 
infidel English,! declared their resolution to defend it to the 
last. ■ 

Althoiigii as a fortification KaliTi had but little to boast of, 
its position wa.s unusually strong. It was protected 
I’avines, to its front by five lines of 
Kaiin'. defence, and to its rear by the Jamnah, from which 
rises the precipitous rock on which stands the fort. 

Between the Briti.sh camp and Kalpi, indeed, existed a 
iiK'st extraordinary labyrinth of ravines, over which 
artilleiw and cavalry could make no progress, hut 
tiio^ Avliic'h furuishod an interminable cover of the rno.st 
formidable description for infantry. On the, so to 
sjieak, tongues of land formed by the prolongation 
of the ravines, tiie rebels had rapidly thrown up iutrenchments, 
and had cut trenches near to these in a manner rendering it 
iinpos.fible that they should he turned. Even should they oo 
driven out of the intrenchmonts, it was within the pow'erof the 
rehels to fall back ou eight y-four temples, built, as well as tlic 

Sir Hiipih Rose's despatch, the 24th of May, iS58. 
t laterccpted letter, idem. 
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walls roimd tliem, of the most solid masonry. These temples 
constituted a second line of defence; the outwork of ravines a 
tliird ; the town of Kalpi a fourth ; another chain of ravines a 
fifth : and tlie fort the lat^. 

Oii the 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, constant skirmishes 
occun-ed between the two armies, the enemy .being 
the attacking party. On all these occasions they 
wore reiJidsud, but the British suffered much from two urmies. 
the sun, as well as from the incessant toil, anxiety, 
and heat. On the 19th a mortar battery, established on the 
right front of the British position, opened on the town. On 
the 20th a detachment from Colonel Maxwmll’s 
brigade, consisting of two companies of the 88th, 
and a himdred and trrenty Sikhs, crossed the river, .sir Hugh, 
and joined Sir Hugh Eose. On the 21st the 
Ijatteries from Maxwell’s camp opened on the fort and town. 
On the 22nd Sir Hugh determined to deliver his long-meditated 
blow. 

Sir Hugh had, from the first, determined that, whilst 
Maxwell’s batteries should shell Kalpi, he would 
clear the ravines and the other obstacles and attack of 
the left face of the fort, Eesolved to keep his men atwek. 
for this great blow, he had contented himself with 
simply repulsing the attacks I liave mentioned. Bnt when he 
received information that th^^. rebels were meditating an attack 
on the 22nd, which shonld he fatal to one of the contending 
parties, he, now ready for them, resolved to second tlieir views. 

The rebels had prepared a plan so skilfnl, that, if carried out 
with courage and resolntion, it had many chances in 
its favuur. Whilst th^ir right should make, with 
great demonstrations, a false attack on the British Miucli. 
left, they proposed 'to steal up the ravines with their 
juaiii body, and try and ovcr-whclm the riglit, weakened, they 
ho])(;d, by detachments sent to support the left. 

It must lie understood that the British force occupied the 
ground situated bcrtvocii tlie river Jamiiah and the road 
running from Kalpi to Bandah; that its right rested on the 
ravines near the river; whilst its loft nearly touched 
t'liat road. In juirsuanoo of their plan, the reljels 
marched out in masses at 10 o’clock on the 22nd mttie, 
along the Bandah road, and threatened the British 
left, opening fire simultaneously with their guns on its centre. 
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Thi.s attnoli, Keaded "by tlie Nawab of Banclab and by Euo 
.Sahib, nephew of Nana Sabib, tbougb intended only as a fehu, 
soon made itself felt, and the British left became 
heavily engaged. Still Sir Hugh, confident as to 
leftl ^ ' the real object of the enemy, did not inove a nnin 
from his right. He contented himself with replying 
to the enemy’s guns with his guns in a style which soon furced 
the rebels to limber np and fall back. But the 
'ererify!^^ attach ou Ms left not only continued, but became 
very real indeed ; still Sir Hugh did not move a 
man from his right. It was well he did not. Suddenly, as if 
by magic, the whole line of ravines became a mass 
of fire; the enemy’s batteries opened, and tlieir 
ihi'y'sud-"’ infantry, climbing from below, poured in an ovei’- 
whelming musketry fire on the right of the British 
a"'iS*ftbe suddenness of the attack, tlie superior 

bmiih right, numbers of those making it, and the terrible heat 
of the day gave the rebels a great advantage. 
.Another point, too, was in their favour. Many of the Enfield 
ritles had become clogged by constant use in all weathers, and 
the men, after a fe'w discharges, had found it very dilnoult to 
load them. The .sun, too, had stiaick down an unusual number ■ 
of the European, s. When, then, the rebels, starting up in great 
numbers from the ravines, poured in volleys which the British 
Tb'--cnnfi to only feebly,. when they saw that each 

* discharge from the thin red line became weaker 
preceding it, they began to gain a con- 
fidence they had never felt before. They pressed 
on with loud yells, the British falling back, until they ap- 
Tjroached the British light field-guns and mortar-battery. Then 
it was that Brigadier C. S. Stuart, dismounting, 
placed himself by the guns, and bade the gunners 
0 . A .stuiirt. defend them with their lives. The 8Gth and 25th 
Native Infantry, in thin extended line, disputed 
tlie advance step by step. Still the rebels pressed on,'^ 


do I remember,'’ writes to me a very gallant officer, who greatly 
distiugai.sbed himself throughout this campaign, “ Well do I reinemher that day. 
Kearly four hundred of my regiment, tthe 86,’ were liors du combat, the native 
regiment wa.s not mucji better, and thousands of yelling savages were pressing 
i.u, a river in our rear. We were wellruigh beaten, when the Camel corps cuine 
up. and about one lumdred and fifty fresh troops soon turned tlie tide, and sent 
the bhang -possessed enemy to the right-about again. It was the Oamcl conis 
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ftnd it seemed as thoiigli from tbeir very numljers they 
must prevail, when Sir Hugh, to whom news of girHu'-h 
the attack had been conveyed, brought up tlie Camel brings up 
corps, which had opportutiely crossed the river that con^^artiie 
very morning, at their best j)ace ; then, dismounting 
the'men, and leading them forward himself 'at the 
• iouble, charged the advancing foe, then within a few yards 
r>f the Ihitish guns. For a moment the enemy 
stood, but only for a moment. A shout, a dash t^euay?^ 
forward from the whole line, and they went head- 
long into the ravines below. Not only was the attack on the 
right repulsed, but the victory was gained ! The attack on the 
left collapsed when it w’-as seen that that on the right had 
failed, and the guns, gaining the rebels’ flank, inflicted great 
loss on them as they fled. Sir Hugh followed them up so 
closely that he cut off a number of them from Kalpi. The 
fire from Maxwell’s batteries made those who reached that fort 
feel that it was no secure place of refuge. They 
evacuated it accordingly during the night. The 
rest of their force, pursued by tlie horse artillery Kaipf. 
and cavalry, lost their formation and dispersed, 
losing all their guns and baggage. Even the Rani of Jhansf, 
who fled with them, was cornj)elled to sleep under a tree I 

The position of the troops, their sufferings, the feelings that 
animated them, are thus gfaphically described by 
an eye-witness who, throughout its duration, took wMchthe 
part in the campaign, and who subsequently gave 
to the world an eloquent record of the achievements su^ected™ 
of his comrades. “ This was,” writes Dr. Lowe,* “ a cmmim * 
hard day’s work, and a glorious victory won over 
ten times our number under most trying circumstances. The 
position of .Kalpx; the numbers of the enemy, who came bn 
mth a resolution and a display of tactics we had never before 
witnessed; the exhausted, weakened state of tlie general’s 
force ; the awful suffocating hot winds and burning sun, which 
tlie men had to endure all day, ivithout time to take food or 
water, combined to render tlie achievement one of unsurpassed 

ihfit literally suved Sir Hugli Rose’s division. The enemy were within twenty 
oi Sur hattery and outpost tents, the latter full of men down with sunstroke. 
Aiifither quarter of an hour and there w'ould liave been a massacre. Ever since 
that day I have l(jokei,l iqion a camel with eyes of affection.” 

Lowe’s Central India during the BebeUion of 1S57-58. 

VOL. V. K 
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diiidculty. Every soul engaged in this important action suffered 
more or less. Officers and men fainted away, or 
wniurin'' dropped down as though struck by lightning in tlie 
endurance. delirium of a sunstroke; yet all this was endured 
wdthout a murmur, and in the cool of the evening 
we%vere si:)eculati!ig upon the capture of Kalpi on the morrow.” 

Before daybreak the following morning, Sir Hugh marcJicd 
on that place. His 1st brigade, under Brigadier 0. S. Stuart, 
he sent through the ravines, following the course of the Jamnah, 
whilst he led the 2nd himself,^ along the Kalpi road. 

Colonel jMaxwell’s batteries still continued to shell the fort 
and the villages in front of it. As the two brigades 
Tijpinrtor advanced, ho^vever, these villages were abandoned 
evacuated, by the rebels, and it soon became apparent that no 
serious resistance was contemplated. When the two 
brigades, having overcome all obstacles in their path, united 
near the town, and advanced into it, they were not opposed ; the 
rebels had fled, quitting for ever the arsenal which had served 
them so long and so well.f • 

The captxire of Kalpi completed the plan of the campaign for 
the column having its base at Man, which Sir 
The capture Eobert Hamilton had submitted to the Governor- 
compifrtW General and the Commander-in-Chief towards the 
Hamutwi's of the preceding year. Ip all respects that 

pku. ' plan had been carried olit. Marching from Mau in 
November Sir Hugh Eose had, in five months, 
traversed central India, crossing its numerous rivers, storming 
strong forts, taking many towns, defeating armies vastly 
superior in numbers, led by men and by a woman whose 


* Brigadier C. Steuart, C.B., conuiianding the 2nd brigade, had reported 
sick after the battle of Kunch, and the coimuand had devolved upon Lieutenant- 
Colonel Campbell, 71st Highlanders. 

t Tlse following description, given by an eye-witness, proves how the rebels 
had used the position of Kalpi, and the 'good stead in which it had stood them. 
After enumerating the quantities of ammunition, lead, iron, brass, gun-carriages, 
gun-moulds, &c., found in the fort, Dr. Low'e adds : — ■' The enemy had ere(ked 
houses and tents in the fort, had their smiths' shops, their carpenters' shops. 
Their foundries for casting shot and shell were in perfect order, clean and well 
constructed ; tha specimens of brass shell cast by them were faultles.s. . . . 
In the arsenal were about sixty thousand pounds of gunpow^der, outside it 
were large heaps of shot and shell ranged after the fashion of our own. . . . 
It would appear. ... that the enemy had prepared for a long stand here,’'— - 
Lowe’s Ceukal India. 
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liatred of the British name incited them to efforts not to ho 
surpassed in the annals of the nmtiny. He and 
his gallant comrades had accomplished these 
great deeds during a season the temble heat of campaign, 
which far siirpassed the heat of the corre- 
sponding season of previous years, and irnder a sun which 
pro\'ed scarcely less deadly than the enemy.'* Yet moving 
steadily onwards, regarding difficulties as only obstacles to he 
overcome, keeping in view the goal at which he aimed. Sir 
Hugh had marched from victory to victory. It may 
]je said of him that it was his character which 
created his srxccess. Careless of himself, he con- “character 
ducted every reconnaissance, he planned every sucksI”'* 
action, he was foremost in every attack, lie courted 
danger and exposure. At the same time, no leader ever paid 
greater attention to the soldiers. To look after their comforts, 
to see, after a hard-fought action, that the wounded were 
attended to, and, after a long and tedious march, that provisions 
were abundant, w^as with him a sacred duty. It was this which 
endeared him to the troops; this that made them fight cheerily 
against numbers, endure the killing rays of the fierce sun. If 
he demanded all their energies on the battle-field, they saw that 
their wants were attended to wdien the battle was over ; that he 
never spared himself; that, with all the cares of command upon 
him, he managed to find tima to attend to them. It was that 
sj’-mpathy rvhich evoked the enthusiasm w'hich enabled the 
soldiers of Sir Hugh Eose to equal the achievements of any 
warriors of whom history makes record. 

The campaign now ajipeared over. Its every object had been 
accomplished. Sir Conn Campbell, sharing that 
opinion, wrote to Sir Eohert Hamilton, a letter 
explaining the mode in -which the several corps of appoar.s'^^ 
tile Central India Field Force were to he cantoned, 

.Dr. Loivu thus (lc‘scril)es the condition of officers and men from the effects 
of the sum ivheri tliey entered Kalpi. “ Most of tlie officers and men were sick, 
and tile -whole force needed rest. The general himself was very ill; his chief 
of tlu- staff, Coiontd Wetherall, C.B., was in a raving fever ; his quartermaster- 
general, (.'aptain tVIacdonald. was v'oru out, and among the list of those going 
aviay; the,^ chaplain of the force, the Kev. Mr. Schwahhe, had lost his reason 
and ivas iqqiarently sinking fast ; and other officers, wounded or exhausted by 
Iheir long and arduous duties and disease, brought on hy these and the terrible 
sun, had been ordered to England.” • 

K 2 
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jind adding, 'with regard to Whitlock’s force, that “ it would he 
otherwise emjaloyed as a mowahle division.” The general who 
had conducted the campaign was ahont to dissolve the force and 
to proceed to a cooler climate for the recovery of his health, 
Ilow all these arrangements were suddenly altered I shall tell 
in another chapter. Mean-R'hile it is my duty to record the 
operations of the other column, which, with Jahalpur as its 
base, had been directed to move on Bandah, subduing the rebel 
liajahs on its route. 
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OHAPTEE IL 

KIRWl AND BANDAH. 

On tte IGtli of iNovemlDer, 1857, Brigadier-General Whitlock, 
of the Madras army, was appointed to the command of a 
division for service in the Nagpur, Sagar, and Narbada terri- 
toiies. His force was to consist of an artillery brigade, com- 
posed of two troops of horse artillery and three companies of 
foot artillery, with two light field-batteries attached, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Miller ; of a ^he compoai- 
cavalry brigade composed of the 12th Lancers and tionof 
the 6th and 7th Madras Light Cavalry, commanded whuiook’s 
by Colonel A. W. LawTence ; of one brigade of 
infantry, composed of the 3rd Madras Europeans and the 
1st and 5th Madras Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel, 
Carpenter, M.A. ; of a second infantry brigade, composed of 
the 43rd Light Infantry and. the 19th and left wing of the 
50th Madras Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel MeDufl', 
74th Highlanders. There were also details of sappers and 
miners. The force was to be massed at Jabalpur, and to march 
thence towards Bandah,, 

A small force, previously detached from the Madras presi- 
dency, or serving in the central provinces, was 
already at Jahalpiir.* This force consisted of six The force at 
hundred and fifty men of the 33rd Madras Native iiuecled’^ 
Infantry, Tinder Colonel Miller; a hundred and 
twenty men 28th Madras Native Infantry, under Lieutenant 
StaTTflen; a hundred and twenty men of the 1st Nagpur 
Eiflesf; three hundred men 4th Madras Light Cavalry, uader 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cumberlege ; three hundred men Gtli Madras 
Light CaYalrJ^ under Lieutenant-Colonel Byng; a hundred 
and fifty men 2nd Nizam’s Cavalry, under Captain Macintire ; 


* Yidti page 70 of this volume. 

t The Niigpiir Jooal force had been rearmed by Mi*. Plowdcn. 
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toiiait a total of eiglit Imndred and ninety infantry and 
WhMock’a sevon hnndred and fifty cavalry. This small coliimn 
arrival. had orders to halt at Jahalpiir jmnding the arrival 
of General Whitlock and his force. 

General Whitlo^ik reached Kamthi on the 10 th of January. 
He was imahle, from various causes, to leave that place till 
Whitkic]- the 2ord of the same month. Setting out on that 
reaches' date, he arrived at Jahalpur on the 6th of February.'^ 
Jabaipiu-. 2st brigade reached on the 6th, the 

remainder a few days later. 

On the 17th of February General Whitlock, leaving a small 
garrison at Jabalpur, soon to lie increased by the arrival of 
Brigadier McDuff’s brigade to a tolerable strength, set out for 
Siigar. He inoved in the direction of Jakhiini, with the object 
of overawing the mutinous landowners in the Rewah 
wUk part of district. He reached that place, previously captured 
iirtiWce for ]jy Willoughby Osboime, on the 24th, and was there 
snet by the loyal Rajah of'Urchah. Halting hero 
one day, lie set out on the 2Gth for Damoh, and arrived there 
on the 4th of March. It is wortby of remark that during this 
march, of fifteen <la,ys General Whitlock, though strongly urged 
iiis m ,ve- Major Erskine, the political officer accompanying* 
to drive the rebels from the strong places 
b/oSfame'* they occixpied, and from which they still continued 
e.iution. harass the districts between Jahalpiir and Darnoli, 

refused to send a single detachment for that purpose from his 
force. He jireferred, he said, to keep it massed in his hand. 
The result was that, although Whitlock’s column secured the 
ground on which it encamped, scared into sxihmission the 
villages through which it marched, and even recovered Damoh, 
it left the population of the districts still occupied by rebels 
ast<mished at tlie regard paid to the latter. 

On the 5th Whitlock rode into Sugar, accompanied by some 
Wiiitk.ei: horse artillery and cavalry. Sugar had previonsl}' 

relieved by Sir Hugh Rose, but on reaching it 
Whitlock at once sent an express to Damoh for two 
hundred European and seventy native infantry to come in by 
forced marches ; he also detached a small body of Europeans to 
e.SGort treasure from Jabalpur, whilst the remainder of the force 
he kept halted at Damoh under the command of Brigadier 


The distance is a hundred and forty-eight miles. 
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CarpeBter. He, liowever, returned and resumed command on 

tlie 12 th. 

On the 17 th Whitlock, still halted at Damoh, receiTed the 
Governor- General’s order3 to march on Nagdd and 
Panah hy of Hattah, and to afford aid to the-'' oMerirto'* 
loyal Eiij alls of Bundelkhand, notably to the *R.ajah i^rciioa . 
of Charkliari. Lord Canning’s despatch further toMmnmni- 
directed Whitlock to communicate his movement to “te with 
Sir Hugh Eose, so as to enable that officer to work uose.''^ 
in concert with him. 

In compliance with this order, Whitlock left Damoh on the 
22nd of March, and, entering Bundelkhand, arrived 
at Panah without molestation on the 29th. Evidently rIaohes°'^ 
a man of extreme caution, Whitlock halted here to ob- ^“its to obtain 
tain information regarding the position of the enemy iSbrmation.™ 
and the practicability of the roads. The reader, if he 
refer to the preceding chapter, will see that this was the precise 
pieriod when the Government would have diverted Sir Hugh 
Eose from his attack on® Jhansi in order to snccour Charkhari, 
then besieged by Tantitt Topi; and that activity on 
the part of General Whitlock was specially desirable, 

But no activity was displayed. The force remained 
halted at Panah till the 2nd of April. Whitlock, having by 
that time come to a resolution, marched on it by Marwa Ghat, a 
route almost impossible for guns and vehicles. So proceeds by 
difficult was the road that on reaching Mandala, at a difficult 
the foot of the pass, Whitiock had to halt for three BaudXstm 
days to repair damages. Whilst thus baited, he siowiyind 
received (Brd of xAiiril^ a despatch from Sir Hugh 
Eose, directing him to move with all expedition upon Jhansi. 
Whitlock was unable to leave Mandahi till the 6th of April. 
He then marched, by way of Chatrjnir, on Bandah, reached 
Chatrpiir on the 9th, surprised the rebels the follow- andeventu- 
ing night whilst evacuating the fort of Jhigan, then ally reaches 
marched on Mahoba, and thence on Bandah. “ " 

The rebel Nawiib of Bandah, was playing the part of an 
independent prince in the district which took its TheJiawib 
name from the chief town. The Nawab bad been ofiJandaii 
well supplied with information regarding Whitlock’s to drmv‘^‘^“ 
movements, and, judging him to be a man of a 
cautious and anxious tempierament, determined to 
attempt to lead him into a trap. hTo sooner, then, bad he been 
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certified of tlie advance of the English general than he directed 
the troops he had stationed at Mahoha, and which con.sisted of 
eight hundred and fifty men of the luntinied 50fh Bengal 
Hative Infantry, two hundred men of the 23rd Kative Infantry, 
the 2nd liegirnent Irregular Cavalry Gwaliar contingent, ami 
half a hattery of |;uias, to evacuate that place and take up a 
position in ainhush at Kahrai, whence they should fall upon 
English troops as they would pass it hefore dawn. At the same 
time the Xawah took care that Whitloclc should he informed 
that he would encounter no enemjT- south of Bandah. 

Had the courage of his troops equalled the cleverness of the 
Nawilb, the plan would have succeeded. Whitlock so far fell 
into the trap that he believed there were no rebels, 
and Buccreas, froops were actually marching 

through Kabrai an hour hefore daybreak, when the 
tj'e Rug- enemy opened upon them a heavy fire. The sur- 
iSter/L™'’ prise was but for a moment. The Horse Artillery, 
defeanbem Laiicers, and the Haidarabad Irregulars gal- 

loped forward, and soon compelled the rebels to 
retreat. Unfortunately', in the pursuit which followed, the 
principal body of the British force took, in the dark, a wrong' 
direction, so that but few of the enemy were cut up. The 
attempt, however, clearly indicated to AVhitlock what was in 
store for him at Bandah. He pushed on, however, and on the 
early morning of the iDth found the rebel forces, 
headed by the Nawab, occupying the plain south 
up rstrwjg of the town, and barring his entrance into it. The 
Front'uf Nawab’s forces consisted of seven thousand men, of 
'Bandab. whoiEL rather more than oi? e-third were regular 
troops. The position be had taken up was strong. ■ 
The ground was very much intersected by' ravines and water- 
courses, and of the.se the roheJs had taken skilful advantage. 

Whitlock had broken iip his camp at 4 o’clock on the morning 
Vt'bcreheis ^f tho lUth. At 0 o’clock his advaiiGO guard, com- 
wwcoty'"' by Colonel Apthorp, and consisting of three 

‘ companies 3rd Madras Europeans, two guns Mein’s 

troop Jlorse Artilleiy, some Haidarabad Irregulars under 
Macintire, a few of the 12th Lancers, and a detachment 1st 
Madras Native Inlantiy, came ujjon the enemy. Ajtthci^'p was 
at once directed to turn the right of the rebel position, whilst 
the niain body should threaten it in front. These orders were 
earned out to the letter. Apthorp’s men had, however, no easy 
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task. It was difficult to get at the rebels, 'When Gallantry of 
Apthorp had carried one ravine he found them in cJiiiS’ 
force in the next. There must have been much in 
the nature of the grounH to screen human life, for Aiibri and 
though the fight lasted seven hours, from 5 ;o’ clock 
till noon, the casualties on the British side amounted only to 
thirty-nine, of whom four were officers. Sevei*al deeds of 
heroism wmre performed. The coolness of Apthorp was the 
admiration of every one. Young Colbeck, of the 3rd Europeans, 
met a glorious death leading his men to the charge of the first 
nullah. Captain Macintire, of the Haidarahad cavalry — ^which 
lost twenty killed and wounded — greatly distinguished himself, 
as did likewise Brigadier Miller, Sergeant-Major Alford, of 
the Madras Artillery, and Captain Clifton, 12th Lancers. At 
length the position was forced, and the Nawah fled, TheNawttbia 
with two thousand follow'ers, to Kalpf, leaving 
behind him seventeen guns, the town of Bandah, and ® • 

a palace filled with property of great value. The rebel loss in 
the battle was variously estimated at from four to six hundred 
men. General Whitlock established his head-quarters in Bandah, 
to wait there till the remainder of his force should join him. 

The second brigade, under Brigadier Me Duff, reached Jabalpur 
on the 18 th of Mai*ch, and set out for Sagar on the 
24th. In order, however, to prevent the mutineers jllaed by 
from heading backwards into the Mirzapur district, M 9 Guff ’8 
IVhitlock sent instructions to this brigade to change 
its course and to proceed to Nagocl. McDutf, therefore, only 
reached Bandah on the 27th of May. He found Whitlock still 
halted there. ■« 

Whitlock, on being joined hy McDnlf’s brigade, resolved to 
march to the assistance of Sir Hugh Eose at Kalpi, and had 
indicated the 29th as the day of departure on that errand. But 
Sir Hugh Eose, as we have seen, had completely defeated the 
reliels befiiro Kalpi on the 23rd, and had entered that place on 
the 24th of May. Information of this reached Whitlock in time 
to change his j)lans regarding Kalpi. 

The reader who has followed me through this and the pre- 
cteding chapter, will not have failed to see how, in 
every particular, the action of Sir Hugh Eose had parJcu^iL 
fdeared the way for the action of General Whitlock. Ros^bart 
It was Sir Hugh, who at Garhakdta, and on theBetwa, cleared the 
had disposed of the enemies with whom, hut for that, wbitiocte 
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Wiiitloclc would Iiave had to deal. Tlie defeat of Tautiti 
Topx on the Betwa alone made it possible for Whitlock to 
march on Bandah. Yet— extraordinar;^^ perversitj^ of Fortune 
— whilst Sir Hugh and his force endured all the hardships of 
the campaign, and, did by far the most important part of the 
fighting, Whitlock and his little army, up to the 
time of the capture of Bandah, gained all the su]j- 
stantial advantages. The spoils of Bandah, which 
woxild not have been gained but for the action of Sir Hugh 
Hose, were allotted to Whitlock’s force alone ! 

The same blind goddess, not content with one perverse dis- 
wiiitk-kis i^ribution of her favours, now set about to perpetrate 
ordcreaiV^ another. Whitlock had but just renounced his 
K^nv/ intention to march to the assistance of Sir Hugh 
Bose at Ealpi, when he received orders from Lord 
Canning to march against the Eao of Kirwi, 

Ivirwi, formerly better known as Tiroha, is forty-five miles 
from Bandah, and seventy^ from Allahablid. The 
Eao of Kii-wi, Mjidhava Eao, had succeeded to the 
throne by adoption, when he was only four years old. 
When the mutiny broke out in 1857, he was then a boy of 
but nine years, tinder the tutelage of Earn Chandra Bam, a man 
enjoying the confidence of the Government of India, and 
apjiointed by it to watch the intere.^ts of the young Eao during 
his minority. The Eao was thus, in equity, the ward of the 
Government of India. It has been commonly asserted that 
there were two Eaos of Kirwi.'^ This statement has no founda- 
tion. There was, indeed, a discarded relative of the immediate 
predecessor of Earn Chandra Earn, to whom he, Madhava Eao, 
was required to pay a monthly stipend of two hundred rupees, 
and to whom the title of Eao wa.s granted by courtesy. But 
this person, Narayan Eao, was absolutely without position or 
influence, and he would not have presumed even to whisper an 
interference in the affairs of the state. 

The situation at Kirwi', then, was simply this : that the Eao was 
a minor, only nine years old, and the affairs of the principality 
were practically conducted by Earn Chandra Earn, the nominee of 
the Government of India. But, though Earn Chandra was the 
nominee of the Indian Government, and though he practically 
managed the state of Kirwi, the feeling amongst the landowners 


* I fell into this mistake in the first edition of this work. 
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of tlie principality, great and small, was, in 1857, inimical to the 
British. It seems to me very natural that it should have been 
so. Many years before, |n 1827, Amrit Eao, the then ruler, had 
deposited two lakhs of rupees, at 6 per cent, interest, in the 
hands of the Government of India, for the perpetual mainten- 
ance of charities and temples which he had established in the 
holy city of Banaras. Ten years later, in 1837, the Govern- 
ment of India had reduced their rate of interest to 4 per cent,, 
and Yenayak Kao, the son and successor of Amrit Eao, in order 
that neither the charities nor the temples might feel the loss, 
and in the view, moreover, of increasing their resources, had 
then deposited in the hands of the Government thi-ee additional 
lakhs, making a total of five lakhs, the interest of which was to 
be paid annually for the purposes above stated. The interest 
■wa.s punctually joaid during the lifetime of Venayak Eao, and 
for three j-ears after his death, when, for some reason which the 
Government of India has never divulged, the payment of the 
interest ceased. * 

Madhava Eao was then only seven years old, and no 
suspicion of treason, or felonious intent, attached then to the 
child : hut his advisers, and other pious Hindus, men 
of blameless life and integrity of purpose, were so advlLr, 
shocked at the sacrilegious and fraudulent with- 
holding of the interest on, sums deposited for a stimulates 
special purpose by the Eaos of Ki'rwi, that they paid affeetfon’ 
the missing amount out of the estate of the princi- 
pality. But a very bitter feeling was engendered throughout 
its broad lands. Princes, priests, and people alike felt that no 
faith could thenceforward be placed in the promise.? of the 
Supreme Power. 

When, then, the mutiny broke out in the North-West Pro- 
vinces; when the Eani of Jhansi, whose cause, judged from 
the .standard of the prescriptive rights of native princes, was 
eminently a just cause, broke into I'ehellion ; when the earlier 
occurrences in the vicinity of Bundelkhand seemed to presage 
the fall of British rule, it is not surprising that Earn Chandra 
Earn, noting the outraged feelings of the people, and their 
sympathy with the loader of the movement in the Duab, the 
heir of the Peshwii, Nana Sdhib, to whom the Eao of Kirwf, 
was collaterally related, should have found his task 
more than ordinarily difficult. But, loyal to the 
Briti.sh overlord, he did his duty truly and zealou.sly. 
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Up to the third week of May, 1858, the young Eao, himself 
Causes which i’^’iocent of mischief, for, it cannot he too often 
prompted the insisted, he was only nine years old, had enjoyed 
hope&Iter^ blissful visions of a fortunate future. He did not 
Bamjah had know that Kirwi had been placed on the list of the 
jai en. places *to which a severe lesson was to be adminis- 
tered, for the discontent of his people had taken a very passive 
form. For a long time it w^as covered from danger by the 
Nawab of Bandah, but, when Bandah fell on the 19th of April, 
the young Bao w^as made to write to Sir Eobert Hamilton, 
professing loyalty to the British, and offering to admit British 
troops into his capital. 

A little later, when he. Sir Hugh, unaided by "Whitlock, 
had taken Kalpi, and when, on the 2nd of June, 
tiiamvhit? Whitlock left Bandah, to march on their palace, the 
marobto on Waited till that general had reached Bharatkup, 
Kirwi tifey ten miles from Kirwi, and then rode out and tendered 
to him the welcome only offered to those supposed 
to be friends. 

Whitlock’s march on Kirwi had been made possible by the 
annihilation of the forces of the Nawab of Bandah at 
spoils of chieftain fled from Bundelkhand, never 

Kfrwi again, during the war, to reappear %vithin its borders, 
without' Still, the young Kao hacl^ committed no overt act of 
rebellion; he vras yet' virtually a ward of the 
force.*" British Government; he had surrendered without 
resistance to the British general; and there was 
assuredly no reason why the great disaffection of his people- 
should be punished in his person as though it had been active 
treason. 

But, at Kiiwi, there was an accumulation of treasure. The 
young Kao wns very rich, and it was found not difScult to trump 
up a case against him. 

For "Whitlock, moving from Bandah on the 2nd of June,* had 
Kiioruiou"! entered Kirwi without opposition on the 6th. Not 
freusurl'"^ a shot had been fired against him, but he resolved 
fimiidat nevertheless to treat the young Kao as though he 
had actually opposed the British forces. The reason, 
for this perversion of honest dealing lay in the fact Miat in 


* The very day on vhich. it will be seen, one of Sir Hngli's columns started 
to encounter more dangers at Gwiiliar. 
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the palace of Kirwi was stored the wherewithal to compensate 
soldiers for many a hard fight, and many a broiling sun. In 
its vaults and strong rooms -were specie, jewels, and diamonds of 

priceless value! <. 

It was nothing that the young Eao, to whom this wealth 
l3elonged, was himself but a lad of nine years, innocent in his 
own person of treason; that the Indian Government was his 
guardian, and, as such, responsible, during his minority for his 
acts ; that the tutor of the young boy. Earn Chandra Earn, who 
doubtless had been the interpreter of the outraged feelings of 
the nobles of Kirwi, had been appointed to his post by British 
authority. The wealth w’-as coveted, and the wealth was taken 
— taken as prize money, to he squabbled over by those who took 
it without firing a shot.*' 

The question of the proprietary right in this booty, strangely 
declared to be prize-money, was ultimately argued 
before the High Court of Admiralty. By this court tofhe booty 
the claim of Sir Hugh Eose’s force to share in the 
prize, which had come imto British possession mainly the High ^ 
in consequence of his action, was rejected; the 
claims of the commanders of other co-operating but 
independent divisions and columns were rejected ; the claims of 
the Commander-in-Chief in India and his staff, who were 
hundreds of miles from the spot, and whose action did not 
influence the capture, and the claims of the officers t, ^ ■ 

and men of General Whitlock’s force, w'-ere admitted ^ “ision. 
to an exclusive right in the prize of IBandah and Kfrwi. 

Possibly the reader in ay feel some interest as to the future of 
the innocent boy, Madhava Eao, whose property was thus 
unceremoniously disposed of. A treatment similar to that 
meted out by the Government of India to another of their 
wards, Bhulip Singh of the Panjab, wms extended to this hoy of 
nine. His estates w'-ere confiscated. He was then f ” pardoned 
in consideration of his youth, and is now being educated at 
Bareli as a ward of the British Government. A provision of 
Es. 30,000 a year has been made for him.” J What became of 


T Apixiiaiix A. 

t “ A itchisuu’s Treaties,” voL iii. p. 142 (edition 1863). 

+ Tli^? proof that the Government of India were actually the trustees of the 
Edo's esiate is to he found in the fact that in 1857 they were actually regulating 
the property, making all-important appointments and authorising all the 
e-vpeudiiure, through the Administrator-General of Bengal and his officers. 
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liiiii STilDsequently to 1863 I iave been unable to ascertain. Ir. 
is to be hoped that the guardianship announced in the record 
from which I have quoted has been more faithfully administered 
than was the first. - 

Alter the capture of Kirwf, 'Whitlock’s force wms distributed 
.so as to maintain order in the Bundelkhand and Jamnah districts. 
A portion %vas sent to Kalpi on the requisition of Sir J:I, Eose ; 
one was left at Kirwi, other portions were sent to Mohalja, 
Jaliiun, Bandahj Kirka, Sagar, Damoh, and Hamirpiir. The 
general’s headquarters were fixed at Mahoba. Here we must 
leave him, to return to Tantia Topi and Sir Hugh Bose. 


It is a recognised law, that the malfeasances of agents appointed by a trustee 
are not to be attributed to the ward. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Movements 
of Tilntia. 
Topi, the 
Eani of 
Jhsfnsi, and 
Eao SShib 
after the 
fall of Kalpi. 


SIE HUGH EOSE AND GWALIAE. 

It Bas already been related that Tantia Topf, after liis defeat at 
Eiiiicli, bad fled to Cliirki — about four miles from 
Jabiur— wliere his parents resided. He remained 
there during Sir Hugh Rose’s march to Kalpi, and 
during the events which led to the capture of that 
]:)lace. Learning that Eao Sahib and the Rani of 
Jhansi had fled, after their defeat at Galauli, towards 
Gopalpur, forty-six miles south-west of Gwaliar, Tantia girded 
up his loins and joined them at that place. 

Their affiiirs seemed desperate. Not only had they lost their 
hold on central India, on the Sagar and Narbada 
territories and on Bundelkhand, but their enemies 
were closing in .on every side ; Roberts had already tbeir affair, 
detached from Rajphtanu. a brigade under Colonel 
Smith to co-operate with Sir>»Hugh Rose ; the force under that 
officer was at Kalpi, about to be distributed in the territories 
west of the Jamnah ; Whitlock had conquered Bandah and 
plundered Kirwi. On three sides, then, on the south, east, and 
the west, they v'ere encompassed by foes. Nor towards the 
north did the prospect look brighter. There lay the 
capital of Maharajah Sindhiit, overlooked by a wall- enomlet 
girt and almost inaccessible rock. Sindhia was not 
less Iheir enemy than were the British. In the darkest hour of 
the fortunes of the British, at a time when hostility seemed to 
promise him empire, Rindhiii had remained faithful to his over- 
lord. It was not to bo thought of, nor %vas it thought possible, 
tiiat in the luid-day of their triumph ho would turn against 
them. 

irho situation then seemed desperate to the rebel chieftains. 
But dospi.naLe situations suggest desperate remedies ; 
ariil a remedy which, on first inspection, might well 
.bcem desperate, did occur to the fertile brain of one 
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of tlie ooafederateB. To wMck one it is not certainly kno-vs-n. 
But, judging the leading group of conspirators hj their 
antecedents — Eao Sahib, the Nawab of Bandah, Tantia To[)i', 
and the Rani of Jhansi — we may at c-nce dismiss the two first 
from consideration. They possessed neither the character nor 
the genius to conceive a plan so vast and so daring. Of the 
two who remain, we may dismiss Tantia Topi. Not that he 
was incapable of forming the design, but — we have his memoirs 
— -and in those he takes to himself no credit for the most 
successful act with which his career is associated. The fourth 
probably i)y coBspirator possessed the genius, the daring, the cle- 
tbo_ lUns of spair necessary for the conception of great deeds. She 
iiauw. urged on by hatred, by desire of vengeance, by 

a blood-stained conscience, by a determination to strike hard 
%vhilst there rvas yet a chance. She could recognise the possi- 
bilities before her, she could hope even that if the first blow 
were successful the fortunes of the campaign might be ebauged; 
.she possessed arid e.vercised unbounded influence over one at 
least of her companions — the Eao Sahib. The conjecture, then, 
almost amounts to certainty that the desperate remedy which 
the confederates decided to execute at Gopalpiir was suggested 
and pressed upon her comrades by the daring Rani of Jhansi. 

The plan was this. To march on G-wuliar by forced marches, 
He- plan appeal to the religious and national feeling of 

Sindbia’s troops, to take possession of his capital, by 
force if it -were necessary, and then from the precipitous rock of 
the Gwaliar foidress to bid defiance to the British. 

The scheme was no sooner accepted than acted upon. Etnis- 
The enn- saries proceeded in advance of the column to tamper 
possible, to gain over Sindhia’s troops ; 
anJuardi the column followed more leisurely, j'et with a 
on Owaiiiir, celerity adapted to the occasion, and reached the 
3Iorar cantonment, formerly occupied by the contingent, in 
close vicinity to G-Wfiliilr, during the night of the flUth of 
May. 

Maharajah Sindhiii was informed that night of the arrival of 
MabiMjuU his dangerous visitors. Probably no prince had ever 
hiruihin. Ijeen placed in circumstances of stronger temptation 
than was Jaiiiji Rao Sindhiii during lS57-oB. The descendant 
by adoption and the representative of the family of the’ famous 
Madhaji Rao, of the Daolat Eao who had fought for the })Osses-- 
sion of India with the two Wellesleys; he was still the most 
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considerable cbief of tbe Maratlia race, and Ms word, 
if spoken for religion and race, would have found a 
response all over central and western India. For four months 
he had probably the fate of India in his hands. For four 
Had he revolted in^ June, the siege of Dehli must 
have been raised, Agra and Lakhnao would have ofimifa 
fallen; it is more than probable that the Panjab in bi8 hands, 
would have risen. That, under such circumstances, possessing 
srrong military instincts and chafing under a great ambition, 
Sindhia should have remained loyal, is most weighty testimony 
to the character of the English overlordship, and to its appre- 
ciation by the greater princes of India. That Sindhia was greatly 
influenced in the course he followed by his shrewd 
minister, Eajah Dinkar Piao, and by the appeals from reasons for 
the fort of Agra of the able British representative at 
his court, Major Charters Macpherson, may be admitted. But 
neither Sindhia nor Dinkar Eao liked the English personally. 
Both the one and the other would have preferred an independent 
Gwaliar. But, though they did not like the English personally, 
they had great respect for the English character. Eecollecting 
the state of north-western and central and western India prior 
to the rule of Marquess Welleslej^, they could feel, under the 
English overlordship, a sense of security such as their fathers 
and their fathers’ fathers never jDossessed. They had, at least, 
secure possession, of their Tioldings. No one from outside 
would venture to molest them as their ancestors had been 
molested. The question, then, would rise — and it was in 
answering this that the influence of Major Charters Macpherson 
came most beneficially, into play — “ Granting that, by joining 
the mutineers, we conld confine the English to Bengal, would 
G^vaiiiir gain by their expulsion ? It is doubtful: there would 
be many competitors for supremacy, and — who knows ? The 
King of Dehli might, with the aid of Sipahis, become supreme, 
or the Sikhs of the Panjab, or Nana Sahib, or perhaps even 
ITollcnr. The risk is too groat, for, adhering to the English, 
%ve shall be safe in the end.” 

In some such manner reasoned Sindhia and Dinkar Eao. 
They argued the question in the light of the interests of 
Siiidhif'q and in that light, held ever before them by the steady 
liand of Charters Macpherson, they cast in their lot with the 
British. 

But not in this manner reasoned many of the great families 
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of Gwaliar, the bulk of the army and of the peoplf-. 
reasons do These men could recognise only what was passin g 
bnk^onte® before their eyes. Their eyes looked back with 
Maratha loBging to the past wheu the empire was dangling 
peopie, before the Maratha race, and they never attempted 
even to open the book of the future. They could only see, in 
1857, the British power struck down, and an opportunity 
offering itself to their master such as the great Madbaji would 
have given half his years to have clutched. They could not 
undei'stand their Maharajah’s inaction, his attempts to befriend 
the British in the hour of their adversity. They had sympa- 
’.viio, in thised with the men of his contingent when tliey 
wnseqnence, revolted and murdered their officers. The higher 
d iswmtent ou and more influential amongst them assailed Sindhid 
siudaii. persuasions and entreaties; and, when they 

found these fail, they began even to talk of dethroning him and 
setting up another ruler in his place. 

The fall of Dehli, the British successes in Lakhnao and in 
north-western and central India, had by no means changed, 
these sentiments. The irritation caused by lost opportunities 
had produced a state of mind eager to grasp* at any chance to 
mend the situation or to be rid of it. 

Such was the state of general feeling in Gwaliar when, on 
the night of the 30th of May, information was 
brought to the Maharajah that Tantia Topf, the 
^“g|3|rrivai of Jhansi, and other chieftains, with a force 
“ “ ’ estimated at seven thousand infantry, four thousand 
cavalry, and twelve guns, had reached Morar. No one knew 
better the general state of feeling about him than the Maharajah, 
ami resolves never wavered. The conviction of the 

to do battle ultimate triumph of the English was never stronger 
v.ithbim. larithin him than at this apparently inauspicious 
moment, and, notwithstanding the ill-concealed hostility of 
many of his adherents, he determined to seize the offered 
opportunity and do battle with the rebels. 

Accordingly, at daybreak on the 1st of June, ho marched out 
lietaardies ^ positio^i about two miics to the east- 

ward of Morar. Ho had with him six thousand 
infantry, about fifteen hundred cavalry, . his own 
bodyguard six hundred Strong, and eight guns. These he 
ranged in three divisions, his guns in the centre, and waited 
for the attack. About 7 o’clock in the luorninp: the reljols 
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adTaiicecl, covered by mounted skirmishers, with camels 
carrying guns of small calibre. As they approached, Sindhia’s 
eight guns opened on them. But the smoke of the discharge 
had scarcely disappeared when the rebel skirmishers 
closed to their flanks, and two thousand horssmen, 
charging at a gallop, carried the ^ns. Simul- 
taneously with their charge Sindhia’s infantiy and cavalry, his 
bodyguard alone excepted, either joined the rebels or took up a 
position indicative of their intention not to fight. The rebel 
cavalry, pushing their advantage, then attacked the bodyguard, 
with which was Sindhia himself. A portion of the guardsmen 
defended themselves with grea,t gallantry, and did not 
cease to fight till many of their number had fallen. 

But, as it became more and more apparent every 
moment that it was useless to continue the un- 
erpial contest, Sindhia turned and fled, accompanied by a very 
few of the survivors. He did not draw rein till he reached 
Agra. -* 

The first part of the Eani’s bold plan had thus succeeded. 
She and her confederates delayed not a moment to cany it out 
to its legitimate consequences. They entered G waliai’, 
took possession of the fortress, the treasury, the enter _ 
arsenal and the town, and began at once to form a 
regular government. Nana “Sahib was proclaimed goveniment 
as Pesliwa, and Eao Sahib as governor of Gwaliar. ^ 

Plentiful largesses were distributed to the army, alike to the 
Gwaliar troops as to those who had come from Kalpi. Earn 
Edo Govind, one of the Sindhia’s disgraced courtiers, was 
appointed prime minister. The royal property was 
deelai’ed confiscated. Four Maratha chiefs, who had 
been imprisoned by Sindbia for rebellion, were re- place" and he 
leased, clothed with dresses of honour, and sent into territories!*^ 
the districts to raise troops to oppose the British in 
any attempts they might make to cross the Chambal. The com- 
mand of the bulk of the troops, encamped outside the city, was 
entrusted to the Eaiii of Jhansi. Those within the town obeyed 
the orders of Tantia Topi. Letters were at once despatched 
to the rebel rajahs still in the district, notably to the Elijahs of 
Bdnpur and Siidhgarh, to join the new government at Givaliar. 

The intelligence of the success of this audacious enterjn-ise 
reached Kalpi on the 3rd of June. Before I refer to the action 
taken Ity Sir Ilagli Eoso, it is necessary that I should state 
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exact positions of the A*arious portioiis of tho 
I-iugij ivi'-ie. force with which he had conquered KalpI on tho 
24th of May. •; 

As soon as, by the occupation of Kalpi on the 2-kli of May, 
His action Mugh Eosc had discovered the flight of tlie 

rebels, he sent out parties to discover the line they 
ifci^is at had taken. Information was soon brought to liiia 

Kalpi. that, whilst a few had crossed the Jamnah into the 

Dual), whilst a few more had been checked in attempting the 
same course by Colonel Eiddell,^-' the main body had bent their 
steps in almost a south-westerly direction to Gopalpur. To 
pursue these latter he at once organised a column comj)osed of 
the 25th Bombay iMative Infantry, the ord Bombay liglit cavalry, 
and a hundred and fifty Haidanibad cavaliy, and despatched it, 
under the command of Colonel Eobertson, on the track of the 
rebels. 

Eobertson set out from Kalpi on the 25th of May, the rain 
Uobenson heavily. This .'rain, which continued 

pushfis oil in throughout that day and the day following, much 
rebeisf impeded his progress. He pushed on, however, as 
fast as possible, and, traversing Mahona and Indiirki, 
found that ihe rebels were but little in advance of him. At 
Irawan, reached on the 29th, supplies ran short, and, as none 
were procurable in the district,'' the column had to wait till 
they could be sent up from Kalpi. On the 2nd of J une Eobert- 
son received these and was joined by two squadrons of the 14th 
light dragoons, a wing of the 86th foot, and four 9-i)ounders, 
T’he following day he reached Moharar, fifty-five miles from 
Gwaliar. Here he was startled by information of the attack 
made by the rebels on Gwaliar and of its result. 

An express from Eobertson, sent from Irawan, and which 
reached Kalpi on the 1st of June, gave vSir Hugh the first in- 

* Colonel Siddell, who was moving down the north bank of thej Jamnah with 
the fSrd Bengal Eiu'opeans, Alexander’s Horse, and two gnus, caught sight of a 
body of the rebels escaping from Kalpi, a few miles above that place, on the 
south bank of the river, on the 25th of May. He instantly sent the 3rd Europeans 
across, who captured their camp equipage, the enemy not waiting to receive 
them. Colonel KiddeU’s force had previously had several skiririishes with 
detached parties of iu.surgents. A small party of his troops had proceeded to 
Kalpi in boats, joining there Sir Hugh Rose. On their way they wero threatened 
by a numerous body of rebels near Bhijalpur. Lieutenaut Sherriif, who com- 
mauded the party, had at once landed 150 men, defeated the rebels, and 
captured four guns. 
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formatioa that the rebels bad taken the road to 
G waliar. Instantly Sir Hugh despatched General the rebels 
Stuart with the remainder of his brigade,^ consisting 
of the other wing of tho 86th foot, a wing of the and at once’ 
71 sc IligHanders, four companies of the 25th Bengal 
native infantry, one squadron 14th light dragoons, gadeiathat 
Ho. 4 light field battery, two 18-ponnders, one 8-inch 
howitzer, and some sappers, to join Eohertson and to march on 
Gwaliar, Stuart reached Atakona on the 3rd — the day on 
which Eohertson had reached Moharar — and there he too re- 
ceived the finst information of the startling occurrences at 
Gwaliar. 

The order which had sent Stuart to Gwaliar was dictated by 
a sound military instinct. But no one, not even Sir Noone 
Iluph Eose, had imagined the height of daring to divined that 
which the Eaul of Jhansi wmnld carry her audacions tile reS ^ 
plans. The rebels might march on Gwaliar, hut no 
one believed they would carry it by a coup-de-main. 

It seemed more likely that they were marching into a trap, to 
he kept there till Stuart’s force should fall on their rear. 

How the “ impossible ” happened has been told. The inform- 
ation of it reached Sir Hugh on the 4th of June, 
after he had resigned his command and applied for success^ 
leave on medical certificate. In a moment he real- 
ised the full danger of the citnation. Gwaliar had ^ ' 

billon into the hands of the rebels at the time of year most 
unfavourable for military operations. Another week and the 
monsoon rains would render the black soil untraversable by 
guns, and would swell the rivers. Under those circumstances, 
the transport of siege-gnus, in the absence of pontoons, which 
Sir Hugh did not possess, would he most difficult if not im- 
possible. He realised, moreover, the great danger 
v'hich would inevitably be caused by delay. No Sce*'normk ‘5 
cue could foresee the extent of evil possible if 
< fWiiliar were not promptly wrested from rebel 
liands. Grant them dela}’', and Tantia Topi, with the immense 
acquisition of political and military strength secured by the 
possession of Gwaliar, and with all its resources in men, money, 
aiul material at his disjiosal, would he able to form a new army 
on the fragments of that beaten at Kalpi, and to provoke a 
niaratha rising throughout India. It might be possible for 
him, using the dexterity of which he was a master, to unfurl 
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the Pesliwa’s banner in the southern Maratha districts. Those 
districts were denuded of troops, and a striking success in. 
central India would probably decide their inhabitants to pro- 
nounce in favour of the cause for which their fathers had fought 
and bled. 

Thus reasoning'. Sir Hugh considered, and rightly considered, 
He re=uinp, Ceremony had passed. He at once 

hiscoiumand resumed the command which he had laid down,* 
and, leaving a small garrison at Kalj)i, set out on 
and acts out the 5th of June with a small forcet to overtake 

torawdlifo. r,. ,, T ' 

btuart s column. 

With a view to aid Sir Hugh in his operations against G wa- 
liar, the Commander-in-Chief placed at his disposal, 
S,wter 4 ^- telegraph, Colonel EiddelFs column previously 
Chief places referred to, and Brigadier Smith’s brigade of the 
afssriiugh’s Bajputiina field force. The only other troops of 
tUsposai. which it was possible for Sir Hugh to avail himself 
were those composing the small garrison of Jhansi, 
tinder Lieutenant-Colonel Hicks of 4he artillery, and the 
Haidarahad contingent, commanded hy Major Orr. 

The Haidarahad contingent, after their hard and splendid 
« irited c service, had received orders to return home. They 
ducttrithf* had already started; many of them, indeed, were 
^UBgeiif ^'-^■^8,nced on their road. But the moment 
the intelligence of the* events passing at Gwaliar 
reached them they one and all expressed their earnest desii’e 
to take part in the operations of their old commander. 

Whilst Sir Hugh Eose himself proceeded by forced mainhes 
Sir Hugh's Stuart, he directed Major Orr to move to 

piaa of opera- Paniar, on the road between Sipri and G waliar, to 
cut off the retreat of the rebels to the south, and 
Brigadier Smith, who was near Chanderi, to march 
tvith his brigade direct to Kotah-ki-sarai, about five miles to 
the south-east of Gwaliar. To Colonel Eiddell, escorting a 
large supply of siege-guns, he sent instructions to move with 
his column bj’ the Agra and Gwaliar road. He hoped that all 


* It is said that for this breach of red tape rales Sir Hugh was severely 
reprimanded by Sir C. Campbell. Undoahtedly strict routine required the 
previous .sanction of the Commander-in-Chief. But there are circumstances 
which require that strict routine must be laid aside ; and this was one of them. 

t l.st troop Bombay horse artillery ; one .squadron 14th light dragoons ; one 
squaikon brd Bombay light cavalry ; Madras sappers and miners. 
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the columns of operations would be at their posts by the 19th 

of June. 

Setting out, as I have said, on the 6tli of June, and making 
forced marches in spite of a heat which occasionally sir Hugh 
rose to a hundred and thirty degrees in the shade, 

Sir Hugh overtook Stuart at Indurki on the' 12th, reaches 
and, still pushing on, reached Bahadurpur, five miles ’ 
to the east of the Morar cantonments, on the 16th. There he 
was joined hy Brigadier-General Robert Hapier, jg joined by 
whom he last heard of at the storm of Lakhnao, and General 
who at once assumed command of the 2nd brigade.* > 

Sir Hugh had reached Bahadurpxir at 6 o’clock in the morning 
of the 16th of June. He at once directed Captain Abbott with 
]}is Haidarabad cavalry to reconnoitre Morar. On reconnoitres 
receiving Abbott’s report that the rebels were in the rebel 
force in front of it, Sir Hugh galloped forward him- 
self to examine the position. He noticed that the side of the 
cantonments fronting the British position was occupied hy 
strong bodies of cavalry? flanked to the right by guns, supported 
by infantry in considerable numbers. 

The position offered strong temptations to a commander who 
knew the value of time and promptitude in war, and , Reasons 
who considered that minor difficulties must give way which decided 
when a chance should present itself of overcorning a attack, 
great obstacle. I shall tell' in his own words the effect pro- 
duced on Sir Hugh Bose hy his examination of the position of 
the rebels before Morar. ^ 

“My force had had a long and fatiguing march, and the sun 
had been up for some time. Four or five miles’ more 
march in the sun, and a combat afterwai'ds, would o^n’^wds. 
be a great trial for the men’s strength. On the 
other hand, Morar looked inviting rvith several good buildings 
not yot burnt ; they would be good quarters for a portion of 
t lie force ; if I delayed the attack until the next day, the enemy 
xvere sure to burn them. A prompt attack has always more 
eli'ect on the rebels than a procrastinated one. I therefore 
coraitermanded the order for encamping and made the following 
arrangements to attack the enemy.” f 


Only a small portion of this brigade was present, the bulk of it having been 
Lit at Kalpf. 

t Lcspateli of Sir Hugh Eosc dated the 13th of October, 1858 
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He attacked them accordingly. Placing Ids cavalry and 
gnus on kis flanks, and tke infantry in tlie centre, 
lie took ground to the right, the 86tli leading the 
v/ay, vpith the view of conifng uiion the road leading 
to cantonments, and the occupation of which would have turned 
aiicsmide rebels. Sindhia’s agent, however, 

lopss ws k.<iy, who had promised to lead the troops to this roa>], 
lost his way, and Eose found himself in front of a 
Sucfefon masked battery in the enemy’s centre. This at once 
opened upon the assailants, and its fire ■was rapidly 
followed by a musketry and artillery lire from both 
sides of it. Sir Hugh answered with his guns, at the same 
time pushing forward his infantry to gain the required turning 
position on the right. This once gained, he formed 
iifahl-fiy fhe front, and, reinforcing his left, which boro 

whole ■\veight of the enemy, 
pontion.'^”* pushed forward. The advance was decisive. The 
Ti'crtuei’ limbered up and gave way on all sides, 

nu Wck,'fi The gallant Abbott with Li’s Haidanlhad men had 
meanwhile galloped across the nullahs further to the 
right, and, dashing through the cantonments at a more northerly 
point, endeavoured to cut off the retreat of the rebels. But the 
broken ground he had had to traverse had enabled these to take 
their guns across the stone bridge which spans the river at the back 
of the cantonment on the road to the city. The main 
*h^^o?te-un enemy, driven through the cantonments, 

41 Village," ~ fell back on a dry nullah with high banks, running 
round a village,'svhich they had also occupied. Here 
they maintained a desperate hand-to-hand struggle with the 
British. The 71st Highlanders su'ffered severely, Lieuten- 
ant Xeave, whilst leading them, falling mortally 'wounded; 

nor was it till the nullah w'as nearly choked 'with 
dead that the village was carried. On this occasion 
LMrriea 5 Lieutenant Eose of the 25th Bombay Native Infantry 
greatly distinguished himself. The victory •was 
i<!rM^eoin' by a successful pursuit of the rebels by 

pku-abya’ Captain Thompson, 14th Light Dragoons, with a 
the of kis regiment. The -wung of the rebel force 

rdeis. which he destroyed had been turned by Abbott’s 
advance already spoken of; Thompson, foliowdng 
up the rebels, caught them in the plains and made a great 
slaughter of them. The guns were splendidly commanded 
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(luring tlie day by Strutt, always to the front, and hy Liglit- 
foot. ■ _ . . ■ 

The result, then, had justified Sir Hugh’s daring. iSot 
only had he dealt a hhavy blow to the rebels, 
but lie had gained a most important strategical 
point. 

Sir Hugh Eose’s success was speedily followed by an exploit 
on the part of Brigadier Smith, fruitful in im- 
portant consequences. That gallant soldier, comi ng ^ "ftfi “,1.' 
up from the south-east, had to make his way through 
the difficult and hilly ground on that side of Gwaliar east^'^ 
before he conld reach Kotah-ki-sarai. Picking up 
on his way the small field-force from Jhansi, he reached Antri, 
with his brigade,* on the 14tli of June, and was joined there the 
following day by Major Orr and his Haidarabad ^men. Under 
orders from Sir Hugh Eose, Smith marched from Antri early on 
the morning of the 17th of June, and reached Kotah- reaches 
ki'Sarai, five miles to the south-east of Gwaliar, Kotah-ki- 
at half-past seven o’clock that morning. 

Smith had met no opposition in marching into Kotah-ki- 
sarai, but on reaching that place he observed masses 
of the enemy’s horse and foot occupying the hilly rebels mLscd 
ground between himself and Gwaliar. As these 
masses showed a strong disposition to attack him, “ ‘ 

and as, hampered with a lar^e quantity of baggage. Smith did 
not regard his position as a very secure one, he determined to 
take the initiative. Eeconnoitring the ground in 
fiont of him, he found it very difficult, intersected mturL)fti)o 
wdth nullabs and impracticable for cavalry. He sroynci before 
discovered, moreover, that the enemy’s guns were in 
]jusition about fifteen hundred yards from Kotah-ki-sarai, and 
that their line lay under the hills, ci’ossing the road 
to Gwilliilr. ^Notwithstanding this, Smith deter- 
mined to attack. First, he sent his horse artillery to 
the front, and silenced the enemy’s guns, which 
limbered up and retired. This accomplished, Smith sent his 
infantry across the broken ground, led by Eaines of the O.oth. 
Eaines led his men, covered by skirmishers, to a point about 


* The brigade pva.s thus composed : a wing 8th Hussars, a wing Boinha.v 
Lancers, H, M.’s OSth Foot, the 10th Bomb iy Native Infautrv, and a troop of 

Bombay Horse Artilieiy.v . . . „ ■■ ^ 
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tbe’iufunw yards from the enemy’s Y\'orks, the 

to the from', skirmishers made a rush — the rehels falliug hack 
as they did so. Eaines then found himself slxmped 
.md, after 1^5' <litch with foui* feet of vrater, and 

t,ver(;r,irdt!g having hanks so steep that it was with difrieulty 
sude.-'f ' the men could cross in single file. The rehels toc-k 
advantage of the delay thus caused to move oft' 
with their guns and to retire up the ravines and acrf*ss 
the hills. Haines found them so retiring when, after sur- 
^uiis "he iii- i^ounting the difficulty I have recorded, he gained 
fr-'-nchment the abandoned intronchment. Whilst he was con- 
tinning his advance across the broken and hilly 
ground, Smith moved his cavalry across the river 
Sffiffh Umrah, close to Kotah-ki-sarai. He had hardly 
forward the cro.'^sed when bis men came under fire of a battery 
o<i'R!r-y. --ivhich till then had escaped notice. At the same 
time a body of the enemy threatened the baggage at Kotah-ki- 
.sarai. Matters now looked serious. But Smith 
nfitnrTofth.* ^ detachment to defend the baggage 

action'. * ' and rear, and pushed forward with the rest of his 
troops. The road, before debouching from the 
hills between his position and Gwaliai*, ran for several hun- 
dred yards through a defile along which a canal had been 
excavated. As he entered this defile, and during his march 
through it, he encountered considerable opposition. At length 
he bore it down, emerged from the further end, 
joined Eaines, then, keeping his infantry baited to 
Victorious, hold the defile, he ordered a cavalry charge. This 
was most gallantly executed by a squadron of the 
Sth Hussars, led by Colonel Hicks and Captain Heneage. The 
rehels, horse and foot, gave way before them. The 
c’ffrebd? Hussars captured two guns, and continuing the 
before him. pursuit through Sindhiii’s cantonment, had for a 
moment the rebel camp in their possession. 

Amongst the fugitives in the rebel ranks was the resolute 
Death of the woman who, alike in council and on the field, was 
Ahn'of the soul of the conspirators. Clad in the attire of a ? 

' man and mounted on horseback, the Eani of Jhansi: 

might have been seen animating her troops throughout the. 
dity. When inch by inch the British troops pressed through ' 
the defile, and -when reaching its summit Smith ordered the 
Hussars to charge, the Eani of Jhdnsi boldly fronted the British 
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iiorsemen. Wlien her comrades failed her, her, horse, in spite 
of her efforts, carried her along with the others. With them 
she might haTe escaped hnt that her horse, crossing the canal 
near the cantonment, stnmbled and fell. A hussar close upon 
her tract, ignorant of her sex and her rank, cut her down. She 
fell to rise no more. That night her devoted followers, deter- 
mined that the English should not boast that they had captured 
her even dead, burned the body. 

Thus died the Eani of Jhansi. My opinion of her has been 
recorded in a preceding page. Whatever her faults in British 
eyes may have been, her countrymen will ever believe that she 
was driven by ill-treatment into rebellion ; that her cause was 
a righteous cause ; and that the treatment she received at the 
hands of Lord Dalhousie was one of the main causes of the dis- 
affection in BuDdelkhand and Central India in 1857-8. To 
them she will always be a heroine.* 

The charge of the 8th Hussars was the last effort of Smith’s 
force. “Upon the return of the squadron, 
the officers and men w<a'e so completely ex- 
hausted and prostrated from heat, fatigue, and delie. 
great exertion, that they could scarcely sit in 
their saddles, and were, for the moment, incapable of further exer- 
tion.”f But the enemy, recovering, were again threatening. Smith 
then determined to content himself with holding the defile, the 
road, and the adjoining hills 'for the night. He drew back his 
cavalry accordingly, and brought up his baggage. The enemy 
held their ground on the heights on the other side of the canal. 

The position thus taken up by Brigadier Smith left much to 
be desired. It left his left and rear threatened, 
his baggage within range of the enemy’s guns, 
and Ms whole force cramped. Sir Plugh, on 
receiving an account of the action, with cha- 
racteristic promptitude despatched Colonel 
Eobertson, with the 25th Bombay Native Infantry, three troops 
14th Light Dragoons, and four guns, to reinforce him. 

The next day Sir Hugh was reinforced, and his 2nd brigade, 
commanded by Eobert Napier, brought to its „ , , . , . . 
lull strength by the arrival of tho Kalpi sir Hugh, who resolves 
garrison. This arrival left him free to act. 

* Vide pages 110, lo9, of this volume, and pages 120-1 of Vol. III. 

t Brigadier Smith’s report. 



Loaving Kapier in Morar -witli the troops lio couM spave.^ 
Eose niaroliecl in the afternoon witli tlie rest of the force 

to join Binith. The distance was long, the heat terrible, the 

inarch harassing in the extreme. No less than a hniidrcd nien 
iiir- sin" 86th were struck down by the smi.’f XeYer- 

ri;aSreo"Ais theless, Sir Hugh pjushed on, and hivouaclceJ fur 
iiwrcii. iPg night on the rocky ground betu'oen the river 

SnSL- and Smith’s position. ^ _ 

iionswith The first thing that struck Sir Ilngh on recon- 
noitring the following morning was the jicssi bility 
of cutting off the main "body of the enemy from Gnailiar In- 
forcing their left ; the next, the extremely cramiied 
and dangerous nature [of his own position. The 
rebels, too, showed every indication that they 
intended an attack, for with the early dawn they 
began a heavy fire from their guns, whilst masses 
of their infantry were seen moving to positions from 
wdiich they could manoeuvre with advantage against the British 
position. On the principle, then, thatf- when one is disadvam 
tageously posted an attack is often the best defence, Sir Hugh 
resolved to become the assailant. 

The rebels, as we have seen, were occupying the heights 
separated by the canal from those gained by Brigadier Smith. 
That they meant to attack was evident. I'hey spent the early 
hours of the morning in strengthening their right with the 
view of assailing the weakest point of the British line, the left. 
The sun had not risen very high when Sir Hugh received an 
express from Sir Eohert Hamilton to say that he had received 
certain information that the rebels certainly intended to attack 
him that day. There was no time for further consideration. 


attack and 
to cut tUem 
off from 
Ctwdliifr, 


* These were — One troop Bombay horse artillery, three troops Tith light 
dragoons, three troops 3rd Bombay light cavalry, fifty men 1st HaiJardhml 
(.avtilry, 3rd Haidarabad cavalry, two squadrons Sleade’s horse, 21.st company 
Eoyal Engineers, wing 3rd Bombay Europeans, four companies 2-ltli Bojnbay 
native infantry, three guns Haidarabad artillery. 

t Of these men, Sir Hugh reports that they “ were compelled by sun-sickness 
to fall out and go into dolts. These same men, the next day, unmindful of 
their illness, fell in with their companies, and took part in’ the assault of 
Qwaliar.” These men, be it remembered, fonned part of the unreformed 
British army, an army never surpassed by smy other in the world. A ‘‘doli,” 
gciierallybut incorrectly spelt “ dhooley ” — for it is ignorant of the lefcter^h"’ 
and possesses but one ‘‘o” and no “y ” — is an inferior kind of palanquin. 
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Sir Hugh at once directed Brigadier Stuart to move 
with the 86th regiment, supported by the 25th 
Bombay Native Infan trjr, across the canal, to crown 
the heights on the other*side of it, and to attack the rebels, ° 
left flank of the relaels. As a diversion in favour of 
this attack he sent Colonel Baines with tire 95th regiment 
from his right front, across the canal in skirmishing 
order over the shoulder of the hill on which a 
division of the rebel force was in an intrenched diversion, 
position, covered by guns. This movement was 
supported by the 10th Bombay Native Infantry. Hir Hugh at 
the same time ordered up the 3rd troop Bombay Horse Artillery, 
supported by a squadron of the 8th Hussax’s, to the entrance of 
the pass towards CwuUiar. The remainder of the force ho dis- 
posed in support of the attacking columns and for the defence 
of the camp fnxin the rear. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth led the 86th, in accordance with 
the orders he received, against the left of the rebels. 

These fell back rapidfy on the battery ; while the 

S6tli pressed them so hard that they made no stand 

even under their guns. The 86th gave them no time to rally. 

Brockman’s company, led by that gallant officer, 

then only a lieutenant, dashing with a cheer at the . ^ ^ ' 

parapet, crossed it and took the guns which defended the ridge 

two 6-pouaders and a 9-pounder. Brockman, with Brockman 

gi-eat smartness, turned one of these guns on the captures 

rebels, and was engaged in turning the other, when 

Baines, advancing with the 95th, came up, took command, and 

completed the operation which Brockman* had so 

well begun. neterthe™' 

Meanwhile the 10th Bombay Native Infantry, led opomUon. 
by Lieutenant Boome, moving up in support of the 
95th, and protecting tlie right of the assailing force, foxmd itself 
exposed to a fire of musketry and artillery from the heights on 
the enemy’s extreme left. Boome was equal to the occasion. 
Wheeling to the right, he advanced with half his regiment in 


* For his splendid services, Brockman obtained his brevet majority as soon 
as ho gut his company, though not until after another officer, whose' name 1 
will not mention, had attempted to “annex” his services. The fraud was, 
iiowever, discovered and rectified ^vith the full sanction of Lord Strathnairn 
( Sir Hugh Rose). 
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of sHrmisMng order, the otlier half in support, cleared 
tteiotifSoia- tlie two nearest heights of rebel infantry, and cap- 
iSaSr]”' tnred two brass field-pieces and three mortars which 
were in the plain below. 

The day was now won, the heights were gained ; Gwaliai- 
lay, as it were, at the feet of the British. “ The 
r sight,” writes Sir Hugh, “ w’-as interesting. To oxxr 
the iJi-iiWi.' right was the handsome palace of the Phiilbagh 
with its gardens, and the old city, surmounted by 
the fort, remarkable for its ancient architecture, with lines <;if 
entensivc fortifications round the high and precipitous rock of 
Gwaliar. To our left lay the Lashkar, or new city, with its 
spacious houses half hidden by trees.” In the plain between 
the heights and the city was a great portion of the rebel forces, 
just driven from the heights, and now, under the influence of 
panic, endeavouring to seek a refuge in one or other of the 
r^^alied enclosures or fortified places towards which they -were 
moving. 

Sir Hu-h sight of these men af once suggested to Sir 

resolves^ Hugh that it would be possible to complete his 

cityl’ouce. convinced,” he wrote in his 

despatch, “that I could take Gwaliar before sunset.” 
He at once, then, ordered a general advance. Covering his 
extreme right with the 3rd troop Bombay Horse 
guneiif Artillery and a troop of the 8th Hussars, he ordered 
advance. Colonel Owen, with the 1st Bombay Lancers, to 
descend the heights to the rear, make his way into 
the road which led through the hills to the south, and thence 
attack the grand parade and the new city. Covering his ad- 
vance, then, with Ho. 4 Light field-battery, and two troops 
14th Light Dragoons, he moved forward his infantry from the 
left, the 8Gth leading from that flank, the 95th forming the right. 

This prompt advance completely jjaralysed the rebels. Their 
guns, indeed, opened fire, but the main object of their infantry 
seemed to he to escape. The British infantry were 
Jiv approaching the plain, when Owen’s Lancers, who 
Lashkar. had gained the point indicated, charged across the 
grand parade, and, carried away by their ardour, 
followed the rebels into the Lashkar. In this charge a gallant 
ofticer, Lieutenant Mills, was shot through the heart. Baines 
followed xxp this charge with a dash on to the parade-ground 
with two companies of the 69th, and took two 18-pounders and 
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i.wo small pieces. The Britisli line pushing on, the rebels re- 
ireated through the town. Before sunset, as Sir Hugh had 
divined, the Lashkar, or^new city, was completely in his pos- 
session. That night, too, Sir Hugh rested in the regained 
•palace of Siriclhiii. , 

3Ieon%vliile.j Biigadier Smith had taken the garden palace, 
the Phuibagh, killing great numbers of the rebels, 
lie thc-n, in pursuance of orders, followed up the 
retreating enemy, and continued the j^ursuit long iniuib4ii’.'' 
a iter dark, inflicting great loss on them and cap- 
turing most of their guns. 

As soon as it wus clear the day was won, Sir Hugh sent an 
express to General Robert Isapier, directing him to sir iiuRh 
pursue the rebels as far and as closely as he could, “prearto 
How this order was carried out 1 shall have to jiapieTto 
relate presently. pursue. 

The Lashkar and palace occupied, Sir Hugh, ever careful 
even of the vanr^uished, made arrangements for -the 
security of the city. Inis task he found compara - arranges for 
tively easy, for the shopkeeping class had always oftbe dty.^ 
been on the side of its best jmymaster, the British. 

Thus, on the night of the 19th of June, Sir Hugh had, with 
a loss of eighty-seven men killed and wounded, re- 
gained ail Gwaliar, the fojinidable fortress alone 
excepted. But the exception was a grave one. The defies wm. 
rock fortress, completely isolated, having a length 
of a mile and a half, and a breadth at its broadest part of three 
hundred yards, its face presenting a perpendicular precipice, 
might, if well defended, still give some trouble. The guns 
from its ramparts had maintained, during the operations of the 
]yth, a continuous, though not very effective, fire on the British 
troops. The fire recommenced on the morning of the 20th. It 
•^-as then, early on that morning, that two officers of the Indian 
arijiv and their Bombay Sipahis performed a deed of unsurpassed 
daring. 

^ On the morning of the 20th, Lieutenant Rose, 2oth Bombay 
Xative Infantry, was in command, with a detach- , , ^ ^ 

ment of his regiment, of tlio Kotwali, or police- meutfawitV' 
station, not far ■from the main gateway of the rock 
ffirt, ^ -As the guns from its ramparts continued to 
fire, lu-)so proposed to a brother officer, Lieutenant dValler, who 
Commanded a small party of the same regiment near him, that 
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they shotild attoTnj)t to capture the fortreys witli their joint 
jtarties, xn-ging thatj if the risk x^"as great, the hoiionr xvnxiid 

still gi'eater. Waller cheerfully assented, and the 
officers set off xvith their men and a hhicksniith, 
fohwiiyj, xvlioiu^ not xinwilling-, they had engaged for the 
service. Thej' crept iip to the first gfitexx’-ny unseen, 
then the hlacksinith, a powerful man, forced it open, and so 
with the other five gates that opposed their progress, 
a^tempt^to p,j the time the sixth gate had been forced the 
Lrtrpss,"' alarm xvas given, and, xvhen the assailants reached 
the archway beyond the last gate, they were met hy 
the. fire of a gun wdxich had been brought to hear on them. 
JJashing onwards, unscathed by the fire, they xvere speedily 
engaged in a hand-to-hand contest xvith the garrison. The 
fight xvas desperate, and many men fell on both sides ; bnt the 
gallantry of Rose and Waller and their men carried all before 
iirdEiaeei Rose especially distinguished Minself. Just 

tiu Euaeci . victoxy, however, as he was inciting 

his men to make the final charge, wllich proved successful, a 
Tiie.«ucee?s behind the wall. The 

is lUmme/* man wlio had fired the shot, a mutineer from Bareli, 
then rushed out and cut him across the knee and 
’ wrist xvith a sword. Waller came up and despatched 
the rebel ; too late, hoxvever, to save his friend.^ But the rock 
fortress xvas gained. 

I have said that when Sir Hugh saxv that success was certain 
he sent a despatch to Brigadier-General Robert Hapier re- 
r^uesting him to pursue the rebels as far and as closely as he 
coxild. 

Napier started on this service at 9 o’clock on the morning of 
the 2oth with about five hundred and sixty cavalry, of xvhom 


* Sir Hugh Rose, iu his despatch, thus alludes to this officer: ‘‘But the 
gitllarit leader. Lieutenant Rose, who has been txvice specially mentioned hy 
me for good and gallant conduct, fell in the fort, mortally wounded. clo.s 2 ng 
bi.s early career by taking the fort of Gwaliar by force of arms.” 

His brigadier. Brigadier C. S. Stujirt, thus referred to liiin in his brigade 
orders: “Brigadier Stuart ha.s received with the deepest regret, a, report of the 
death of Lieutenant Rose, 25th Bombay Native Infantry. M'ho was JU.jrtaUy 
wounded yesterday, on entering the fort of Gwalidr, on duty witli lii.s mem 
The brigadier feels assured that the whole brigade unite with him in deploring 
the early death of this gallant officer, whose many sterling qualities none who 
knew him could fail to appreciate.” 
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sixty were dragoons, and Liglitfoot’s battery of artillery, and, 

pursuing the rebels rapidly, came up with ^them, 

about twelve thousand , strong, at Jaura-Alipur, 

shortly after sunrise on the 21st. Napier, recon- 

noitring, found them drawn up in two lines.™ The pursue^ 

first, consisting of infantry and a bullock battery 

of six guns, had its right resting upon Alipiir; the 

second, composed of cavalry and horse and field rebels at 

artillery, rested on a village in rear of the front 

line. They w'ere the entire remnants of the Kalpi 

army, with additions picked up at Gwaliar. 

Finding the ground to his right open, Napier directed Captain 
Lightfoot to take up a position on the left flank of the enemy, 
about three hundred yards from them, and to enfilade them. 
He then ranged his cavalry behind a rising ground, 

■which afibrded partial concealment, ready to act 
as soon as the fire from Lightfoot’s guns should be line, 
felt. ^ 

This soon happened. Lightfoot’s horse artillery, escorted 
by AbTiott’s cavalry, dashed at a gallop towards the 
enemy’s left, and opened fire at the distance indicated 
by Napier. After a few discharges the ranks of the t<j waver, j 
rebels wavered, then they began perceptibly to thin. 

Then Lightfoot limbered up ^nd again pushed on at a gallop, 
whilst the 14th Light Dragoons, led by Prettijohn, and the 
Haidarabad cavalry, led by Abbott, dashed into their ranks. 

The result was decisive. Prettijohn ’s distinguished valour 
and Abbott’s gallant leading were especially con- 
spicuous. The dash of Lightfoot’s horse artillery charg^,®^' 
was superb to look at. “You cannot imagine,” 
writes an eye-witness, a cavalry officer, “ the dash 
of the artillery : it was wonderful. We could scarcely keep up 
with them.” But, in fact, every man behaved like a hero : each 
vied with his comrade. After a brief resistance the rebels 
broke and fled, hotly pursued.* They lost twenty-five guns, 


* An officer who served with great distinctio 
■writes me : “ The courage of General Napier in 
dash and vigour with which it was deliver^, 
afterwards ascertained, they believed us to be 
force coming up. Just after the action General 
iSir Hugh B.>e mdering him not to attack iu 
eueniY.” 
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fill tlieir ammiiiiition, elepliants, tents, carts, and l>aggage, and 
had three to four hundred men killed. Never was a rout Jnoro 
complete.'^' 

The capture of Gwaliar and the dispersion of the rebel army 
closed fhe campaign which will for ever he associated 
Smpaign’* ** the name of Sir Hugh Eose. In a previous 

chapter I have alluded to the personal character, 
strong and firm as iron, and yet singularly sympathetic, which 
had chained success to all the incidents of that most eventful 
campaign. I maj? he pardoned if I briefly recapitu- 
late here all that had been accomplished in a period 
ri Miits;"’ falling somewhat short of six months. On the 6rh 
of Janiiary, 1858, Sir Hugh Eose had left Indiir; on 
the 24th ho laid siege to Eahatgarh ; on the 28th he defeated in 
the field the Eajah of Ban23ur ; on the 29tli he took Eahatgarh ; 
on the 3rd of February he relie\md Sagar ; on tlie 1 3th he took 
the strong fort of Garhakota; on the 4th of March he forced 
the jiass of Madanimr ; on the 17th his 1st brigade stormed the 
fort of ChandOn ; on the 22nd he invested Jhansi ; on the 3lst 
he defeated Tfintia Topi on the Betwa ; on the 3rd of Apxdl he 
.stormed Jhansi ; on the Gth of May he defeated Tantia Topi 
and the Eaui of Jhansi at Kunch; on the 23rd he beat the 
rebels at Gahinli, near Kalpi, and occupied that fort the follow- 
ing’ day. In this chapter I have told how, roused from a bed 
of sickness by the news of the capture of Gwaliar by the rebels, 
he pursued thorn with unremitting vigour, and stayed not his 
hand till he had recovered all that they had temioorarily 
gained. In every undertaking he was successful, 
and he was successful, because, careless of himsedf, 
saceess. he thought of the great end he had in view, and 
sj)ared no means to attain it. 

After the victoi-y at Gwaliar, Sir Hugh Eose ju’oceedcd to 
sir!fu"ii Bombay to assume command of the army of that 
ry.'reih to Eresidency.f The force with which he liad won so 
i'.-iubiiy, jij-iay Yictories was, to a great extent, Irrokeu uj). 


* Tuatia, Topf, who was present on this occasion, thus deseribes the affair; 
’• We reached .Jaura-Alipiir and remained there during the night. The next 
nKiniing we wei-e attacked and fongJit for an hour and a half. We lired five 
and the English army fired four shots, and we then ran off, leaving all our 

guns.'' 

t The following farew'eU order ivus issued on this occasion by Sir Hugh. Eo.se : 
- The Dilajor-Geueral commaudhig, being on the point of resigning the custnnaiHi 
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i'.Jtli ro^iiuiont, %va.“ ordered to occupy tlie rock fortress, 
r’tu- Tin fIigLifiiider&, the 86tli regiment, and the 2oth 
Ij(,i.ioay Xntivo Jnffintr}% with detachments of caraliyand ar- 
i ijleryAi-vmained at Jlorai-. The drd Bombay Europeans, the 24th 
i}(j!uhay Natl ve Infantr} , with cavalry and artiUery, were sent to 
Jl-iansi. Of these trf)oi)S the command devolved upon Brigadier- 
(hiieral Eohert Xapicr. Brig’adier Smith’s brigade 
vras distj-ihuLed in three ])ortion.s, respectively at rigiments 
Ovv'idiar, at Sipii, and at Giinah. Tt seemed as <,'Oiie 
though tiny were about to enjoy tlie rest they had tunribiuoa. 
i-o u'loric>n,4y earned. But a]!jpcarances were de- 
eeitfrd, Tliough one bitter euem}^ the Eaui of Jhanst, had 
ilis:U)peared, there had escaped another, not loss im- 
]jlacable, perhaps even more fertile in resources than prospects of 
that resolute lady. Tliough beaten at all points, 
that other adversary had never despaired, Not 
many weeks ekjised heforo the cities, the villages, and the 
jungles of Central India once more resounded with the name of 
Tantiil, Topi. 


id diC' Puiui iliviriion of the Eomhay army, bids farewell to the Central India 
Field Force ; and at the same lime expresses Ihe pleasure he feels that he com- 
manded them when they gained one more laurel at Gwalisir. The Major- 
General vvitues«ed with satisfaction liow the troops and tJioir gallant comrades 
in arms— the Eajptititua brigade under General Smith — stormed height after 
height, and gun after gun. under the fire of a numerous field and siege artillery, 
taking finally by assault two IS-ponuders at Gwaliar. Not a man in these forces 
enjoyed his natural liejUth or strength ; an Indian snn and months of inarching 
and broken rest inid told on the strongest ; bnt the moment they were told to 
take Gwaliar for their Queen and country they thought of nothing but victory. 
They gained it, re.'ftoring England’s true and bravo ally to his throne, putting to 
rout the rebel anny, killing many of them, and taking from them in the field, 

e. 'ieluMiyo of these in the fort, fifty-two jiieces of artillery, all their stores and 
aimmmition, and i'aptiiring the city and f<jrt of Gwaliar, reckoned the strongest 
in fndia. Tlie Major-General thanks siucerel}’- Brigadier-General Napier, (J.B., 
BnaMdicr Stuarl. C.B.. and Brigadier Smith, commanding brigades in the field, 

f. <r t]!i.! very oflicient and able assistance udiich they gave him, and to which he 
at cnlmtes the success of the day. He bids tliem and their brave soldiers once 
nnao a kind farewell, lie cannot do so under better auspices than those of the 
tictorj of Gwaliar.” 
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CHAPTEE lY. 

THE SOUTHERN MAEATHA COUNTRY AND LE GRAND JACOB. 

In til© first chapter of this volume I have brought tlie record of 
affairs in the southern Maxatha country up to the 
The^ahern spring of 1858. In Belgaon and the neighbouring 
country^ districts the crisis had passed away. It needed only 
the continuance of the same firm and conciliatory 
rule to ensure that it should never return. 

It happened, however, at this period (March and April 1858) 
that Mr. G. B. Seton-Karr, exhausted by the double 
Mj-Seton- labours which had devolved upon him, applied to 
ai^tobe ’ the Government of Bombay to he relieved of a 
rportioiroj poriion of his overwhelming duties. Mr. Seton-Karr 
iiidutits, had, unquestionably, reason to believe that the 
Government, should it accede to his request, would 
grant him an option in the matifcer, or, at all events, w'ould 
relieve him of the less important routine duties appertaining to 
the administration. But he was mistaken. The 
irftu«fer1he° Grovemment, in sanctioning Mr. Seton-Karr’s request, 
poiittaii desired him to retain in his own hands the civil 
3 m Manson. administration of the territory, and to transfer the 
charge of the political agency to his assistant, Mr. 
diaries Manson. 

Than Mr. Manson there was not a more high-minded, a more 
genei'ous, or a more earnest officer in the Bombay 
Service. He was devoted to his profession, be 
gave to it his whole soul and his undivided energies. 
He was in the prime of life, intelligent, energetic, decided. 
But — he had been employed on the detested Inam Commission 
— and he belonged to a school of politics differing in one 
essential point from that of which Mr. Bcton-Karr 
v.'bkbMr ^ leader. The reader will have already dis- 

.'^(■toa-Karr Covered the title of that school. Mr. Beton-Kai-r was 
bfionsea. strongly in favour of the maintenanco of the iiativo 
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f.ristocracj, an nplioldei’ of tlie rights and customs held and 
-.-njoved by native landowners at the time they came under 
British rule. He believed that, so long as the British respected 
those rights and customs, it would never be necessary to employ 
:broe : tiiat persuasion and management would effect the re- 
quired f^nd. How ho had tried, and tried' successfully, that 
policy I have already’- shown. The success had proved to him 
its efticacy. Mr. Matison belonged to a more modern 
school. In one of the letters which Mr. Seton-Karr which Mr. 
addre^sed to him before tbe transfer of the political f 
duties, he is jestingly referred to as “ an admirer of 
Lord Daihousie.” This, at least, is certain, that in a crisis such 
u.s that which was then prevailing, he gave his jireference to 
measures stronger than those which Mr. Seton-Karr deemed 
suited to the occasion. 

JMr. Seton-Karr was greatly disappointed by the decision of 
the Government, but the reason adduced by that 
Government was one to which he could take no ex- 
coption. Lord Elphinutone desired that the whole the Bombay 
of the southern Maratha country should be placed 
under the control of one officer as Commissioner, and, change, 
in the circumstances of the time, he deemed it 
further advisable that that officer should he a soldier. Now 
Colonel Le Grand Jacob already exercised political authority in 
one part of the territory. ' On the 6th of December he had 
suppressed a mutiny in Kolhapur, and had, by his firmness and 
strength of character, impressed the Bombay Gov- 
ernment with the conviction that he was peculiarly 
qualified to wield political power in troublous times, appofnted 
Lord Elphinstone, then, transferred to him in the pXiSi 
new arrangement a similar authority in the other agent fov the 
])art, with Mr. Manson as political agent under him. 

If, however, the reason for the transfer was sufficient 
in that it east no slur upon Mr. Seton-Karr, it did not the less 
cause considerable misgivings to that gentleman, for, Reasons why 
knowing as he did the native chieftains, he felt that 
a change would create suspicion in their minds, a augured in of 
change more especially which transferred political tbe change, 
action from himself to an officer who had been engaged in the 
Inum Commission, and that, if that change were followed by a 
tension of tise tie ■which hound them to the suzerain power, it 
might even produce a catastrophe. 
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Previous to the assumption of the charge of the political 
duties of the Belgaon districts, Mr. Seton-Karr had hec-i 
gradually engaged in disarming the country — & work in whicii 
he had heen most ably assisted by Colonel Q-eorge 
Malcolm, commanding the Seuthern Maratha Horse, 
and holding military charge of the southern Mara tij,! 
territory. It would he difficult to over-estimate the 
servicfis rendered by this able and gallant officer. His regiment 
mainly preserved order in that excitable country. In a previous 
chapter I have referred, to his services at Shorapur. Prior to 
Kerr a d oveut, ou the 29th of November, 1857, he had 

LaTo^ucbe led his cavalxy, supported by one company 28th 

Haraiii Native Infantry, against the fortified village of 

’■ Halgalli, which had become the head-quarters of 
the disaffected. Por some clays previously these men had been 
held in check by detachments of the horse, first under Kerr, 
subsequently reinforced by La Touche, of the same regiment. 
These officers had, by spirited charges, driven the enemy into 
the town, and were struggling with them desperately in the 
streets when Malcolm, with a fresh party, arrived. 
His men at once dismounted, and assisted by the 
Sipahis of the 28th Native Infantry, scrambled over 
the flat-roofed houses of the village, dashed upon the 
rebels, and decided the victory. The country, how'- 
ever was stiE uneasy, Both above and below the 
ghats British authority had met with resistance,, but, 
except that in some cases the guns and the arms 
had not been entirely delivered up, the danger from such dis- 
turbances was considered to have passed away when Cblonel 
Jacob took charge. Within a very short time of that event, 
however, a new peril api>eared in another quarter. 

Of the chief of iS'argund I have spoken in the first chapter of 
Xavsu'ai! voluiuo.'* That this chief was thoroughly dis- 

affected there can be no doubt, Mr. Seton-Kari' had 
even suspected him of treasonable correspondence with the 
profsure chief of Bhorupui’.f But up to May 1858 he had been 
If® «ven, under the gentle pressure 
by Setoa-' “ exercised by Mr. Boton-Karr, sent in a correct list of 
uS'son'^ tl® guns and ammunition he possessed, and some- 
what later, urged by Mr. Manson, had even begun 
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* T'7c7e pages 16 to 28. 
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to clespatcli them to Dharwar. Those who are aware of the 
reverence and aiFection with which a native chief regards his 
gnus will realise the sq^crifice which the Eajah made to meet 
the expressed wishes of the Government. 

Matters were thus cprogressing, the chief doubtless secretly 
disaffected, yet complying under gentle pressure 
with the orders of the Bombay Government, when, 
about the 2oth of May, intelligence reached him Seton-Karr 
that Mr. Seton-Karr had been removed from the ^gpiSby 
political charge of his country, and that Mr. Manson Manson. 
had been gazetted his successor. 

This intelligence changed all the good dispositions of the 
chief of Kargiind. Although he did not personally 
dislike Mr. Manson, he regarded him as the living ttoSof^ 
representative of the hated system of Inam ex- 
amination — a system which, as I have said, had Manson, 
worked with most disastrous effects on the chiefs of 
the Southern Maratha country. At that moment, too, Mr. 
Manson was sjoecially obnoxious to him, for, only a few weeks 
previously, whilst still serving under Mi'. Seton-Karr, he had 
arrested and carried off as a prisoner his own dearest friend, the 
chief of Jamkhandi.’*' The conviction at once took possession of 
him that the change was aimed against himself, that he was to be 
arrested, as his Mend had been arrested, and thrown 
into a dungeon.f In his feai’ and trepidation, the chief 
sent a confidential agent to Dharwar to inquire of ® 
the magistrate the naeaning of the portentous change. 

But, before he could receive an answer,, those about him had 
begun to -work on a nature coustitutioually timid 
and nervous. His habitual advisers and companions wificMvoric 
liad nut even then despaired of receiving a summons 
to join the victorious standard of the heir of Boshwa. 

All seemed yet possible. Tantiii Topf wras confronting the 
British in Bundclkhand, Kalpi was yet held, and one good 
victory might give them all they desired. These men took 
advantage of the consternation caused in the chiefs mind by 
Mr. Mansuu’s appointment to inspire him to resist, to cast 

^ Oaly a. short timo previously the Eajah of Nargifnd had met Mjr. Manson at 
the chief of Jamkhaudi's house, vLsiting him apparently on friendly terms. 

_ t So^penetraied was he with this idea, that he despatched that day a letter to 
iiis half-hrotlier at Hamdrug, in which occurs the passage: “I had rather die 
than be arrested as Jamkhaiicli vi^as.” 
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clefiaBce in the teeth of the foreigners who had persecuted 
themselves and their hrethren. 

These men were not alone in their endeavours. The chief’s 
wife, a lady of great personal attractions, and twenty 
years yonnger than he was, had renounced all hopes 
of a neural heir. She loved power, and the chance 
of her possessing power after her husband’s death 
rested on the prospect of her becoming the adoptive 
mother of a reigning boy. And, the British Govern- 
ment having refused to the chief the right to adopt, 
this prospect was possible only in the event of the 
British rule being supplanted hy that of the 
Maratha. This favoured counsellor added, then, 
her entreaties to those of the chiefs companions. 

The chief of Nargund gave way. That day he recalled the 
guns which had progressed only a few miles on the 
The chief of road to Dharwar, began to store provisions, and on 
fSusto the 27th of May, possessing only three obsolete 
flucnVos'aad cannon and a swivel gun, declared war, with 

revolte. all the formalities used hy the Marathas, against the 
British Government ! 

Mr. Manson had taken up his duties as political agent on the 
Mansoahas of May. From that date till the 26th he had 

set out for remained with Colonel Jacob at Kohlapdr, trans- 
Ssteictsf*™ acting business with hifn. On the 26th he set out 
for the northern states of the territory, -svith the 
view of judging for himself of the state of the country, and of 
using his influence with the chiefs. Four hours after he had 
set out, Jacob received a telegram from General Lester, com- 
manding at Belgaon, stating that an insurrection had broken 
out near to Dharwar, and that the Nargund chief was believed 
when Jacob ^ he Supporting it, as he had recalled some of his 
hears of the guns on their way to be given up. Jacob at once 
revolt. ^ horseman with this new.s to Manson, infonn- 

He sends him also that he had telegrajAed to the general 

Malgon ' send, if the report were true, a sufficient force to 
Kargund, and recommending him to return to- 

Eohlapur. 

Jacob’s messenger reached Manson at Kurundwad, English- 
men in India are so accustomed to authority, and to all the 
incense which waits on authority, that, except in rare cases, 
they judge men and affairs, not as they are, hut as, to their 
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complacent minds, they wish them to he. Now, Manson had 
always been on the most friendly terms with the 
chief of Nargiind. He h^d no adequate conception confident in 
of the depth of bitterness and the dread his connec- wmscif, 
tion with the Inarn Commission had roused ^n the 
mind of that Maratba noble. It was not possible, then, that be 
should imagine for a moment that his nomination to the control 
of political affairs, in place of Mr. Seton-Karr, would rouse the 
chief to madness. Still believing, then, in the 
friendly professions of the Eajah, and in the per- p™hoa 
suasive i^ower of his influence over him, he sent toNtirgund, 
back word to Jacob that from Kurundwad be could 
reach Nargxind by a cross road; that he would arrive there in 
time to prevent, probably, the development of the intended 
mischief; but that, if too late to prevent such development, he 
was confident of being able to prevent the chief’s half-brother, 
the lord of Eamdriig, from joining the rebellion. Having 
despatched this reply, Manson posted horses along the road to 
Eamdrug, and sent off »hy a horseman a letter to 
Colonel George Malcolm, commanding at Kaladjf, j”a1coTnffOT 
requesting him to push on to Eamdnig with a body military aW, 
of bis regiment, the Southern Maratba Horse. 

But; before this missive reached Malcolm, that able and daring 
officer had taken the field with two hundred and 
fifty horsemen to attack the insurgents, who had meanwhile, 
already plundered the treasmy of one of the district tiew? 
stations of Dharwar. Mr. Manson, then, though be 
rode hard, reached Eamdrug to find it unoccupied. He had 
with him the twelve troojaers who had accompanied 
him from Kohlapvir, and these were as fatigued as 
he himself w'as. There he learned from the chief Ejimdrug, 
the treason of his half-hrother ; he read the com- 
promising letters from the latter, urging the Eamdnig chief 
to follow his exarajile ; and, entreated by that chief and resolves 
not to pursue his journey to Nargund, he resolved ^ 
to join the force in the field under Malcolm. Malcolm. 

Tired as ho was, Manson set out in a palanquin, 
escorted by his troopers, that evening. Better had he that eveimig, 
taken his rest at Eamdrug and made the journey to 
Malcolm in one day, for, exhausted by the long day’s “tot’s! ncfr a. 
work, he and his followers stopped about 10 o’clock temple, to 
at a temple near a little village on the way and slept. ® 
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NiZrgund 
S8 made 
acquaiiited 


A report of all Manson’s movements liad beon dul}- carrie'l to 
the cbief of Nargund. When the news reached Mm 
of the halt at tlie temples, he reasoned as an nn*- 
tntored Asiatic will always reason. His enemy w'as 
in hig power ; he would slay him.*' He conceived 
U that, having declared war against the British, he 
mii.ua-ht., perfect right to destroy the members of that 

nation wherever he might find them. Accordingly, about mid- 
night, he sallied forth with some hundreds of followers, and, 
approaching the spot, poured in a volley, which Icilled the 
sentry, and then sent in his men to finish the work witli the 
sword. Manson, roused from his sleep, fired his 
revolver at his assailants, but he was immodiatelj- 
overpowered, his head was cut off, and his body 
thrown in the fire, still burning, which had been kindled hj^ 
his followers. Having killed as many of these as he could find, 
the chief returned with Hanson’s head to Hargimd, and sus- 
pended the bloody tropby over a gateway.^ 

Meanwhile, the insurgents who had* plundered the treasury, 
had marched southwards and joined Bhim Eao, the 
chief of Kopuldrug. There they were attacked by 
insurgents a Madras force from Ballari, under Colonel Hughes, 
KopuMrilg, already mentioned for his soldier-iike conduct at 
Shorapur, and who, in daring and manly qualities, 
in the capacity to manage men and to direct operations, yielded 
where ‘be' none who came to the front in the mutiny. 

This gallant soldier pushed forward with an energy 
by'^HugbS surpassing that of the rebels, cauglit them, as I 
have said, at Kopuldrug, and stormed the place, 
killing Bhim Ihlo, the chief of Hcmbaji, and many of the 
defenders. 

Malcolm, on his side, had no sooner heard that Nargund was 
in revolt than lie felt that a momtait’s delay w^ould 
provoke the rising of tlie entire Maratha country, 
only two hundred and liftjr cavalry at his 
- -rgiini . disposal ho marched, then, immediately against the 


* It w'iis the reasoning of Jael, wife of Heber the Kenite, whose conduct was 
infinitely more treacherous. ; 

t Read also Sir George Le Grand Jacob’s Western India heforo and durimj 
the Mutiiiks. The account of the suspension of the head over a gateway rest's 
entirely on native testimony. When the place was taken it was found floating 
in a well. 
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place, assisted l)y the wily Brahman officials, who believed he 
was marchiiig on destraction. 

At the same time he’* wrote 'to Belgaon, asking for some 
infan tiy and some guns. The authorities there 'sent 
Mm two comjjanies of Europeans, one of mative reMorced by 
infantiy, and two guns under Captain Paget, infantry aad 
Riding on with these, only five days after the 
insensate declaration of war, Malcolm appeared before Kargund. 
He had scarcely dismounted before news reached him 
that the rebels were marching to attack him. His 
heart bounded with joy. ‘'I have them now,” he attack liim. 
said. Mounting his troopers as quickly as possible, 
he went to the front. It was true, they were advancing. But 
when they saw^ Malcolm and his horsemen they 
hesitated, then halted, and, in the manner of natives, 
began to close in on their centre. Then, wavering, defers them, 
they fell back. By this time Bialcolm had collected 
his men. Biding at their head, he charged, overthrew the 
rebels — who, however, fought well in groups — drove them hack, 
followed them up into the town, and forced the and captures 
surviving combatants to take refuge in the fort. 

There remained now only the fort, a very strong one, so 
strong, that, if defended, it would have defied the efforts of the 
small assailmg force. But Malcolm knew the natives well. 
“ Give them a quiet night,” he said, “ and they will ^ 
save us the trouble.” He wus right. On the morning evacuate “ 
of the 2nd of Jmie the strongest fort in the southern 
Maratha country was found deserted. ^ 

The chief, accompanied by six of his principal advisers, 
attempted, in the guise of a pilgrim, to escape the 
fate he had provoked. Every possible ruse' was had attemptfto 
recourse to by the fugitives to baffle the pursuit 
wdiieh, they soon learned, had been instituted after ‘ 
tlumi. The man wBo had been deputed for that task, M r. 
Frank Souter,'-'' possessed qualities which did not 
permit him to be easily baffled. He met ruse with captured 
ruse, and after a hot jdursuit, captured the chief on 
the night of the ord.f 


Afteru7irds Sir Frank Soiiter, Superintendent of Police in Bombay. He 
died in 1887. 

t The chief of Nargiiud mws tried at Belgaon on the 11th of June. He 
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. On learning of Mr. Manson’s death, Colonel Jacob bad taken 
Colonel promptest measures to control tlie northern 

jmX states of the territory, f. He forced the chief of 
Miraj, the best fortified town in the countiy, to 
give jja pledge of his fidelity by surrendering his 
ammunition. Shortly afterwards, the death of General Lester 
led to the nomination of Colonel Jacob as Brigadier-General in 
military command in the southern Maratha country. 

Under General Jacob’s firm rule the country above the ghats 
soon subsided into quiescence, but below the rnoun- 
hterbyiiim tains, along the Goa frontier, the Sawant rebels still 
continued to keep a large number of Madras, .Bom- 
bay, and Portuguese troops, regular and irregular, 
in the field. Want of concert, however, naturally resulted 
from the action of troops serving under commanders independent 
in f’-incert’ other. Eventually, in November, the 

with the " Portuguese Viceroy, at a conference with General 
Jacob, consented to place the whole of his field 
detachments under the conimand of the officer who 
should unite that of the Bombay troops. Under this agree- 
ment Brigadier-General Fitzgerald of the Madras 
army took command of the united forces, and an 
organised plan -was arranged. This was to hem in the tract 
occupied by the rebels, and to ipform them that unless they 
surrendered by the 20th November they would be 
sucSui?**^ hunted down without mercy. On that date the band 
had dwindled to the number of eighty persons. 
These surrendered to the Portuguese commander on the night of 
that day, and their ringleaders were subsequently transported 
to the Portuguese possessions in Taimor. 

Thenceforward the peace of the Southern Maratha country 
was assured. 


jileaded guilty, and in his plea stated that it was the fear of arrest that hud 
caused him to commit the bhxidy deed. He was executed, in the presence of all 
the troops and of a large munber of natives, on the 12th. It remains only to 
udd that the bodies of the wife of whom I have spoken and the chief’s mother 
were found in the Malparba river on the night of the tird. Sir G. Le Grand 
Jacob states, in the work already referred to, that they drowned themselves., 
unable to bear up against the disgrace. 
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BOOK XV.— THE PACIFICATION OP OUDH AND THE NOETtU 
WEST. EEPRESSION OF OUTBREAKS IN THE PANJAB. 


CHAPTEK I. 

LORI) canning’s OUDH PEOCLAMATION. 

In the preceding volume * I referred to the proclamation 
issued hy Lord Canning regarding the talukdars of 
Oudh, and of its reception in the victorious camp of 
Sir Colin Campbell ; and I promised to deal with the subject 
more fully later on. I proceed now to redeem that promise. 

The Oudh proclamation, despatched by Lord Canning to Sir 
James Outram in his capacity of Chief Commissioner 
of Oudh, with a letter bearing date the 3rd of March, 

1858, directing that it should not be published until 
Lakhnao should have fallen, or, at least,iuntil that city damauon. 
should lie at the mercy of the British commander, 
was at once a sentence, a warning, and a threat addressed to 
the inhabitants of the rebellious province. That proclamation 
announced that Lakhnao, after defying and resisting the power 
of the British for nine months, now lay at the mercy of the 
conqueror; that in that defiance and resistance the mutinous 
soldiery who had begun the revolt had been greatly aided by 
the inhabitants of the city and the province, even by those who 
owed tlieir prosperity to the British Government ; but that the 
hour of retribution had now arrived. Acting on the principle 
that, before pronouncing sentence on the guilty, it was just and 
proper to reward the innocent, the proclamation proceeded to 
name six men — three of whom were , rajahs, two zamindars, 



* Vol. IV. pages 285-7. 
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and one a taltikdar — wLo jbad remained faittfiil 
^TOinteto great temptations, and wlio were not only 

SmSent, declared “the sole heredifary proprietors of the 
lands which they held when Ondh came tinder 
British rule,” hut were promised additional rewards. Eewards 
and honours in proportionate measure were likewise promised 
to others in whose favour similar claims should be established 
to the satisfaction of the Government. But, with 
these exceptions, the proprietary right in the soil of 
rmainder. the province was confiscated to the British Govern- 
ment, which would dispose of that right in such 
manner as might seem fitting. To the chiefs, tahikdars, and 
c'j rt'o - r ^‘^^t^owners, however, who should make immediate 
(jommutatioii submission, surrendering their arms and obeying 
the orders of the Chief Commissioner, the procla- 
mation promised the safety of their lives and of 
their honour, jjrovided that tlieir hands were “ unstained with 
English blood murderously shed,” For any further indulgence, 
the 2 ^roclamation added, and with regard to the condition in 
which such men might thereafter be pJaced, “ they must throw 
themselves upon the justice and mercy of the British Govern- 
ment.” The proclamation promised, in conclusion, that to those 
amongst the classes referred to -^vho should come forward 
ju’omptly and give the Chief Commissioner their supjjort in the 
restoration of peace and order, the indulgence would 
to large, and that the Governor-General ■^vould. be 

mmder of ready to view liberally the claims which they might 
Md'liisTisU- acquire to the restoration of their former rights. 
7,'omen'to' ' Further, that while participation in tlie murder of 
DKrCT." Englishmen and Englishwomen would exclude those 
who had participated iu it from all mercy, those, 
on the other hand, who had protected English lives 
would he specially entitled to consideration and leniency. 

In the letter to which I have referred as accompanying the 
Mr Ertmoa pi’otibrmatiou the Foreign Secretaiy, Mr. G. P. 

Edmonstone, was, as I have already stated, careful 
fag down that it should not be publisbod until 

Lakhnao should have been conquered or should lie 
at the mercy of the conqueror. It further prescribed that, 
when published, the proclamation was to be addressed only to 
the non-military inhabitants of the province, and in no sense to 
the mutinous Sipahis. It expressed likewise the conviction of 
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Lord Canning that tlie tone of apparent severity wHcli cliaran- 
tr-i’ised tlie proclamation was necessary, inasmuch as the 
aunonncernent in such a s1p,te paper of a liberal and forgiving 
K]>irit irould he open to misconstruction, and it added 
that, in reality, "the spiadt of the proclamation was [jJefnoToy""'* 
merciful and e’ven. lenient, in that it promised tiiat undhiies 
exemption, almost general, from the penalties of severity!)™* 
death find imprisonment to the rajahs, taliikdars, 
and zarnindars, who had fought and conspired clamatiuu. 
against the Government ; that even the confiscation 
of estates was rather a merciful commutation of a sovorei’ 
punishment than a harsh measure of justice. The letter con- 
cluded with suggestions to Sir James Outram regarding the 
manner in which it might be requisite for him to deal with 
mutineers of varying grades of guilt. 

Sir James Outram received the letter and the proclamation 
on the 5th of March. Eeading the latter by the 
light of its actual contents, apart from the com- 
mentary furnished by the letter, he arrived at a ujg prm;kma- 
conclusion regarding it the very reverse of that 
which Lord Canning had endeavoured to impress that mtendodi 
upon him. Lord Canning, when sending him the 
proclamation, had said in so many words, by the 
moxith of his Foreign Secretary, “ Do not. judge the 
proclamation simply by itsell, as a paper dealing out stern 
justice to conquered revolters. Bather, looking at the measure 
of punishment which tliose revoltei*s have hi'ought upon them- 
selves, see whether the proclamation does not in every case, 
except the case of atrocious murder, pronounce a mitigation of 
punishment, capable of still further mitigation.” But Outram, 
disregarding this exhortation, looked at the proclamation without 
vsnfiicient reference to the circumstances which had 
made it neeessarj’-, and condemned it. In a letter to h. 

the Foreign Secretary, dated the 8th of March, he 
declared his belief that there were not a dozen lando-wners 
in Oudh who had not, in some way or other, assisted 
the rebels, and that, therefore, there would he but 
few exceptions to the sweeping confiscations proposed ill li lettiir. 
by the Governor-General; he expressed his con- 
viction that as soon as the proclamation should he made public 
nearly all the chiefs and tahikdars would retire to their domains 
and prepare for a desperate resistance. He proceeded even to 
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urge extenuating circumstances for those who had revolted, by 
declaring his opinion — which, it must he admitted, was founded 
on fact — that the landowners had beer veiy unjustlj^ treated in 
the land-settlement after the annexation ; that, apart from this, 
their sympathy w^^th the rebels had been, in the actual circum- 
stances, only natural ; that it was not until the British rule in 
Oudh had been brought to a virtual end by the mutineers that 
the rajahs and talukdars had sided against the Government ; that 
they ought to he treated rather as honourable enemies than as 
rebels; that they would he converted into relentless enemies if 
their lands were confiscated, maintaining a guerilla war, w'hicli 
would “ involve the loss of thousands of Europeans by battle, 
disease, and exposure ” ; hut that, if their lands were secured to 
them, they would at once aid in restoring order, and would so 
co-operate with the paramount power as, before long, to render 
unnecessary the further presence of the large army then 
■occupying Oudh. 

To this letter Lord Canning replied, on the 10th, in a brief 
despatch, the nature of wMch renders still clearer 
cannin ’s really merciful intentions of his proclamation, 

first reply Ecfening to the promise of safety of life and honour 
to the talukdars, chiefs, and landholders, unstained 
with English blood murderoussly shed, who should surrender at 
once and obey the orders of th§ Chief Commissioner, Lord 
Canning authorised Sir James to amplify it by an addition 
which, if not very wide in itself, intimated as clearly as possible 
renders bis merciful intentions of the Governor-General, 

merciful to- “ To thoso aulongst them,” ran this addition, “ who 
clearer^ shall promptly come forward and give to the Chief 
Commissioner their support in the restoration of 
peace and order, this indulgence will he large, and the 
Governor-General wiU be willing to view liberally the claims 
w'hich they may thus acquire to a restitution of their former 
rights.” 

Three weeks later Lord Canning replied at greater length to 
Ills wcoud remarks. In Mr. Edmonstone’s despatch, 

and more dated the 31st of March, Lord Canning admitted 
letter people of Oudh occupied a position, with 
respect to their allegiance to the British Government, 
differing widely from that of the inhabitants of the provinces 
which had been longer under British rule. But, in the Governor- 
General’s opinion, that difference constituted no valid ground 
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for treating tlie chiefs and talukdars in tlie lenient manner 
suggested b}' Ontram. Arguing in tlie spirit of the 
letter of the 3rd of Ma\-ch, he again insisted that, 
in the presence of a great crime, exemption from 
death, transportation, s^nd imprisonment were great boons, and 
that to have offered more lenient terms would have been to 
treat the rebels — not, as Ontram contended, as honourable 
enemies— but as enemies who had won the day. With respect 
to Outram’s contention that the injustice of the land-settlement 
after the annexation had impelled the landowners to rebel, Lord 
Canning simply declined to recognise the hypothesis. Ad- 
mitting that the jiolicy of introducing into Oudh a system of 
village settlement in place of the old settlement under tahikdars 
might not have been altogether wise, Lord Canning declined to 
believe that the conduct of the landowners was in any respect 
the consecpience of that policy. He attributed that conduct 
rather to the repugnance they had felt to suffer any restraint of 
the arbitrary powers they had till then exercised ; to a dimi- 
nution of their importance by being brought under 
equal laws; and to the obligation of disbanding fo^the^pro-® 
their armed followers and of living a peaceful and ciamatloa. 
orderly life. For these reasons Lord Canning ad- 
hered to his proclamation. 

That Sir James Outram did not at once realise the statesman- 
like nature and the really” merciful tendencies of 
Lord Canning’s proclamation may at once be admitted. 

The end of the two men was really the same ; the in the 

difference was in the manner by which that end wifa^Lord 

should he attained. Sir James would have carried 

leniency to a point at which leniency would have Suce'^Smad. 

missed its aim. Lord Canning, maintaining the 

right to be severe, was prepared to be as merciful as Outram 

whenever the exercise of mercy should he politically desirable. 

The real character of Lord Canning’s statesmanship at this 
period might have remained long generally unknown but for 
the action taken with respect to the proclamation by the then 
President of the Board of Control, the Earl of Eilen- 
borough. That nobleman had hut recently taken 
over the seals of that office from his predecessor, a 
member of the Whig Cabinet, Mr. Vernon Smith. 

In due course he received, about the 20fch of March, 
a copy of Lord Canning’s proclamation, nnaccom- 
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panied by any explanatory docnraont. In point of fact, Lord 
Canning, in transmitting the proclamation, Lad written to 
Mr. I'ernon Smith, a member of his own party, and 
who, in his belief, still held the office of President 
of the Board of Control., a letter in which he stated 
that the proclamation required an explanatory 
despatch which he had not had time to prepare. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Vernon Smith neglected to pass 
on that letter to his successor. He thus allowed 
Lord Elleuborough to believe that the proclamation 
stood alone, that it required no interpretation, and 
was to be judged on its merits as an act of policy. 

It is not surprising tliat, reading tlic proclamation in this 
way, Lord Ellenborongh arrived at a conclusion 
Lord not very dissimilar to that with which Sir James 

Sru^rat Outram, possessing all the advantages of proxiinity to, 

corich'bem and personal communication with, Lord Canning, had 
tJm'fonncd impressed. Ho condemned it as likely to raise 

by Outram, gucli a ferment in Oudli as ^would make pacification 
almost impossible. In accord with Outram, of whose 
views, however, he ivas igiiorant, Lord Ellenborongh believed 
that the mode of .settling the laud tenure when the British 
took possession of Oudh liad been in many ways unjust, and 
had been the chief cause of the general and national character 
of the disaffection in that province. He concluded — agreeing 
in this also with Outram — that the people of Oudh would view 
with dismay a proclamation which cift them off, as a nation, 
from the ownership of land so long cherished by them, and 
wnuld deem it righteous to battle still more energetically than 
before against a government which could adopt such a course of 
policy. Lord Elleuborough embodied these view's 
to in a despatch to he transmitted to Lord Canning in 

the name of the Secret Committee of the Court of 
Directors, added to them an argument — also an 
argument of Sir James Outram — to the effect that the people of 
Oudh ought to be regarded as legitimate enemies rather than 
as rebels, and concluded it with these stinging words : 
“Other conquerors, when they have succeeded in overcoming 
Coiiusnrtii, ' resistance, have ^excepted a few persons as still 
iiwiurttphs deserving of punishment, but have, with a generous 
P<>iicy» extended their clemency to the great ho{ly 
of the people. You have acted on a diflhrent 
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princij-)le. You have reserved a few as deserving of special 
favour, and yon have struck with what they will feel as 
the severest of punishment the mass of the inhabitants of the 

country. 

“ We cannot Ijut think that the precedents from which you 
have departed will appear to have been conceived in a spirit of 
wisdom superior to that which appiears iu the precedent you 
have made. We desire, therefore, that you will mitigate in 
practice the stringent severity of the decree of confiscation you 
have issued against the landowners of Oudh. We desire to see 
British authority iu India rest upon the willing obedience of a 
contented people : there cannot bo contentment wliere there is 
general confiscation. 

“ Government cannot long he maintained by any force in a 
country where the whole people is rendered hostile by a sense 
of wrong ; and, if it were possible so to maintain it, it ’would 
not be a consummation to be desired.” 

Lord Ellenborough submitted this despatch to the Cabinet of 
which he was a member'* It received an approval which was 
unanimous. Three weeks later he showed it to Mr. Bright with 
the view of its contents being made known to the House of 
Commons. 

So far as Lord Ellenborough was concerned, the mistakes he 
committed — the penning of an acrimonious despatch 
without waiting for an explanation, and the dis- wto,“iuiown, 
closure of its contents to Mr. Bright with a view to (compels Lord 
its being presented to the House of Commons— "were 
fatal to his tenure of office. The matter having 
come under the cognizance of the House of Commons, and having 
become the subject of a debate which at the outset seemed 
likely to terminate the existence of the Government, Lord 
Ellenborough took upon himself the sole i*esponsibility of the 
despatch, and resigned his office. 

Far different was the effect produced by the receipt of the 
de.spatch upon Loi’d Canning. He received it at 
Aliahiibad on the 13th of June. Before its contenfs isffeot 
bectamo known, rumours circulated that the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby had written a disagreeable ™ 

letter to the Governor-General. “I asked him,” flmung. 
wrote, at the time, one deeply in his confidence, if 
it was true that he had received something disagreeable. He 
said, almost indifferently, that it was impertinent ; hut he 
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did not care mticli ; lie -would answer what they wrofe.” ITe 
then entered into a conversation regarding his Oudh policy. 
The next day, when the despatch had been read by others, the 
prevailing feeling regarding it was that it was offensively 
impertinent, with a look of epigrammatic point in the conclndiag 
sentences— those which I have quoted— of which the writer wfis 
evidently proud. But, above all, there arose a 
feeling of indignation that a despatch so insulting 
in the minds should have been published for the benefit of the 
elt^Jurar/e. natives, many of them still in revolt, as well as 
of the Anglo-Indians. 

But Lord Canning had, at this crisis, a support not less grate- 
ful than the confidence of the friends about him. 
Lord Camiins The Same mail brought him a copy of a resolution 
EngSmS" Court of Directors expressing continued 

to resign. confidence in their Governor-General. Letters were 
received from Mr. Sidney Herbert, from Lord Gran- 
ville, from Lord Aberdeen, and from many other leading men, 
expre.ssing sympathy and regard. Tn almost all these Lord 
Canning was urged not to resign, hut to carry on his own policy 
calmly, and to leave to the Government the odium of recalling 
him. Lord Canning never thought of resigning, 
thought of regarded Lord Ellenhorongh’s despatch as Achil les 

doing so, would have regarded a javelin “hurled by the 
feeble hand of Priam'^'” and, far from allowing it to 
disturb his equanimity, he sat down coolly and calmly to pen. a 
vindication of his policy. 

Curiously enough, ten days after that vindication had been 
drafted and despatched — on the 27th of June — Lord 
ifkttofrom banning received a long private letter from Lord 
Lord Derby, Derby hiiiiself on the subject of the point of differ- 
ence. In this letter Lord Derby expressed a general 
confidence in Lord Canning’s policy ; ho attributed Lord Ellen- 
horough’s despatch to the conduct of Mr. Vernon Smith in with- 
holding the covering private letter which accompanied the 
Oudh proclamation, and which gave the only intimation that 
further explanations w’ould he forwarded. Lord Derby con- 
cluded by virtually asking, almost pressing, Lord 
Canning to stay on, and spoke of the probability of 
to stay on. Lord Stanley going to tho Board of Control. To one 
in Lord Canning’s position such a letter from the 
chief of the cabinet of which Lord EUenhorough had been a 
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member was most satisfactory. It miglit almost be said that 
bis policy was vindicated Ijy his enemies. 

Lord Canning’s own vindication was dated the 18th of June. 
It began by alluding in,.^a dignified manner to the 
fact that the despatch censuring himself had Ijeen Canning's 
made puHic in England three weeks before it 
reached his hands, and that in a few days it would 
be read in every station in Hindustan, Dwelling then upon 
the pain which the censure of his conduct hy the Court of 
Directors would cause him, and upon the manner in which the 
publication of it would increase his difficulties, he declared that 
no taunts or sarcasms, come from what quarter they might, 
would turn him from the path which he believed to be that of 
public duty. Expressing, then, his conviction that a change in 
the government of India at that time, taking place under 
circumstances which would indicate a repudiation of the policy 
pursued towards the Oudh rebels, would seriously retard the 
pacification of tlie countjy, he proceeded to declare his belief 
that that jjolicy had been from the first merciful without 
weakness, and indulgent without compromise of the dignity of 
the Government ; that it had made manifest to the 
people of reconquered districts all over India, in- ‘mmary. 
eluding Oudh, that the indulgence to those who should submit 
and who should be free from 'h-trocious crime, would be large ; 
and that the Oudh proclamation, thoroughly consistent with 
that policy, offered the best and earliest prospect of restoring 
peace to that province on a stable footing. 

Stating, then, in dignified language, that although in a time 
of unexampled difficulty, danger, and toil, he would not lay 
down of his own act the high trust which he had the honour to 
hold, yet that if, after reading the vindication of his , . 

policy, the Court of Directors should see fit to with- “"’nary, 
hold their confidence from him, he then preferred his respectful 
yet urgent reqrtest that he might be relieved from the office of 
Governor-General, Lord Canning proceeded to reply to Lord 
Elleuborough’s strictures, and to assert the grounds upon which 
his convictions of the soundness of his policy rested. 

With respect to the former. Lord Canning referred to the 
extraordinary manner in which Lord Ellenborough’s 
despatch had almost justified the people of Oudh, as Retorts upon 

tiiey w-'ere fighting in a righteous cause— a manner borough, 
quite legitimate in a member of the legislature, but 
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quite unjustifiable iu a minister of tlie Queen of England, ‘wlic 
lierself was actually Queen of Oudli also. He declined to 
discuss the policy which, in 1855-56, ’had dictated the annexa- 
tion; it was not his act, nor had he ever been empowered to 
undo' it. But he felt it incumbent upon him to 
ouuhe“^'^ point out the disastrous results which might follow, 
mischief bis should the people of Oudh be encouraged, by such 
miliithave reasoning as that contained in the despatch, to 
continue their resistance. At the actual moment, 
the chiefs of the various sections of rebels in Oudh 
were united neither by a common plan nor by a common 
sympatby, but, he added, if it should become manifest that the 
British CTOvernment shrank from a declaration of its right to 
possess Oudh, the Begam, as the representative in the field of 
the late luiguing family, would draw to herself all the 
sympathies of the countiy, and all the other factions would 
merge in hers. 

Lord Canning prefaced the defence of his proclamation by 
stating that he had early in the year proceeded to 
Allahabad chiefly that he might be able to investigate 
ciamation. the State of Oudh ; that he soon determined to 
make a diflerence in the measures to be adojited for 
the jjacification of the .country, between the mutinied Sipahis 
and the Oudh rebels ; that the latter should not be put to death 
for appearing in arms against the authorities, unless the}' had 
committed actual murder; that the general punishment for 
rebellion in Oudh should be confiscation of estates, a punish- 
ment recognised by Native States as the fitting consequence of 
the offence, and one which in no way affected caste, nor the 
honour of the most sensitive Brahman or Eajput ; a punishment 
which admitted of every gradation according to the severity or 
lightness of the offence ; which would enable the Government 
to reward friendly talukdars and zamindars, and which, in point 
of fact, would, in many cases, constitute a kind of retributive 
justice-— many, of the talukdars having acquired their estates b}- 
spoliation of the village communities; that, as a matter of 
abstract justice, it would only be right to restore those estates 
to the village communities ; but that, as there would be insu- 
perable difficulties to such a course, it would be bettor to take 
the forfeited estates of the rebellious talukdars as Government 
property, out of which faithful villages and individuals might 
be rewarded. 
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With, this ■vindication ended practically the crisis caused by 
Lord Ellenhoroiigh’s ha.stj act. The result was to seat 
Lord Canning, in the presence of a ministry of an Final 
opposite party, more firmly in the saddle, and to canning of 
give him greater strength to carryout the'' policy 
•which he believed to be adapted to the circum- letter.® ' 
stances. In another way his hands had been 
strengthened at this crisis. 

The nomination of Sir James Outram to the Supremo Council 
enabled Lord Canning to place at the head of the Oudh province 
a man who, imbued with his own views, wms certain to carry 
out his policy with the vigour arising from conviction. 

The new Chief Commissioner of Oudh was Mr. liobert Mont- 
gomery.’*- Mr. Montgomery was a man who, wdth a 
•thoixjugh acquaintance with administrative duties, iiolitgowery. 
combined great decision of character, a sound judg- 
ment, and a thorough knowledge of native character. He had 
been the right hand of Sir John Lawrence in the 
Panjab, had been the firm advocate of those resolute 
measures which made the fall of Dehli possible, demL 
and, in the earlier stages of the mutiny, when Sir 
John Lawrence was absent from Labor, had himself directed 
the measures for disarming the native troops, which, caiuicd out 
in time, had unquestionably saved the province. In questions 
of administrative policy, Mr. Montgomery, as I have said, agreed 
in principle with Lord Canning. 

Such was the man to whom, in the month May 185S, Lord 
Canning entrusted the carrying out of the policy 
towards Oudh embodied in his famous proclamation, Mont- 
Mr. Montgomery, without ignoring i the proclama- 
tionj did not put it into rough action. He used it ' 

rather as a lever, by the judicious employment of cinmation. 
vrhich he could bring about the results at which the 
Governor-General professedly aimed. The situation was, for 
the first three months of his tenure of office, in 
many respects remarkahle. The larger numher of 
the relations, adherents, and dependants of the 
deposed royal family had their dwellings in, or belonged, 
by family association extending over many years, to the 


* Afterwards Sir Robert Montgomery, K.C.S.I., and till recently a member 
of the Coimcil of India. He died in 1887. 
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Lakhnao Laklinao. Considering the part which 

that city, and more especially the classes of its 
inhahitants to which I have referred, had played in the rebellion, 
it was especially necessary to exercise over it a strict super- 
vision: In the provinces an entirely different feeling 
^ovirjces. prevailed. There the rule of the icing of Oudh had 
planted no seeds of loyalty or devotion. Alien in 
religion and in race to the great bulk of the people of Oudh, 
the king and his courtiers had been tolerated, first, 
reeling of Ixicauso they were there, and, secondly, heoause the>’ 
towards uie cxorcised no strict supervising power, hut liad 

sing- been content to be the nominal rulers of the great 

landowneJS, permitted to carry on, very much in 
accordance with their own wishes, their feudal rule. The central 
power, as exercised by the kings of Oudh, had interfered to put 
a stop to rapine and oppression onlj^ when that rapine and 
oppression had attained a magnitude so great that to ignore the 
evil would have produced a national rising. The sentiment 
felt, then, by the great body of landholders towards the royal 
family of Oudh was not loyalty ; it was not affection ; it w'as 
not sympathy ; it was scarcely contentment. Perhaps the term 
that best describes it is the term toleration. They had been 
content to tolerate that family as exercising a kind of normal 
suzerainty which jiermitted them to do just as they liked. 
Towards the Biitish rule, exercised as it had been by the 
civilians who had immediately preceded Sir Heury 
rig°rdfng^"“ Lawreuce, they entertained a different feeling. In 
Bfitifch niie Strong contrast with the selfish sway of the Muham- 
madan kings of Oudh, the British rule had made itself 
felt in every corner of the province. The reforms it had intro- 
duced, the inquiries which it made, had been so sweeping, that 
an almo.st universal feeling had risen amongst the 
very hostile. landowBcrs that it was nut to be endured. If the 
King of Oudh had been King Log, the British rule 
was the rule of King Stork. The landowners of Oudh, then, 
had hailed the mutiny, not from affection towards the deposed 
dynasty, but from hatred of its successor. Indifferent as they 
■were to the persons and the race of their Muhammadan king.s, 
they would have gladly ejected the British to restore them. 

When, then, Lakhnao had fallen, the tahikdars and the land- 
owners generally were as far as they had ever been from sub- 
mission to the British authority. Could the Begam show a 
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strong front, tkey might yet combine with ber 

for tbe restoration of tbe ancient dynasty in tbe no central 

person of one of its mebabers. But, as there did 

not appear in tbe field any force sufficiently strong 

to rally round, tbe lauftowners and other rebel leaders fought 

each for himself, each hoping that some great benefit would 

accrue to him out of the general turmoil. 

This disunion greatly diminished the difficulties which Mont- 
gomery might otherwise have had to encounter had 
there been one fixed purpose and concentration of 
action among the malcontents. But still the task Mont- 
hefore him was no light one. He met it with all dUHcuitfes, 
the skill, the temper, and the iudgment which might which are, 
have been expected from so experienced a ruler ot great, 
men. He exhausted every means of persuasion at 
the same time that he brought clearly to the view of the 
landowners the fixed determination of the British 
G-overnment. He was thus able to restore in some them 
few districts the lapsed IBritish authority. To reor- 
ganise that authority in those deaf to his persuasions, 
he was content to wait until the forcible measures 
inaugurated by his military coadjutor, Sir Hope district.' 
Grant, should produce their natural results. 

What those measures weren,! shall relate in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PACIFICATION OF OUDH. 

When I last referred to General Hope Grant,* lie was marcliing 
Ho 50 Grant Jalalabad near Laldinao. The date 

ujte -nan May. Leaving his force to enter 

tliat place, tbe general, just then nominated a Knight Goni- 
inander of the Bath for his services in the field, rode into 
Lakhnao to consult with Mr. Montgomery, the recently appointed 
Chief Commissioner. Montgomery informed him that the 
Kanhpiir road was again endangered by Beni Madhn, an influ- 
ential taliikdar, who had likewise caused proclamations to he 
distributed in Lakhnao, warning the inhabitants to quit that 
city, as it was to be attacked. On receiving this information, 
Hope Grant, taking with him the 53rd Foot instead of the 38th, 
and • substituting Mackinnon’s battery for Oipherts’s, retumed 
to Jalalabad, and started thence in pursuit of Beni Madhu On 

the 25th of May. • 

For some time Beni Madhu was invisible. Hope Grant fol- 
lowed him to Jasanda, eight miles from Banni, where 
reported to be “ with a force of eighty- 
five thousand men”; but the talukdar and his men 
had vanished. On the 4th of June the Sikh Eajah of Kapurthala 
joined Sir Hope with nine hundred Sikhs and three brass 
6-pounde.rs. 

Hope Grant posted this reinforcement at the Banni bridge, 
and, leaving the pursuit of Beni iMadhu, marched 
against a body of rebels, less fabulously numerous, 
but more really formidable — being fifteen thousand 
strong — who had taken up a strong position at 
Kawahganj, on the Faizahad road, eighteen miles 
from Lakhnao. Grant’s division was tolerably strong.f 
Leaving, then, a small force at the other .Nawahganj, 


Then, 
leaving the 
pursuit, 
marches 
afiainst a 
rel>t?l iorce 
at Savvab- 
cauj. 


* Yol. IV, page 349. 

t It coKsisted of the 1st and 2nd battalions Rifle Brigade, the 5th Panjab 
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on tlie Kaniipiir road, lie marched on Chinhat. There he 
found another column,, twelve hundred strong, under Colonel 
Purnell. Placing his baggage under charge of that officer, 
he quitted Chinhat at 11 o’clock on the night of the 12 th 
of J line to march against the rebels. 

These latter had taken up a position exceptionally strong. 
They occupied a large plateau, covered on three 
sides hy a stream crossed by a bridge at a little ^ 

distance from the tovm. On the fourth side was iijerriwis. 
jungle. ^ Grant halts 

Hope Grant, having with him a trustworthy 
guide, led his force across the complicated country ° 
lietween Chinhat and the plateau during the night, and reached 
the bridge mentioned about half an hour before daybreak. He 
halted his column to allow his men to rest and get their break- 
fast, and then marched on the rebels. His plan was to turn 
their right and interpose betAveen them and the jungle. His 
men would do the rest. 

At daybreak Hope Xxraut crossed the bridge and fell on the 
rebels. Ho took them completely by surprise. Their 
forces, divided into four parts, each commanded by 
a separate leader, had no time to concentrate, and 
had made no plan to act with unanimity. Hope Grant had 
struck at their centre, and” this move had greatly contributed 
to their confusion. Still, they fought' very gallantly. “ A large 
body of fine daring zamindari men,” wrote Sir Hope in his 
journal,*' “ brought two guns into the open and attacked us in 
rear* I have seen many battles in India, and many 
brave fellows fighting with a determination to 
conquer or die, hut 1 never witnessed anything 
more magnificent than the conduct of these zamindan's.” They 
attacked Hodson’s Horse, who could not face them, and by their 
unsteadiness imperilled the two gnus attached to their regiment. 
Grant at once ordered up the 7th Hussars, and directed one of 
the batteries to open on the zamindan's. The fire from four 


Infantry, live hundred Hod.son’s Horse under Lieutenant-Colonel Daly; one 
hundred and fifty Wale’s Horse, under Prendergast ; two hundred and fifty 
Bruce'.s Horse Police, under Hill ; the 7th Huasars, under Colonel Sir William 
Russell; two squadrons Queen’s Bays; Mackinnou’s Home Artillery; and 
Gibbon’s and Carleton’s batteries. The whole of the cavalry was commanded by 
Colonel Hagart; 

Incidents of the Sepoy War, by Sir Hope Grant and Captain Knollys. 
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guns of tMs battery mowed them down with terrible eftect, but 
who after them to retire. After the guns had 

despewtr** played upon them some time, the 7th Hussars came 
up, and, charging through them twice, forced them 
’ to give* way. The fact that "round the two guns 
of Hodson’s Horse there lay, after the combat was over, a 
hundred and twenty-five rebel corpses, testifies to the valour of 
these gallant levies. After three hours’ fighting, the rebels fell 
back, leaving on the field six guns and about six hundred dead. 
The Britisii lost sixty-seven in killed and wounded. In addition, 
thirty-three men died from sunstroke, and two hundred and 
fifty were taken into hospital. 

This victory had very important results. The rebels had 
and dis erse flocking to Hawabganj to swell 

a sperse. formidable column already there. But Hope 
Grant struck dismay all around. The defeat was so crushing 
that the fugitives left the vicinity of Lakhnao, each of the four 
parlies taking a different direction. The concentrating move- 
ment was thus effectually stopped. ’ 

Sir Hope left his force at Nawabganj and returned to Lakh- 
sir Ho e is consult with Montgomery, whom this victory 

had allowed for the first time to breathe freely, 
sing™ From Lakhnao he was ordered by Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, in the third week -of July, to march to the 
relief of Man Sing, a famous Eajah,® who, having at one time 
taken part with the rebels, had listened to the advice of Mr. 
Montgomery, and returned to his allegiance. For this he had 
been denounced by his former associates, and at the moment 
was attacked in his fort by a body of them twenty thousand 
strong with twenty guns. 

It being of great importance to retain the adherence of so 
Hope u-ant ^ chieftain, Hope Grant at once despatched 

starts to the 90th regiment, the 1st Bengal Fusiliers, Bra- 
th^order. sycr’s Sikhs, Mackinnon’s troop of horse artillery, 
and four hundred cavalry to Nawabganj to supply 
the place of the troops he should take on thence, and with these 
latterf- he set out on the 22nd of July. 


Vol. III. page 21)7. 

f The 1st Madnts Europeans, the 2nd b.attalion Hide Brigade, the ist 
Panjab Infantry, the 7th Hussars, five hundred Hodson’s Horse, twelve light 
guns, and a train of heavy guns. 
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Before starting -with Sir Hope on this expedition it may ]>0 
convenient to the reader to realise as far as possible ^ 
the exact position at tile moment of the several rebel of Oiri'eb'a”' 
parties in, Oudh. Of these, connting as one the 
forces of the Begam and her alleged paramour, 

Mamii Khan, there were nine of great and many of smaller 
dimensions. The nine greater divisions disposed at the time of 
sixty or seventy thousand armed men, with forty or fiffc}’' guns. 
More than half of these were said to have their head-quarters 
under the command of the Begam and Mamu Khan at Ghaulca 
Ghat, on the Gaghra, not far from Faizabad ; but a considerable 
body of them were besieging Man Singh. The remainder — led 
by such men as Kambakhsh, Bahunath Singh, Chaudiibaldish, 
Gulab Singh, Karpat Singh of Euiya notoriety, Bhopal Singh, 
and Finizshah — were scattered all over the province, never long 
at the same place, hoping that a chance blow might give them 
victory or plunder. 

Hope Grant, urged by letters from Man Singh to the effect 
that, unless speedily velieved, he could not answer 
for the consequences, pushed on rapidly, so rapidly, 
indeed, that the rumour of his advance had all, or leaRuer of 
almost all, the effect of the advance itself. When „„ 
within a few days’ journey of Man Singh’s strong- approaoh/'^ 
hold of Shahganj, he leajmed that the besieging 
force had melted away ! 

It was perfectly true. On hearing that the English army 
was advancing by rapid marches, the besiegers took 
fright, and broke up into three divisions. One of 
these fled towards Gondah, a second to Sultanpur, divisions. 
on the Gumti, a third to Tanda on the Ghagra. 

Hope Grant moved then, not the less rapidly, on Faizabad ; 
thence he proceeded to the ghat of Ajudhia, and 
found a considerable body of rebels pushing forth in 
boats to the opposite side of the river. He opened FaiziTbdd, 
on these and sank all but one. The crews for the 
most part escaped. The next day he had an interview with 
Eajah Man Singh. 

But lie did not rest idle at Faizabad. Sultanpur having been 
indicated to him as the next point of attack, Hope 
Grant detached thither a column composed of the 
1st Madras Fusiliers, the oth Panjab Eifles, a detach- to*^Suitenpar. 
ment of 7th Hussars, three hundred Hodson’s Horse, 
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and a troop of Horse Artillery under the command of Brigadier 
Horsford. Horsford was delayed by heavy rain, but at last, on 
the 7th of August, he set out, and on the 12th arrived within 
four miles of the town, separated from it by the river Sai. 
Horsford, having ascertained by means of a reconnaissance 
that the enemy were in force, that the river was 
peculiarly favourable for defence, and that his pas- 
Htreu'^th of gage would be disputed, reported that state of affairs 
to Hope Grant. Almost simultaneously with the ar- 
rival of that report, Hope Grant received a telegraiu 
from the Commander-in-Chief informing Mm that the Sultan- 
pur rebels numbered fourteen thotisand men, that they had 
fifteen guns, and that it was advisable that he should reinforce 
Horsford with the Eifle Brigade. 

Nothing loth, Hope Grant ordered up the 63rd from Darya- 
iibiid, and, taking the Eifles with him, pressed for- 
ward to reinforce Horsford. He reached that officer 
Hoj-iford. on the 24th of August, and, at once changing the 
position of the British camp-, resolved to cross the 
following morning. The remainder of that day he employed 
in making rafts. On these, early on the morning of the 25th, 
he sent over the 1st Madras Fusiliers and the 5th Panjab in- 
fantry, then, though with great difficulty and after one or two 
mishaps, he landed on the opposite^ bank two 9-pounder guns. 
Colonel Galwey, who commanded, then gallantly attacked and 
carried two villages in his front, at a point where the river 
forms a bend and where the rebels had a picket. The Eifles 
wei’e sent over in support of this advanced party. 

It was not till the 27 th of August that tho 
main body had completed the passage of the river, 
and even then the heavy guns, artillery park, 
hospital, and a wing of the 53rd were left on the 
further bank. Nor did the British force even then 
attack. On the evening of the 28th, however, the 
rebels became the assailants, hut, after a sharp fight, 
they were repulsed and fled, abandoning Sultanpur 
to the conqueror. 

It is difficult to follow the Oudh rebels in their continuous 
'fhe marches couuter-marches. But few of the old 

anti counter- Sipahis, the men who had been tho backbone of the 
mutiny, were now among them. Their fluctuating 
numbers "were composed almost entirely of the ad- 
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lierents and vassals of tbe talnkdars and landowners of the 
province, aided by the scum of the population, the refuse of the 
gaols. Their movements^ were extremely irregular. One day 
they appeared to retire into Amethi, a fort twenty-five miles 
from Sultanpiir, seven mjles in circumference, composed of mud. 
walls and surrounded hy a jungle, the residence of LaLMadhii 
Singh, a young chief determined in his hostility to the British ; 
then they were heard of near Muzaffarnagar, then 
at Eampur Kasia. It hecame evident to Sir Hope 
that nothing would drive them to submission hut (ietc-nnines 
force, and he had full instructions to use it. The 
season, liowever, was unhealthy, and, when he en- tm'fa'Tthe 
tered Snltanpur, he resolved, with the concurrence rainy season, 
of Sir Colin Carnphell, to postpone further operations 
till the middle of October. 

Whilst the gallant soldiers of Sir Hope Grant’s force are 
waiting with anxious hearts for the period of re- 
newed action, it may not be inopportune to take a 
rapid glance at the events which had been occurring noMikhaiKi. 
iu: the meanwhile in otlier parts of the disturbed 
province. 

In the last volume* I recorded the close of the Eohilkhand 
campaign and the death of the Mania vi, the daring Ahmad 
Ulla of Faizabiid ; hut, although the campaign was terminated, 
some time elapsed before the border lands of Oudh and of Eohil- 
kliand were completely pacified. Many landowners on both 
sides of the border resented the conduct of the Eajah of Powain, 
and took up arms to punish, if thej^ could, an act which they 
regarded as treachery in its basest foian. It soon appeared, 
however, that the rebels cotild not agi*ee amongst themselves, 
and they soon began to act independently of each other. One 
leader, named Xizaiu Ali Khan, with a considerable 
following, threatened the station of PiHbhit. Then 
there appeared in the field the whilom pseudo- vice- 
roy of the pro%'i nee, the treacherous pensioner Khan Bahadur 
Khan, with about four thousand followers ; the ■ 

Kaw'ab of Farrukhabad with five thousand; and SiUiadur 
Walayat Shah with about three thousand. . The 
authorities, liowever, were on their guard. They 
sent a small force, including the cavalry com- 
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wniyat manded by tbe gallant Do Kantzow, to protect 
Powain, and they urged the corpulent Eajah of that 
place to keep his levies, two thousand strong, in constant 
training. This measure saved Powain ; but in other parts oi 
Eohilkhand it found difiScult to put down disorder. To- 
wards the end of August, indeed, Ali Khan Mewati, acting in 
concert with the Nizam Ali Khan above alluded to, 
The rebels approached so 'near PiHbhit as to menace Nuria!;, 
Nuriah. a large village ten miles only from that British 
military post. 

The force at Pilihhit was commanded by Captain Eobert 
Larkins, 17tli Panjab infantry. It consisted of the 2nd Panjab 
cavalry under Captain Sam Browne,* the 17th Panjab infan- 
tryf under Captain Larkins, tbe 24th Panjab pioneers| under 
Ensign Chalmers, and a detachment of Kuraaun levies under 
Lieutenant Cunlifte. Both Captain Larkins and the 
a chief civil officer, Mr. Malcolm Low, considered that 

HienAiAr the occupation of Niiriah by the rebels was at all 
Smue*’ hazards to be prevented. ^Larkins accordingly de- 
Yiiiage.' tached a hundred men of the 24th pioneers and one 
hundred 2nd Panjab cavalry, under Lieutenant 
Craigie, to hold that village, Mr. Low accompanying the party. ' 

Oraigie — who, as senior officer, commanded — reached Nuriah 
on the 28th of August. On the^ following morning the rebel 
chiefs I have named Aame down with three guns, 
three hundred infantry, and a hundred cavalry to 
attack the place. Craigie made excellent dispositions 
to meet them outside the town, and checked their 
advance. So well did the rebels fight, however, that, when 
nineteen of their cavalry met in a hand-to-hand encounter a 
jjarty of the 2nd Panjab cavalry under Eisaldar Ilakdad Khan, 
fourteen of the nineteen were killed fighting. This- 
thenu^faif Occurred on the left flank. On the right flank 
bai'U. Craigie repulsed them in person. They then fell 
hack on Sirpurah, three miles distant. 

Larkins, hearing at Pilihhit the enemy’s fire, thought it 
advisable to reinforce Craigie. Accordingly bo directed a 
hundred and jQfty 2nd Panjab cavalry, and a hundred 


* Now Lieutenant-General Sir Samuel Browne, V.C., K.C.B. 
t Now the 25th Native Infantry, 
i Now th|i 32nd Native Infantry. 
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Kumauii levies to proceed at once, under tlie orders 

of Captain Sam Browna, to Nuriah, Browne set 

off at once, and reached Nuidah at 4 o’clock that reinf<_.rce 

evening. 

He at once reconnoitred the rebel position, d!t was on a rising 
gronnd or monnd, amid the d^ris of the ruined 
village of Sirpiirah, separated from Nuriah by an ^ainnoiti-es, 
inundated tract of country nearly a mile in width, 
the inundating -water vaiying from one to two feet. From that 
side Browne saw that it was impossible to attack. 

It was possible, however, to assail the position from tiTmak^^r^ 
the other side. The energetic magistrate, Mr, fietuurhla 
Malcolm Low, having procured him guides in the rebefsV^^' 
persons of an old woman and a hoy, Browne started 
at midnight to make the dMour necessary for the success of 
his plan. 

Taking with him two hundred and thirty Panjab cavalry, a 
hundred and fifty 17th Native Infantry, a hundred 
24th pioneers, and a ’^hundred Knmaun levies, He gains a 
Browne worked round the enemy’s right flank, the‘iif”rSr 
and by daybreak reached a position on his left rear 
admirably adapted for his purpose. The fiitigue had JibcivcKd. 
been great, and Browne halted for a few minutes to 
refresh men and horses. "Whilst so halting the rebels discovered 
him, and at once made preparations to resist him, bringing 
three 9-pounders to bear on his advance, and posting 
one on their proper right flank. There was no advances, 
time for further rest, so Browne at once moved 
forward. 

Covering his front with skirmishers, and giving them strict 
orders not to fire, but to use the bayonet only, Browne pushed 
his infantry forward through some grass jungle which served 
to screen their movements. Very soon, however, 
the enemy’s guns began to play on his cavalry on enemy’s 
the leit, which were marching on the open road, tiw advance, 
Browne, who was with that cavalry, seeing the 
effect which one of them, fired with grape at eighty yards, -was 
producing, galloped up to it, accompanied only by an orderly, 
and at once engaged in a desperate kand-to-band encounter with 
the gunners, hoping to prevent them working their piece till 
the skirmishers should come up. Surrounded by the enemy, 
who attacked him with great fierceness, Bro\?jpe attained his 
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oliject. He did prevent the working of the gnj. 

4lie skirmishers came xip and relieved him. In 
gimni^ra!^ “ the fight, however, he was first wounded on the knc-t ; 

immediately afterwards his left arm was severed 
at the shoulder. ^ As he received this -^errihle wound, his horse, 
struck in the face, reared up and fell hack on him. Just then 
the Wirdi-major of his regiment, folio-wed by two or thrci; 

, . , others, rushed in, and, though the former was 

s"4n'ir severely wounded, they kept the rebels at hay, 

v.ouadcij, saved their commanding officer. Immediately 

after-wards the infantry came up, bayoneted the 
gunners, and secured the gun which IJrowne had 

captured.-*^- 

To go hack for a moment. Whilst Browne was thus engaging 
the gunners, the skirmishers had advanced steadily 
firing a shot until close to the position, 
pu'r-hVn.’^'^^ when a body of the enemy’s infantry lying in the 
grass jumped np and fired. On this the skirmishers, 
firing a volley, dashed on, secured the gun, and, aided by the 
sixpports and reserve, carried the position. 

The cavalry on the right, mean-while, pushing on, had, 
simultaneously with their comrades on the left, 
dftitituf'tiio Attacked the enemy’s flank, and captured one gun. 
reiie'a.^ '' This completed their discomfiture. They broke 
and fled into the jungle, follo-wed, as far as it was 
possible to follow them, by the victorious horsemen. Their loss 
had been heavy, amoimting to three hundred men killed, 
their four g’uns, their ammunition, and their stores. ^ The two 
rebel leaders escaped, though one of them, Mzam x4li Khun, 
had been •xvounded. 

In eastern Oudh, near Allahabad, there were about ibis time 


=’■ Firrt ui{»re gallant deeds than this were perfnnned during the -war. hlr. 
Malcolm Low, who was near "Browne at the time, considered the daring act (>5 
prowess to have been the means of preventing the rebel gunners reloading and 
liring upon the infantry at the most critical period of the whole action. Sir 
William Mansfield stated that in his opinion and in that of Sir Colin, the ati'air 
was very brilliant,” and as “ quite one of the best IJiings Ave have seen of tin,- 
sort, the attack by you having been made in a most soldierly manner am- 
setmndnut artem.'’ Captain Browne received the Victoria Cross for his dariug. 
Thu reputation of this gallant officer as a man of great ability and conduct had 
already been inadci and he had subsequently shown himself as qiuililieil to 
conduct large operations in tho field as he was Avilling to risk his i ife in tliv 
caase of duty.' ^ 
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laany 1)015. and daring talukdars, tiie^men wlio had j^a'-'emOudh 
ali-eady caused trouble to Longden at Azamgarh, and 
vdio were at this time ^exerting- themselves to the utmost to 
stimulate o|)position to the British. They went so far, indeed, 
as to threaten with condign punishment any member of their 
class who should submit to or accept the friendship of the 
common enemy. On these threats they acted. Babii Eampar- 
shad Singh, a talukdar of Suraon who had displayed Bj’itisli. 
sj’mpathies, was attacked by some of these con- 
federated rebels, who burned his house, sacked the 
town, and took himself and his family prisoners, the reiieis. 
On the intelligence of this outrage reaching Allaha- 
bad Lord Canning hastily organised a small force, to be de- 
signated the Suraon field force, composed of two 
hundred and sixty of the 32nd foot, eighty of the 
54th foot, the 7th Panjab infantry, seventy men iinder’’ '' 
Bi’asyer’s Sikhs, fifty-two troopers 6th Madras light ^he 
cavalr}^ sixty sabres Labor light horse, detachments Iiibmc.t!'' 
of horse and foot artillery, and nine guns and 
mortars, and placed tJiein under the command of Brigadier 
Berkeley, C.B., with directions to reassert British authority in 
that part of the g < >untry. 

Berkeley crossed the Ganges on the 12th of July, and on the 
14th came in sight of a body of rebels at Dahain. 

Dahain was not properly a' fort. It was rather a 
large area of jungle suiTounded by a dilaiiidated earthen wall 
and ditch, and fenced with a thorny abattis. In the centre of 
the enclosure was a square brick-house. On Berkeley’s approach 
the rebels retired within the enclosure, allowing the British to 
occupy the village and the jungle outside without opposition. 
Berkeley awaited for the arrival of his heavy guns, and then 
opened fire; but the result, owing to the dense nature of the 
jungle, not being satisfactory, he sent on his infantry to storm. 
The result was entirely successful. About two 
li.un.dred and fifty rebels were killed in the ditch 
alone ; as many more, chased through the jungle, 
v/ore cut down by the cax-alry and the horse artillery. 

Ke.stiug on the 15th, Berkeley proceeded on the 16th to the 
fort of Tirul, seven miles north of Suraon. He found Dp^wiption 
this fort in the middle of an impenetrable thorny oi'Suniun. 
jungle, through which a few paths were cut in dmections only 
known to the natives of the place : and it had walls, bastions, 

% o2 
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ditcLes, escarps, like a miniature fortress, witli a stronghold in 
the centre, into which the garrison could retire on being closely 
juessed. There were only three guns on the bastions, but the 
walls were loop-holed for musketry. So thick was the jungle 
around- that Berkeley could scarcely gain a view of 
therefore deemed it prudent to em- 
ploy his mortars and a 24-pounder before sending 
in his infantry. This plan succeeded. The enemy evacuated 
the place during the night, leaving behind them 
evacultfit. their three guns and their gun-ammunition. The 
fort was then destroyed. 

By a somewhat similar train of operations, Berkeley captured 
and destroyed a fort at Bhairj)ur. Having thus completed the 
■work entrusted to him, he returned with his -field 
deSftife force to Allahabad. After a brief interval, he was 
f<^rtsrf 0 nuii again sent out to demolish other forts in Oudh 
parubgarh, s-'t distances accessible from AllahabM. In this 
.and touches i^anner he extended his force as far as Partab- . 
Hope Graiit’.s garb. Pushing on, then, tcv Sultanp-ur, he touched 
fuitftapur. Hope Grant’s force, and they united the line 
of posts direct from Allahabad to Lakhnao. 

The force under Eowcroft, and the Fearl brigade acting with 
KoTOoii’- tinder Captain Sothehy, whom we left at Amdrha 
at the end of April, had fallen back on Captainganj. 
In the interval there was occasional sharp fighting. 
On tlic 9th of June a detachment of both services, 
led by Major Cox, the sailors commanded by Lieutenant Tumour, 
imd some twenty marines by Lieutenant Pym, marched on 
Amdrha, where, it had been ascertained, Muhammad Huson had 
arrived in force. Cox divided bis detachmeuts into two parts ; 
one led by himself, the other — ^to which were attached the 
sailors and marines — by Major J. F. Eichardson. Setting out at 
2 o’clock in the morning, and arriving at daybreak within a 
mile of Aradrlia, they wore suddenly met by a 
rebeib heavy firo from skirmishers thrown out by the rebels. 

.\movhii' Pym and the marines drove these in : Cox then 

opened fire with his guns. Then, foiling an attempt 
made to outflank him, he drove the rebels out of the place. 

iSine days later a larger detachment of Eoweroft’s force again 
iird Harhii. attacked the same rebel leader at the head of four 
thousand men at Harha, and inflicted on liim a 
defeat so cnishi:^’ that he fled from that j)art of the country. 
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A little later Sowcroft moved with, his force to Hir, Eowcroft, 
in the Gorakpiir di.'3tricty*tto guard the frontier until 
the advance of Sir Hope Grant in force should sweep liTr,' 
the districts below him. 

Isolated actions in the more western parf of the province 
produced results not less beneficial. It haj)pened 
that on the 7th of August a rebel band, the advance 
of the force of the rebel Firuzshah, attacked the Monah 
station of Mohan, on the river Sai, seventeen miles 
from Lakhnao on the road to Fathgarh. Mohan was one of the 
places in which British rule had been re-established, and was at 
the time the head-quarters of the Deputy Ootnmi.ssioner of the 
district, Mr. Pat Carnegy, already mentioned in these pages.*' 
At Mr. Carnegy's disposal was a native police battalion. The 
river Sai, close to Mohan, was traversed hy a bridge. On the 
evening of the 7th of August the rebel hand referred to, num- 
bering two hundred infantry and a hundred and fifty cavalry — 
the advance guard of a larger force — drove in the jDolice pickets, 
crossed the bridge, and made every preparation to attack the 
town the following morning. 

Information of this attack reached Colonel Evelegh, C.B,, 
commanding at Nawahganj, at 5 o’clock on the 
morning of the 8th. An hour later Evelegh set ofl’ march"es 
with three hundred Sikh cavalry under Godby, two 
horse-artillery guns, twenty-five gunners mounted to 
support the guns, and twelve rank and file of the 20 th foot, 
mounted on limbers, and reached a point three miles from 
Mohan. Conceiving that were he to continue his direct advance 
the rebels would acquire information of his approach, Evelegh 
turned off from that point to the village of Husenganj — a village 
between Mohan and Easulabad, the general headquarters of 
Firuz.shah, and the occuiDation of which would cut the rebels’ 
lino of retreat. His foresight was justified; for, on coming 
within a mile of Husenganj, he perceived the rebels falling back 
on tliat place from Mohan. He immediately pur- 
sued tiiem with his small force, but, finding that his 
guns could not travel fast enough to overtake them, 
he pushed .forward his cavalry under Godby. The result was 
satisfactory. Godby laid low forty-five of the rebels and cap- 
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tured their- only gim, a brass 3-poiinder, together with one 
elephant and two camels/’-' 

blearer to Lakhnao, between the Eohilkhand frontier and that 
city, a gallant deed performed by the Kayanagh whose immorta,] 
heroism was recoirled in the last -volume, t tended greatly to the 
pacification of the district in W’-hich it occurred. 

Of the district of Maliabad, twelve miles north-west of the 
n 1 --U capital, Mr. Ivavanagh was Assistant Commissione'j’. 
ami’oausr.n Eighteen miles further to the north-west, lay the 
siSi town of Sandela, occupied chiefly by Pathans, possess- 
ing many brick-built houses and a small mud fort, and 
situated in a level x)lain. The Pathans of this place had dis- 
played a determined hostility to the British, and had lost no 
opportunity to threaten their posts and to intercept their corn- 
jiiunications. It occurred to Ivavanagh, a daring man, fertile 
in resources and full of the love of adventure, that it would he 
possible to put an end to those excesses hy the capture of the 
-to-wn. He proposed, therefore, to Captain llawson, commanding 
one of the new police levies, to atfack Sandela. Dawson, 
agreeing', they stormed the place on the 30th of Jnly, and drove 
out the rebels. Thenceforward the town remained in the 
occupation of the British. Eavanagh displayed great daring on 
this occasion. Nor wms his tact inferior to his courage. By a 
ready display of that (piality, he Von over several zamihaars 
to the British cause, and even engaged them to maintain 
a numher of matchlockmen at their own expense for its 
support. 

The hanks of the Ganges in Oudh, even so far down as Alla- 
habad, required during these three months of July, 
Sriksoftho Septernhei’, very close watching. They 

<,;anges, were infested by bands of rebels, some of whom 
pillaged the villages in Oudh ; others, crossing the 
river, attacked and plundered those in British territory. To 
remedy this evil, river steamers were employed during the 
rainy season, -when the river -was navigable. On one occasion, 
towards the end of July, information having reached the au- 
thorities that the rebels had collected many boats, ready, 
whenever a favourable opportunity should ofier, to cross into 


* This action had the effect of clearing the rebels from many of the district,-; 
of Unao and Malauii. 
t Voi. IV. page ]1<r. 
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Britisli territory, a force of a hundred and twenty Sikhs and 
two guns were despatched in a steamer to destroy the "boats. 
They did destroy some twenty "boats, but the forts which the 
rebels occii|)ied were too -vrell armed and too strong to be attacked. 
The expedition against** these was deferred, but on several oc- 
casions in August and September small detachments were sent 
up the river to check the predatory instincts of the rebels, and 
in most cases this object was accomplisbed. 

At the period at which we have arrived, the end of September 
1858, the position occupied by the British in Oudh 
was very jDeculiar. They held a belt of country in ouX 
right across the centre of the province, from east to y 
west ; whilst the districts north and south of that 
belt were either held by the rebels or were greatly troubled by 
them. North of the belt were the Begam, Manui Khan, Firuz- 
shah, Harpat Singh, and leaders less notorious, with their 
followers ; south of it were Beni Madhu, TIanmant Singh, 
Harichand, and others. Besides these, in the north-eastern 
corner of the province, near the Nipal frontier, Nana Sahib and 
his adherents were believed to be actively intriguing. 

In October the cessation of the rains made the movement of 
troops again possible. The rebels were the first to 
take advantage of the change of season. On the 
third of October Haricb and,--' with six thousand men sandieiu, 
and eight guns, crossed the Giimti ten miles north 
of Sandela. His force, increased by the junction of several 
zamindars and their following to twelve thousand men and 
twelve guns, arrived within three miles of that post on the 
moruing of the 4th. Sandela was occupied by the Captain 
"Dawson already spoken of, with his newly-raised 
police battalions and other infantry levies, fourteen 
liundrod strong, and five hundred irregular cavalry Dawson, 
levies. On the approach of the rebels in such over- 
whelming forcje, Dawson placed his infantry in the small mud 
fort, and sent his cavalry to Maliabad. He kept the rebels at 
bay tiii tbe (5tli, when Major Maynard, with a 
detachment of tlie 88th foot, two 9-pounder guns, by 
two 2.\-inc]i mortars, two hundred and fifty police 
cavalry, and six liundred police foot, joined him, taking up the 
five hundred cavalry on the way. Maynard at once attacked 
the rebels and drove tbern to Panii, about four miles distant, 
where they took up a very strong position, ^n the evening of 
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pJetely 
defeated by 
Barker. 


of Jlaynsrd, 
of Green 


the 7tli, Brigadier Barker reached Sandela with a strong 
cokuan,'-''- attacked the rebels on the n^orning of the 8th, and, 
after a desperate battle, completely defeated them. His loss, 
however, was severe, being eighty-two of all ranks 
kilied,^nd -wounded. Major iieymonr, Queen’s Bays, 
Major Maynard, whose charger was hacked to death 
wi-th talwars when in the thick of the fight, and 
Lieutenant Green, of the Eifle Brigade, who received 
thirteen wounds, including the loss of his left arm 
and the thumb of his right hand, greatly distin- 
guished themselves on this occasion. The rebels 
lost a large number of men, especially in the pursuit, -which 
-promptly followed on the victory. A few days later, after a 
hard dajds fight, accompanied by many casualties, the victors 
stormed the fox’t of Birwah. 

Aljout the same time, the 5th of October, Brigadier Evclegh 
defeated the rebels at Miauganj, between Lakhnao 
Fvele"!^ Kauhpur, took two guns, and placed about two 

ftiid si^aton. hundred of them /lors de co^nbat ; and on the 8tli 
Sir Thomas Seaton added to his former laurels by 
intercepting a large body of the rebels on the frontier near 
Shahjahanpxir, killing three hundred of them and taking three 
guns. The same day an attack upon Powain was repulsed by 
the Eiijah of that jfiace, with trifling loss. 

These were the small actions which indicated the re-opening 
of the campaign. The comprehensive plan which 
Commander-in-Ohief, now become Lord Clyde, 
i/acification had dra-v\m Up during Ms stay at Allahabad, came 
into operation only on the 16th of October. This 
plan was devised on the principle of acting by columns in all 
the districts simultaneouslj^ so that, driven out of one district, 
the rebels might not he able, as they had previously, to take 
refuge in another. Thus, by Lord Clyde’s plan, one column 
was drawn from Rohilkband for operations in the north-west of 
ingon..rai. Oudli, clearing Mohamdi, Nauraugabad, and similar 
of importance, and proceeding then to esta- 
blish itself at Sitapui'. Por operations in the Baiswfira coxintry, 
four luigades were detailed. Another column was 2 -)osted to 


* Two tk'kl batteries, t-vvo squadrons Queen's Bars, six hundred and seventy 
juttivo cavalry sabres, two hundred and fifty 88th Foot, one hundred Srdhattaiioii 
Eifle Brigade, nine hun(J>-ed police battaliou. 
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guard the Duab; another to guard the Kanhpur road; whilst 
other smaller columnSj fe’tarting fromLahhnao, ][S[awabganj, Dar- 
yabad, and Faizabad, were ordered to be kept movable. 

The reader will at once conceive the general purport of the 
plan. The brigades detailed for duty in the» Bais- 
wara country would occupy the whole of the Faiza- The plan 
DEld district between the Ganges and the Ghaghra. detail. 
Pushing then northward, they would reconquer the 
country between the Ghaghra and the Eapti, holding out a 
hand to Eoworoft’s force, on their right, in the Gorakhpiir 
district. Simultaneously the Eohilkhand force would reconquer 
Sitapiir and the places in the Kbairabiid division. Then, -with 
his right firmly fixed, as a pivot, at Balrampiir and a point 
beyond the Eapti, Lord Clyde would wheel his main force round 
to the right till its left point should touch the Eohilkhand 
column, when the whole, sweeping onwards, would clear the 
northernmost parts of the pirovince, and drive the surviving 
rebels, who should refuse to surrender, into the jungles of the 
kingdom of Nipal, ,, 

On the 23rd of October Lord Clyde despatched instructions 
in the same spirit to Sir Hope Grant. That ofiScer 
was directed, in co-operation with Brigadiers Pinck- insnuctious 
ney and Wetherall, to make a circuit, moving up the Grant. 
Giimti as far as Jagdispur, then, turning sharp to his 
left and moving southward hy Jais, place himself between Par- 
shadapur and Amethi, dispersing any rebels on his way. The 
brigadiers mentioned received at the same time detailed in- 
structions as to their action, so as to make it co-operate with 
Sir Hope’s movement, and thus ensure the success of the general 
plan. 

Hope Grant, in obedience to these instructions, started im- 
mediately, arranging with Brigadier Wetherall, 
who was marching up from Sariam to join him on ■marciies on , 
the 4th of Hovemher, and attack the fort of Eampiir 
Kasiu, held by an active partisan named Earn 
Ghulam Singb. But Wetberall, reaching the vicinity of 
Eampur Kasia on the morning of the 3rd, resolved, despite of 
the orders he had received to wait for Sir Hope, to assail the 
place at onco. Fortune greatly favoured him. Eampiir Kasia 
was in very deed a stronghold. Its outer fortifications, formed 
of mud ramparts, had a circumference of three miles. 'WTthm 
this area, surrounded up to the outer works hy a dense jungle, 
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vrcis anotlier fort, and within this again a stone hnilding. 

Bo much for the interior/ But heyond, and .snr- 
I’ounding the outer ramparts, timro was again a. 
dense jungle in every direction save in that of tlie 
nojrth-west ; and 'ocyond the ramparts was a forruidiihlo ahattis. 
The ditch was deep but narrow, and there were ritlo-pits in 1ho 

f art which, in fortification, AVonld correspond to the bei’ino. - 
t happened, however, tLat on one side the ditch and ramparts 
had not, for a very small space, hecu completed, and 
fortunately happened that '\Vetlierall lighted on 
;m this particular spot. At any other point ho would 

tak°s the Certainly have been i-epulsed, but at this ho effected 

place. “ an entrance, and carried the place and its twenty- 
three guns, with a loss of seventy-eight men killed 
and wounded. The rebels lost about three hundred men. 

Hoj'to Grant first heard of AVothorairs success on the afternoon 
of the Srd. He at once joined him at Eampiir ivasiti. Thence, 
iiiaethi pursuance of his instructions, he proceeded to 

surrwTided Aiuethf. This fort likcwise''was almost covered by 
Bdtab garrisoned by four thousand men, 

fifteen hundred of them Sipdhis, and thirty guns. 
Grant arrived within t\v(j miles of its north-eastern face at 
2 o’clock on the afternoon of the 7th of November. A recon- 
naissance, promptly made, assured him that the. rebels were 
bent on resistance. On returning from this reconnaissance he 
found a messenger from Lord Clyde, .stating that he was 
encamped three mile.s to the east of the fort. The 
to Lord Commander-in-Chief, ^in effect, having failed to 

■ Clyde. induce the Hajah of Amethf to come to terms, had 

marched from Partahgarh on the Gth, to bring hhn 
to reason. This active measure .succeeded. The Rajah rode 
into camp on the morning of the 8th, and tendered his submis- 
sion, yielding his stronghold. 

Amethi taken, Grant, carrying out the orders of Lord Clyde, 
proceeded to Shankai'piir to attack it from the north, 
whilst Wetherall and Pinckney should invest it on 
the east and south, and Evelegii on the west. In 
performing' his part of the combined movement, 
Evelegh was delayed by the bad roads and the opposition of 
the rebels, lie defeated these on the 8th at Moraman, and on 
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tlie 9tli lie took tlie fort of Simri, liut these operations so delayed 
nim that he Tvas nnahle^to arrive in time to take up a position 
to cut ofl- the retreat of the chief of Shankarpiir and his 

followers. 

The chief was no other than Beni MadhUjTind he had with 
him a following estimated at fifteen thousand men. 

The Commander-in-Chief, anxious to avoid hlood- Surrenders, 

shed, had offered him very favourable terms if he 

would surrender. Beni Maclhu had returned the proud reply 

that he would yield his fort as he could not defend 

it, bnt that he would not yield himself as he M;Mhu 

belonged to his King! That night he and his 

followers evacuated the fort hy its uninvested face. 

Not, however, with the freedom from molestation encountered 
they had hoped for. Fleeing hastily to Ddndia bylsvek^b 
Khera, they were encountered on the way by E velegh, 
and defeated, with the loss of three of their guns. rc r u . 

Shankarpiir was at once occupied by Grant, who then marched 
on the Ghaghrd, whidh he crossed in face of the 
rebels, led by the Rajah of Gondah and Mehndi 
Ilusen, on the 27th of Novemher, pursued the enemy of Grant, 
twenty-four miles, and captured four guns. March- 
ing thence towards Eai Bareli, he heat the rebels again, at 
Machhllgaon on the 4th of Eecemher, taking twm guns, reached 
the fort of Baiihasia, whence he extracted five guns, on the oth, 
Gondah on the 9th, and Balramiuir on the 16th. Lord Clyde, 
meanwhile, having learned the direction taken by Loracivde 
Beni Mtidhu, took Evelegh’s brigade with him, 
marched on Diindia Khera, and attacked and completely defeated 
that chief on the 24th of November, taking all his guns. Beni 
Madhu, however, escaped. The other columns had 
by this time formed a complete cordon round the 
circumference of eastern Oudh. They now closed columns, 
in. and marching from their different points of 
departure, and on a common centre, traversed the whole terri- 
toiy, demolishing forts and strongholds, and re-estahlishing the 
civil pow'-er as they advanced. 

Whilst the oast -was being thus pacified, the Bareli column, 
commanded by Colin Troup, employed all its efibrts 
to lu’ing about a similar result on the western side. 

Crossing the Roliilkhand frontier in the end of 
October, Troup advanced on Sitapiir, dispeJp^d the tahikdars 
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takes up it^ wiio attempted to oppose him in the vicinity of 
Dositioivsn"^ that place, captured Mithaitli on the 8th, and gave 
in? defeat to the relDels at Mehndi on the IStli of 

November. Columns, meanwhile, under Gordon, 
and sweeps CarmJehael, and Horsford, u^re engaged in clearing 
keforl i‘ country south of the Ghaghra, and before these 

It. irreconcilable chiefs, men of the stamp of Beni 

M:ldhn, and Beni Madhu himself, fell back. 

Hope Grant, I have said, had reached Balrampiir on the 16th 
of December. There he learned that Biila Eao, 
brother of Nana Sahib, had taken refuge in the fort 
iiovreroft, of Tulsipur, twelve miles distant, with a number of 
follow’'6rs and eight guus, and that he had been 
joined there by Muhammad Husen and his adherents. Grant 
at once directed Eowcroft to move from his position at Hir, 
and, reinforcing him with the 53rd, directed him to attack 
Tulsipiir. Eowcroft obeyed orders, found the enemy drawn 
up to receive him, beat them after a feeble resistance, but could 
not pursue them from want of cavalry Hope Grant, fearing 
lest the rebels should escape into tho Gorakhpur country, then 
took up the pursuit himself, and, cutting off Bala 
tuernhliF Gortikhpur, ascertained that he had 

into siph. retreated with six thousand men and fifteen guns 
along the margins of the jungle to a place near 
Kaudakot. where there wus a half-ruined fort at the confluence 
of two rivers. Manoeuvring wdth great skill, and placing his 
columns in a position so that escape to any other quarter bub 
Nipal was impossible, Grant moved against them on the 4th of 
January, 1859, and drove them across the border, taking all 
their guns. 

Y/hilst Graixt was thus engaged, Lord Clyde, sending Evelegh 
to the west to join Troup, was engaged in sweeping the country 
oiaiisside. poiuts occupied Ly his troops, towards the 

Nipal frontier. Moving on to Sikrora, with Grant’s 
force forming his right, touching, as wo have seen, Eowcroft’s 
force on the extreme right, and which formed, as it were, the 
pivot. Lord Clyde drove the Bogani and Nana Sahib 
i,-w«P 3 the before him from Bondi and Bahraitch ; then ad- 
rSshnu ■viincing on Nanpara, cleared Ihe country between it 
Sip-'i ' and tho Ghaghra; then marching on Banki, close 
to the Nipal frontier, he surprised the camp of the 
rebels, defeated Jjhem with great slaughter, and drove them 
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into Nipal. Thifi action and that of Hope Grant at TuLsipiu-, 
referred to in the prec(^ling paragraph, cleared Ondh of the 
last remnants of the rebels. Sir William Mansfield 
wrote that he considered the mutiny crushed out, ni“nfutiu| 
and Lord Clyde, sharing' that opinion, left the 
prOYince under the military care of Sir Hope Grant, “mman'd to 
instructing him to keep the frontier of the border amfinav^o^’* 
of Nipal closely shut up, so as to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the escape of any rebels into the lower country. 

The spirit, however, which had animated the rebel 
chieftains to sustain against the British a struggle ouhe^i-ebds 
which, during six months at least, had offered not not, 
a single ray of success, was not entirely extin- extiugiiubcd. 
guished. 

Sir Hope Grant, taking leave of the Commander-in-Chief, 
proceeded to join Brigadier Horsford’s force on the Eapti. An 
incident had occurred just before his arrival, which 
showed the great care required in attempting to ErdSg” 
ford Indian rivers. Hqrsford had driven a sti'ong “ 

rebel force across that river, and, in fording it in ‘ , 

pursuit of them, many men of the 7th Hussars and the 1st 
Panjab cavalry had been swept away by the force of the cun-ent 
and lost. Amongst these was Major Home, of the 7th Hussars. 
After some search his body yas drawn out of a deep hole, his 
hands having a fast grip of two of the rebels, whilst the bodies 
of two troopers who perished with him were found, each with 
his hands clutching a rebel sawar ! * 

From one side only, from the side of Nipal, was further 
danger to be apprehended. On this side the frontier 
had a length of about a hundred miles, formed of 
mixed hill and jungle ; and with such a frontier it 
was always possible that, despite the best dispositions on both 
.sides, the strictest precautions would be evaded. 

At this crisis the real ruler of Nipal, the Maharajah Jang 
Bahiildur, behaved with the loyalty that had 
throughout characterised his dealings with the 
British. Not only did ;he inform the armed rebels Babaduv. 
who had crossed the border that he would afford 
them no protection, hut he allowed British troops to cross the 
border to disarm any considerable body there assembled. Under 
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tills permisBioxi, Brigadier Horsford, early in tke year, entered 
tlie Sonar valley, and, crossing' the Ea]jjti at Sidonia Ghat, came 
'apon a hody of rebels and captured fourteen guns ; and, later 
Gradini Goloiiel Kelly, of the 34th, caused the surrender 

t^spersicjn of of si^ guns, after having ^phased the rebels ivith 
tao reijci-. g^.g^t loss Under the hills. Onder the pressure thus 
exercised, a moiet}’ of the fifty thousand who had crossed into 
Nipal, one by one threw away their arms, and returned to their 
homes, trusting they would he allowed to settle down un- 
molested. 

A few, more hardened in crime, and therefore more hopeless 
of mercy, still continued to hold out, and some of 
these — the regiments which had perpetrated the 
Kiilmpur massacre, the 1st, the 53rd, and the 66th 
KatiTO Infantry, led hy Gujarlar Singh, a rebel whose hate to 
the British had not been lessened by the loss of an arm when 
fighting against them — succeeded in crossing the border, in 
iuvad-->Oudh Sikiora, and filching thence two 

elephants, and finally, when pursued from that 
place by Colonel Walker and the Queen s Bays, with two guns, 
in taking up a position at Baugaon, a small dilapidated fort on 
the river Kadi, at the entrance of the Ghungle jungles. There, 
at the end of Aju'il 1859, Colonel Walkex’, reinforced 
and arc by four hundred men of the 53rd, and sixty of tlie 
defeated- cavalry, attao'ked and completely defeated 

them. 

Notwithstanding that the hot weather had set in, Sir Hope 
Grant deeraed it of pressing importance to drive the 
remainder of the rebels from the jungles. Learning 
tiiat the last remnant of their disorganised forces 
was at the Serw'a pass, Grant moved against them 
in person, dislodged them by a turning movement, 
and then punsued them across the Inifs. The pur- 
suit gave ample evidence of the state of exhaustion 
to which the rebels had been reduced. Without 
[ue u ia food and without arms, without money and without 
i)An reduced, artillery — for they lost here their last two guns — 
they were thenceforth powerless. Pursuit ceased, 
and Grant contented himself with posting troops at diiferent 
points along the frontier as a precautionary measure. His ouxly 
regret now was that Niiua Habib and his lu'othor Billa lieu 
had found refuge in Nipal. To the very last the former had been 
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dotiaut and daring as became bis assumed jjosition. Bala Rao, 
on. tlio utber band, bad 'expi’essed penitence, and denied partici- 
pation in tbe Kanlipiir massacre. 

At last, then, Oudh was at peace. Tbe province bad become 
ib'itisb by a right far nj^ore solid and defensible than 
the pretext under wbicb it bad been seized in ld5G. 

Then, tbe country of tbe ruler wbo bad ever been British. '' 
true to bis; British overlord was, in disregard of 
treiit v”, seized in tbe dead of tbe night, against tbo wishes alike 
of tbo sovereign and tbe people. Fifteen months’ 
experience of British rule, administered by doctrin- 
airos -who preferred the enforcement of their own 
theories to ccmsiderations of justice and policy, far 
from reconciling tbe people to their new master, bad caused 
them to regret tbe sovereigns whom tbe British bad expelled 
because of tbeir misgovernment of that very people. They 
bailed, then, the opportunity, ingeniously fomented 
by tbe more influential of tbeir countrymen, wbicb queiitS?' 
seemed to promise them a relief from regulations 
wbicb perplexed and ff<3m changes wbicb irritated them. They 
joined in tbe revolt inaugurated by tbeir brethren tbe Sipabis 
— tbe majority of them Oudb men — and fought for independence. 
How pertinaciously they waged tbe contest has been told in 
these pages. No other part of India gave an example of a 
resistance so determined, so^prolonged, as did Oudb. Through- 
out tbe struggle, tbe sense of tbe injustice perpetrated in 18.56 
steeled tbe hearts of its peoj)le and strengthened tbeir resolution. 
If on some occasion they too precipitately fled, it was in tbe 
hope of renewing tbe struggle with some chance of success 
another day. When, finally, tbe sweep made over Oudb by 
Lord Clyde forced the remnant of tbe fighting class to take 
refuge in tbe jungles of Nij^al, tbe survivors often preferred 
starvation to surrender.*' The agricultural popu- 
lation, tbe talukdars, tbe landowners, the traders, 
accuptecl tbe defeat when, after that long struggle, 
they felt that it was final. Thenceforward Great Britain 


"I'urtlicr oil,” wrote Sir Hope Grant, describing his last pursuit, “we dis- 
coveniil two of the rebels in a state of helpless exhaustion, dying from tlieir 
woumls and from starvation. It was sad to see many of the poor wives of the 
Sijialiis. who had accompanied their husbands, deserted and left to die on the 
bare ground,” and more to the same eSeet. 
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’iiossessed Oudh "by a title far sounder than that which she had 
set up in 1856, the title of conquest. She holds it no'!;v on a 
basis even stronger, on the basis of the affections of a 
people whom she has conciliated, and of a territorial 
aristoJH'acy whose rights, whi^-st defining, and in somes 
instances curtailing, she had made inalienable. 
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THE PANJAB AND THE NORTH-WEST. 


Before proceeding to recount tlie other great military measure 
with which the story of the mutiny fitly closes, it is necessary 
that I should ask the reader to accompany me to the . , 

Panjab to see how the fall of Dehli, made possible by 
the noble self-denial of Sir John Lawrence, affected that border 
province. From the Panjah the reader wjill return through the 
pacified provinces of the north-west to Agra, in close vicinity 
to that G waliar but just reconquered by Sir Hugh Eose. In 
the succeeding hook I'^hall record the most romantic episode 
in the history — the pursuit, from many starting points and by 
many independent columns, of the famous Tantifi Topi, 

The decision at which Sir John Lawrence had arrived at the 
end of July 1857 to denude the Panjab of troops in 
order to reinforce General* Wilson's army before Lawrence’s 
Dehli, had not been formed without most serious poSii* 
and anxious consideration. On the one side, he had 
had before him General Wilson’s letter announcing isst. 
that unless he were reinforced from the Panjah he 
would not he able to maintain his position, still less to assault 
the city ; and the inner certainty that if General WTlson -were 
to raise the siege of Dehli the Pan j jib would rise in insurrection. 
On the other, he had the knowledge that the efiective force of 
Europeans at his disposal, including the sick and convalesce ot, 
but not including the force under Nicholson, did not exceed 
fotir thousand men, and that these were not more than sufficient 
to maintjiin order in the Panjah, even whilst the general feeling' 
of the Panjabis should remain loyal; most insufficient should a 
strilting reverse of fortune, such as the raising of the sieg-o of 
Dohli, turn the Punjabis against him. He had 
fact, a choice of two risks— the risk 
Panja];), caused by the effect which 
in the minds of the Panjabis by a 
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xisk of re^bellion indiieed by tbe knowledge that tbe Panjab bad 
been denuded of British. ^ 

Of the two risks, the second was undoubtedly really the 
lesser. To a nervous man, to a man fearing re- 
sponsibility, however, the second risk would present 
dangers affecting to such a degree his position, that 
’ he would certainly shrink from incurring them. A 
man of that stamp, charged with mamtaining British 
rule beyond tbe Satlaj, would have argued that bis 
primary duty was to protect tbe Panjub, and that he dare not, 
tor the sake of the uncertain chance of courfaering Dehli, risk 
the safety of that ijrovince. “True,” he would have said, “true 
it is that, if the march of Nicholson’s column enable "Wilson to 
take Bohli, our situation will be ameliorated. But Wilson 
might be repulsed ; Wilson himself thinks it is quite a toss-up 
whether he will succeed or whether he will fail. And, if ho 
fail, the situation of the Panjiib -without Nicholson’s column 
will be a thousand times worse than if I -v^’-ere to retain it. 

Everything, then, depends upon a very doubtful ‘ if ’ ; 
and, responsible for the Panjab as I am, I dare not 
incur tbe risk.” But Sir John was not a nervous man, 
and he had no fear of responsibility- He saw 
clearly that the one chance of preventing the further 
spread of the mutiny was to strike a blow at its heart. That 
heart palpitated at Behh'. Every lisk, then, which strengthened 
the bloAv to be struck at Dehli was a prelude to safety. 

How Nicholson’s column successfully worked out the great 
result aimed at has been already recorded in these pages. Behli 
fell. But in the inter^'al Sir John Lawrence had to meet the 
other risk of which I have spoken. Nicholson’s 
departure at the end of July Lad left in the Panjab 
about four thousand Em-opeun troops, including 
those sick and convalescent. Of these, three regi- 
ments were in the Peshsiwar valley, but so reduced 
by sickness, that for the active work of a campaign they could 
not muster more than a thousand bayonets ; one regiment, the 
24th, held Labor; one, sent from Sindh, held 
Multan and Piruzpiir; finother furnished detach- 
ments to hold Eawalpinda, Amritsar, and Jalandhar. 
Sir John at once made preparations to meet the 
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DISAFFECTION IN HAZAEAH. 

two to three hiiuclrod and joined with them four hundred 
I’anjab infantry and a few horsemen. The other troops alluded 
to being required for the purpose of watching*, as at Peshawar, 
the frontier, and elsmvhere, the disarmed natire tf-oojJS, eighteen 
thousand strong, this cdumn really constitut«M the only force 
which could he used in the event of an insurrection provoked by 
the hopes which the march of Nicholson’s column might insj)ire 
in the minds of the disaffected. 

The doubts which Sir John Lawrence had entertained re- 
garding a prolonged continuation of the loyalty of . 
the Panjabis -weve quickly justified. Nicholson had 
crossed the Satlaj on the 30th of July. Early in 
September it was discovered that the inhabitants of 
the lower Hazarah country had consj)ired to revolt. Mostly 
Muhammadans, the people of that tract and of the adjoining 
hills had been tempted by the long* snccessful resistance of 
Dehli to plot the downfall of their English masters. They had 
evidently been close observers of the state of affairs, for they 
had arranged that the«r continued loyalty should depend on 
the turn afiairs should take at Dehli. If that royal city 
should not fall before the 10th of Sej)tembei*, on that day 
they would revolt. 

In this case to be forewarned was sufficient. Lady Lawrence, 
who was then at the hill station at Marri, received 
the first intimation of the intended revolt. She 
qnicMy entered into communication with Mr. anciLffleti. 
Edward Thornton, Commissioner of Rawalpindi. 

That gentleman concerted at once with the other officials to 
baffle the conspirators. lu a few hours their leaders were 
arrested, and the plot was thus nipped in the bud. 

A few weeks later, a conspiracy of a similar nature actually 
came to a head in the country between Ltihor and 
Multiin. On the evening of the 14th of September, lhe country 
the very day on which the assault of Dehli was 
delivered, a Muhammadan official of the postal de- Alutanf' 
partment arrived at Labor from Grughaira, and, 
making his wmy to Sir John Lawrence, reported ‘‘ with somo- 
■whfit of a malicious twinkle of the eye,”*' that ail the wild 
tril)es inhabiting the jungle country between Labor and IMultan 
had risen. Questioned further, he declared that the insurgents 
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Biimbered a htindred and twentj-five^tbousaBd. Tlioiigli Sir 
Jokn knew tMs number to be greatly exaggerated, yet, well 
aware of tbe wild and reckless cbaracter of tbe tribes, to whom 
the tale refeiTsd, he felt certain that a rising of a formidable 
character had tahen place, and that it was a case to meet which 
it wUvS necessary to take prompt and decided action. Within 
three hours, then, of the receipt of the message, he 
mLl?” desx^atched one comj)any of European infantiy, 

two hundred Sikh cavalry, and three guns to the 
headquarters of the insurgents. Small though the force was, 
eotally inadequate to deal wdth any large body of rebels, the 
celerity with which it had been organised and desi^atched 
tompensated for every disadvantage. -The very rumour of its 
advance struck terror into the insurgents. They at 
pressfeit. took refuge in the almost impenetrable jungles 

which formed their normal habitation. Their re- 
treat did not in the least relax Sir John’s endeavours to crush 
them. He sent reinforcement after reinforcement to his small 
column, and very speedily ensured the^ubmission of the dis- 
affected tribes. 

This was the last attempt made by any portion of the 
Ti-eiicefortii <-’*“• Panjilb to lise in revolt. The fall 

*' of Dehii occurred about the same time to convince 
thTfuipb disaffected that the star of England 

was still in the ascendant. The occurrences that 
followed seemed to add daily confirmation to this opinion. The 
relief of Lakhnao, the capture of that place, followed by the 
reconquest of liohilkhand, and aecompanied, almost, by Sir 
Hugh liosefe splendid campaign in Central India, came as ju’oof 
upon proof that the power v/hioh had won India was resolved 
to maintain it. In the latter half of the year 1858 
Lutt/ighiijt disturbances occurred which, by their 

exception to the general rule and Iry their easy 
suppression, served to prove the real tramiuillity of the })rovinco. 
In July 1858 a portion of the 18th Pf.njab infantry, stationed 
at Dera Ishmail Khan on the Indus, planned a 
First at mutiny. The portion referred to was composed of 
Ueia ibLmuii iSiklis, known a.s the Malwal Sikhs, and numbered 
' about a hundred. Eor some cause unknown they 

propoEed, it was said, to murder their ofiicers, 
to seize the magazine and the fort, and to re-arm the dOth 
cgiment native infajitrjg %vhich hud been disarmed some time; 
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]irovionsIy. ]b''ortTiTi!tte] 3 \ on the 20th of Jtily, the plot was 
• liseuvered. Alajor ( rardioer of the 18th Panjah native 
ijjfiojtiy, aod 'Cajttaiii ^:?]nith of the artillery, 
c>.-r-!ied ;it io o’clock in^tbo evening of that /.lay, Oai^u£il 
to tiie lines of the reginient and snnunoned two of 
the IMhlwiiJs. One. a Si^iahi, came out at once, when Major 
Oardincr ordered hiiii to he confined. On hearing the order he 
ran off, pni'sncd hy the guard. Jnst as tlie foremost men of the 
guard had 3'cached him a Malwai Jainadar rmshed out, cut down 
one man and wojunded another, and fled with the Sipahi. A 
few days later they w'ere captured, and the revolt, of which 
they had been the ringleaders, was suppressed. 

At Mnltiin sin attempt made, the frllowdng month, to di,spose 
quietly and peaceably of some of the disbanded 
regiments, tormiuated in bloodshed. At that station ‘ ’ 

there were the t>2nd and G9th native infantry and a native 
troop of horse artillery. These men i^ere a source of great 
embarrassment to the authorities, for it was con- 
sidered unsafe to re-an?i them; Avhilst, disarmed, man caused 
they required European troops to guard them. It !;yt{,orities 
was resolved, as a middle course, to disband them by thereby tLj 
fractions, and allow them to depart quietly to their 
homos. The Sipiihis acquiesced in the decision when 
the decision was made known’to them. Subseqrxently, however, 
they conceived the impression that it was intended to attack and 
destroy them piecemeal on their way home. Imhued with this 
idea, they rose in re\'olt. When the mid-day gun fired on the 31st 
of August, they seized clubs and whatever else they 
could find in the shap )0 of weapons, and rushed to whiX unaLT 
attack the European and Sikh troops. Those troops 
consisted of a hxmdved and seventy artillerymen, a ti»ey are 
vung of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers, the 11th Panjab 
Bifaiitry, and the 1st Irregular Cavalry. ’ The men 
of this small force who happened to be on guard 
Vv’-ere taken by surp>rise, and five of their number were beaten to 
death with clubs. Lieutenant Miles, Adjutant of the Bombay 
'Fiisiliers, who came up at the moment, was dragged from his 
hor.se aiid killed iu the same manner. As soon, however, as the 
bulk of the Europeans and Panjahfs realised the 
state of affairs, the}’- came up in strength, and o“the'revoit. 
showed no mercy to the as.sailants. The 11 th 
Panjabis were especially furious at the unpi:wokcd attack. 
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Of tliei thiiTcoii liniiclrod men wlio mai) o it, few lived to retxirii 
to tlieir native land. 

Pahising downwards throngK the territories of the h^rni 
clid^ftains of tlie Gis-Satlaj states — of the iuljali of 
Patiala, who, at the very outset, cast in his lot rvitli 
the British, protected the stations of Anibalah and 
KarntU when the British army marched on Dehli, 
guarded the grand trunk road from Karnal to Philur. 
co-operated with Van Cortlandt in Hisdr, and maintained a 
contingent of hve thousand troops for service xvith tlie British ; 

of the Elijah of Jln'nd, who, omulating his hrothor 
Elijah in loyalty, left his own country undefended 
to march against Dehli, and in many other ways 
rendered assistance to the good cause : and of the 
Elijah of Nahhii, who aided iii holding Lodiiinii, stipplied an 
escort for the siege-train, gallantly opposed the Jalandhar 
inutiueers, and performed various other excellent services— the 
to it.iwab I’eader will traverse the pacified Dehli territory till 
he reaches the district of Jtiiwah. Here he will 
make a short sojourn before proceeding* to Agra. 

The Itiiwah district had, in common with other districts in 
^ , the Jamnah Diuib, been included in the brigade 

at command assigned to Sir Thoruas Seaton.’^' The 

attention of that galhiPt soldier was, however, more 
constantly directed to the side of Eohilkhand than to the more 
peaceful districts to the south of him. In those districts he 
had restored order and had generally re-established the civil 
administration. The only chance of a renewal of disturbance 
in them arose from the possibility of some fugitive rebel from 
the country west of the Jamnah endeavouring to restore the 
fortunes of his followers by a raid into a settled but little- 
guarded country. It wms this possibility which occurred in the 
Iti'fwah district. 

The defeat of Siudhiii’s rehellious troops at tlwfiliilr by Sir 
iimnaaicd I^ugh Eoso had lot loose on the coujxtry a Jinmher 

i.yrebfis of turbnleiit jiartisans, who, csoapiug from thiT 

turjaumaiJ battle, had sought refuge in the ravines of the 
Jamnah. Prominent among these was an ad venturer 
named Eilp Singh. This man, followed by a few soldiers of the- 
regular Gwaliiir contingent, a certain number of tho fagitives 
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of Sindhia’s army, and;; otlier rabble, crossed the Jamnah and 
made his appearance at Ajitmal, twenty-five miles from Itawah, 
ill the month of July. Though he was routed by a force sent 
from. Itawah and forced to flee, he did not abanrlnn the district. 
And, what was of moi-e gonseqnence, other adventurers, animated 
by similar aims, sprang up about the same time, and rivalled 
him in his endeavours to harass and plunder the newly jiacified 
territories. Amongst all these marauders, however, 

Eup Singh maintained the Often 

beaten, he always managed to elude his pursuers. During long 
periods he was not heard of. But during those jieriods daily 
accounts of robberies and sto23page of ti-affic on the Jamnah 
reached the authorities. It was then discovered 
that Eup Singh had taken possession of a fort at 
Barin', near tlie junction of the Chambal with the piracy. 
Jamnah, and that from this jilace he levied contri- 
butions on travellers by land and water. 

The exactions of this adventurer and of others like him 
reached at last so great a height that, in the month 
of August, a small force, five hundred and fifty men proceeds 
of all arms,* was despatched from Itawah to destroy 
or disperse them. This force, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Lachlan Forbes, of the 2nd Grenadier N. 1., accompanied 
by Lieutenant Gordon of ,the Madras Engineers, in command 
of his sappers, and by Mr. Lance, the able and energetic 
magistrate of the district, embarked in boats, and proceeded 
down the river towards Barhi. It had reached Garha Kudur, a 
fortified village three miles from that jilaee, and was still in the 
boats, when Singh attacked it. Gordon’s men at once dis- 
embarked, in spite of o]3]30sition, drove away the rebels, re- 
embarked, drop2)ed down to BarM, and took the place. 

After destroying three of the bastions of the fort 

and rendering it generally indefensible, Lance pushed 

on to Chakarnagar, the resort of another rebel chief, com- 

T>letely defeated the rebels there, and fixed that 

j)lace as the headquarters of a small detachment 

to control tho country. In these operations Laixce siagar. 

was greatly assisted by Lieutenant Forbes. This 


During 1858-9, the force at Itawalr commanded by Lieutenant Lachlan 
Eorbcs, cousiated of six companies of infantry, three troops of ca%'alry, and three 
guns, called “the Itawah Yeomanry Levy”; also four companies of infantry 
and one troop of cavalry, styled “ the Itawah Military Police Battalion.” 
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ei\tii’getic officer raised, drilled, and ledipie local levies, and on 
more -tlian one occasion daring tlie trip oown tlie Jamnali, -wlien 
tlie lire was most severe, lie landed witli a few of Iris men, drove 
olf rise rebels,-^ and tlms enabled Lieutenant Gordon and Iris 
i^Iadras sappers‘,io pass unscatlied. Jtir. Janies Collett, an 
engineer on tLo East India Eailway, and wlio volunteered to 
work a gun du board Lance’s boat, displayed likewise great 
courage and great skill. He was badly wounded. Tbe opera- 
tions thus gallantly carried on for a time pacified tbe districts. 
But in October Eiip Singh reappeared on tbe Kuari^' with a 
following of four hundred men, and attacked a British picket 
■iiim i-u=. Itawah side of that river. Captain Allan, in 

kui!"siKgh command of a few levies — a hundred and forty 
infantry and twenty-five sawars — happened to be at 
tbe moment at Sahson, not very far from the point 
of Eiip Singh’s action. He at onco went in pursuit of him, 
caught him near the village of Kiiari, completely 
defeated him, and captured all his eamels and 
<i}i.per>e,>:. pack-cattle. The hand of the rebel leader then 
dispersed, and from that time the Itawah district 
was undisturbed. 

In Agra, since the relief of that place hy Greathed, matters 
had remained fairly tranquil. In the early part of 
1858 Brigadier Showei s had been sent to command 
the district and to perform in its vicinity the- work 
which he had so successfully accomplished in the Dehli districts 
after the capture of the imperial city.f One of Show6r.s’s first 
acts was to wrerk vengeance on some local rebels who had 
plundered the town of Bah and murdered the authorities. This 
was done on the 20th of March. Showers, making a long 
night-march, sxirprised the rebels at Kachni and captured the 
ringleaders. But the task allotted to him and to 
uate'o/tLe authorities in the fort was long and diffi- 

dihric'ts. cult. Hot only were the districts, swarming with 
small hands of insurgent^, hut the whole of the 


* The Kiiuri rises about sixly miles to the uorth-west of the fort of Gxvaliar, 
flows first to the north-west, subsequently east, and finally south-east. Its 
cour.se i.s semicircular in its general outline and has a length of one huiulred and 
eighty-five miles. The route from A^a to Gwsiliar crosses it atHinguua, and 
that from Itawah to Gwalliir, m''ar a village also called Kuarf, forty-live mile.s 
above its mouth. ’ 


I’tjcrioij. Gwuliflr lies bnt sixty-fivo miles from Agra, and it 
is Jio exaggeration to state that, until the capture of Gwiiliar by 
Sir Hug] 1 Hose in June 185S, tlie influence of MaJi.Tirajah Sinclliia 
liis own peojile w'as<not to be counted ui)oi'i, and tliat Agra 
v,-as at any moment liable to an attack in force from any 
iniint)er of rebels. 

■ Tins situation was entirely appreciated in Agi'a. The guns 
of tbe fort remained pointed at tbo native tovn — 
tbo /ocas of a rolteilion which might at any moment 
break ont. Every precantion was, indeed, taken to As^raf 
prevent, or rather to ward off, such an event ; but 
the fact that no European living beyond the range of the guns 
of the fort felt his life secure for a moment shows how deep 
was tlie impression that a revolt was a mere question of oppor- 
tunity. The slightest event might bring it on. The news of a 
disaster in the Diuil) or in central India, the appearance on the 
Jamiiah of a mutinied contingent or of Tantia Topi — any 
one of these eventualities -woidd most certainly x>i’ecij)itate a 
catastrophe. 

Throughout this crisis the civil authorities at Agra — Coionei 
Eraser, Mr. E. A. Eeade, and their colleagues — 
displayed a coolness of judgment and a readiness of Fruser 
resource w’-hich left nothing to- be desired. The 
self-denying energy with wEich they devoted them- 
selves to the task of reorganising where reorganisation was 
possible, of meeting great and pressing wmnts from exhausted 
resources, of providing all the military and civil requirements 
day by day, and of infusing their own brave spirit into those 
whose fortunes were at the lowest, deserve a far 


them in these pages. The history of the occTipants 
of Agra is the history of men who, dep»rived of the stimulus of 
action, of the excitement of the camp, of the joyous sound of 
the clash of arms, devoted all their energies to their country, and 
deserved fully the credit and the glory always assigned to deeds 
.lucc’c shov,ry but not more meritorious. 

Amongst the iiseful measures carried out during the period of 
■which I am writing -was the raising of a corps of 
cavalry, suteequently known as Meade’s Horse, At 
the end of tlie year 1857 tho want of native troopers 
and mounted orderlies at Agra had been greatly felt, and as 
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tliexe ’were in tlie fort officers wliom tile mxitinj’- had deprived 
of tlaeir employment, it was considered advisable to raise a 
regiment on a military footing. The task of raising it was, in, 
December 185dv committed to Captain E. J. Meade, 

This officer, wbo will occupy a coniipiouous figure towards 
tlie close of tlie next chapter, had been for some 
if^fiieade. y^ars brigade-majoi' of the Gwiiliar contingent, and 
in that office had won the confidence of the officers 
under whom he had served. He possessed a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the language of the people, aud he invariably gave 
all his energies to the duties confided to him. It would have 
been impossible for a general in command to have had under 
his orders an officer who would more resolutely carry into 
execution the orders he received. 

A hody of a hundred Sikhs and Panjabi Muhammadans formed 
the nucleus of this new regiment. To them Meade 
foiSim of added some forty odd Eurasians and native Chris- 
Horse'** tiaus, chiefly drummers and bandsmen, taken from 
the disbanded native regim^ts. These were ulti- 
mately increased to eighty-five, and were formed into a Christian, 
troop, jis none of these men had ever previously crossed a 
horse, some of Meade’s difficulties may be imagined. 

At the end of January 1858 Meade obtained an accession of 
foi'ty-five mounted Jats, sent from Eohtak under a Jamadar of 
good family by Mr. J. Campbell, collector of that district ; and 
a little later the new commandant induced Balddo Singh 
Thiikur of Jhara to raise, from men of his class in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Chambal, a troop of seventy horsemen. In 
this manner the regiment was formed, and Meade was, in a 
short time, able to form it into six class troops.'^' The labour 
of drilling the men and teaching many of them to ride may be 
imagined when it is considered that none of the men had served 
in the cavalry or as soldiers at all. Working incessantly 
himself, and aided by such men as Sergeant Hartigan, V.C., of 
the yth Lancers, and who subsequently gained a commission in 
the lOth; by Cockburn, whose gallantry has been roferi-ed to 
in a previous volume; and by others, Meade was 
able, by the beginning of March, to show a fiiir 
proportion of his regiment fit for service. Brigadier 


1. Sikhs ; 2. Panjiihi-Muliainuuulans ; 3, Jats ; 4. Christians ; 5. Gwiiiiar 
Thaknrs ; G. AExed. ■" 
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Bhowers, -who inspect<.'d tliem during that month, expressed 
himself well satisfied alike with men and horses. 

From this time up to the beginning of June Meade’s Horse 
were constantly employed in maintaining ord/ir in 
the neighbourhood of 4.gra, and it wonld he difficult “o,i 
to exaggerate the services they rendered in this ji'p 
respect to the administrative and military autho- 
rities in the place. 

But in June the aspect of Agra suddenly changed. How on 
the 1st of that month Maharajah Sindhia was attacked and 
driven to flight by the rebels under Tantia Topi, I have re- 
corded in a previous chapter. The Maharajah, abandoned lay 
all but a few faithful men, fled to Dholpur, intending to push 
on to Agra. The news of his misfortune had, however, preceded 
1dm. Showers instantly despatched a squadron of 
Meade’s Horse to escort the fleeing sovereign with nlsdefeatf^’^ 
all honour into the capital of the north-west provinces, 

The Maharajah, who reached Agra on the 2nd of 
June, remained there till the 14th, and left it that day escoi’ted 
by two squadrons of Meade’s Horse to Dholpiir, thence to proceed 
to join Sir Hugh Bose, expected to reach Morar on the 16th. 
News of Sir Hugh’s arrival on that day having reached the 
Maharajah, he set out on the morning of the 17th, still escorted 
by the two squadrons, and made the march, fully sixty-five 
miles, within twenty-four hours. The events which followed 
have been recorded in the xareceding hook. 

Eeturning to Agra, I have only to record the fact that on the 
defeat of Tantia Topi on the 17th and 19th of June, at Morar 
and at Gwciliar, Brigadier Showers sent out a 
detachment, consisting of the 3rd Europeans and Sbowers; 
a batter}’- of gains, to cover Bharatpur, upon -which prev^r 
]dace he believed the rebels to be marching. The 
demonstration was successful, inasmuch as the northward.'’ 
presence of the detachment induced Tautia Topi 
■to bond his steps southwards. As soon as his march in that 
direction was definitely ^known, the detachment returned by 
-way of Fathpiir Sikri to Agra. Thenceforward that ^ 

city and the districts east of the Jamnah experienced f^y the 
-the full relief caused by the crushing defeat, at a 
point so alose to the British districts, of the one 
chieftain whoso name uj) to that time had been a beacon of 
hope to the marauder. : <• 
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iiadfled from Sir Hugii^Eose at Gwali^h- 
wed liom Napier at Jnonl Alipur; but 'u^bitber? All that ?v-'f)s 
jnoxvii was tba| when be bad fled from tbe last-named battlr-- 
iieia he had tak.n a southerly direction. Who could suv bow 
direction -r- It is time now that 
ye should follow him, and recount in some detail the measure^ 
<idoptecl by bis pursuers to overtake him. 
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BOOK XYI.— TANTIil TOPI AND THE QUEEN’S 
PBOCLAMATION. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE PURSUIT OP TAJsTiA TOPI, 

Taktia Topi, accompanied by Eao Sahib and the Nawab of 
Bandah, had fled from the field of J siura Alipur on 
the 22nd of June. The information which had 
induced Brigadier Showers to send a detachment to showersf 
cover Bharatpxir was xieifectly correct, for Tantia, 
as soon as he had ascertained he was no longer pursued, had 
turned Ms steps north-westwards. On reaching Sarmathura, 
however, he learned the disjiositions made by 
Showers. Foiled on one side, he pushed on directly 
westwards, howling to gain Jaijiur, in which city he Ja'^ur.^ 
believed a strong party was prejiared to rise in 
his favour. 

On this route I jiroiiose to leave him, wMlst I trace the 
positions taken ui) by the several British columns ujion which 
the jjarsuit of him was to devolve. 

I have already shown how on the 29th of June Sir Hugh 
Rose made over the command of his force to Brigadier-Genera I 
Robert Napier, and iiroceeded to Bombay to assume commaud 
of the army of that presidency. The season for active military 
operations on the black and spongy soil of central 
India liad now jpassed away, and Napier hoped 
Jjefore the country should harden he would be able atowiliiin, ’ 
to afford some rest to his overworked soldiers. With 
this object he made arrangements for comfortably housing a 
Xiortion of *fcliem at Gwaliar itself. Here he quartered throe 
squadrons of the 14th Light Dragoons, Meade’s Horse, a wing 
of the 71st Highlanders, the 86^th Foot, the 251h Bombay 
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Smith’s 
brigade 
occupies 
Sipn and 
Gunaii. 


JTatiYO Infantry, a company of Bombay Artillery, a company 
of the Eoyal Engineers, and a Light Field Battery. To rest at 
and^ to hold Jhansi he detached a squadron of the 
I4th\^ight Dragoons, a wing of the 3rd Bomhay 
Cavaiiy, the 3rd Bombay Europeans, the 24th 
Bomhay ISFativo Infantry, a company of Bombay Sappers, and 
three guns of the late Bhopal Contingent. Brigadier 
Smith’s brigade — ^which, it will be remembered, took 
an active p>art in the operations against Cwaliar — 
consisting of two squadrons of the 8 th Hussars, two 
of the 1st Bomhay Lancers, the 95th Foot, the 
10th Bombay ISTative Infantry, and a troop of Bombay Horse 
Artillery, marcbod to occupy Sipn, whilst Mayne’s Irregular 
Cavalry took up their position at Giinah. 

But these were not the only troops which in the month of 
.July 1858 occupied positions overlooking the area 
iiaWittud which only it was likely Tantia Topi would act. 
fidd fcrw' In a previous page I have recorded how General 
Eoherts, commanding the Eayputana field force, had 
detached a column under Brigadier Smith to cover and to aid 
in the operations of Sir Hugh Kose. Eoberts’s force, diminished 
by the departure of that column, still consisted of the 83rd 
Foot, a wing of the 72nd Highlanders, wings of the 12th and 
13th Bombay Kative Infantry, two squadrons 8th Hussars, two 
ac H'asirtbad Bombay Laucers, three hundred BiMcM 

■ Horse, a light field battery, and a siege-train of six 
pieces. At the end of June Eoberts lay with this force at 
Jlasirabiid. 

Lipon him it fell to strike the first blow against tho .fugitive 
Koi-'U' leader. On the 27th of June Eoberts learned from 

mai'ches to Captain Eden, the political agent, that Tantia 

Jalytr Topi had sent emissaries to the disafiected party 

in Jaipur assuring them that he was marching on 
that place, and bogging them to be in readiness to join him. 
Eoberts took bis measures accordingly. On the 28th of June 
ho set out from Nasirdbad, and marching rapidly, reached 
Jaipur before Tantia. 

Tantia, again foiled, turned southwards, and made a raid on 
Tonk, followed by a light column under Colonel Holmes.* Tbe 


* Coasi'stmg of cavalry and horse artillery, some native infantry, and two 
hundred of the 72rid Highlanders. 
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of this place, "Wazir Muhammad Khan, was 
bj no means disposed to submit to the dictation 
of a Maratba fugitive with English troops at his followed by 
heels. He, therefore, shut himself in his citf.3.el nJuSmin. 
with the men he could dspend upon. The remainder 
of his force, with four guns, he left outside with orders to face 
the rebels. But, instead of facing them, this force , 
received them as brethren, and made over to them four ginis iT 
the four guns. With this addition to his army 
Tantia started off southwards to Madhupiira and 
Indragarh, forty-five miles north-east of Kota, still pursued by 
Holmes, and at a longer interval by Eoberts. 

The flig'ht and the pursuit were alike retarded by tbe rains, 
•which fell during this month with remarkable force, 
so much so that the river Chambal, swollen to a bnfflod by 
toiTent, barred Tantia’s passage from Indragarh to the 
the south-eastward. Changing his course, then, he Ruhes ™ * ’ 
took a smith- westerly course to Biindi, capital of the •'* 
native state of the same name. The Maharao of 
Bimdi, Klim Singh, bad more than once displayed a disposition 
to strike for independence, but even he was not prepared to 
link his fortunes with those of Tantia Topi. He shut, there- 
fore, the gates of Bixndi in the face of the fugitives. Tiintia, 
pursued, as he thought, by Holmes, had no time to stop to use 
force, but marched a few miles south-ward, then, making a 
sudden tour westward, crossed the Bund! hills by 
the Kmah pass, and made for the fertile country 
between Nasirabad and Nimach, a country which ^j.ween 
had already been the scene of warlike operations, ifSirdibud!'^ ' 
and the larger towns in which had more than once 
shown a disposition to favour the rebellion. Tantia ■was able 
to change his course without fear of being disturbed by Holmes, 
for on leaving B-dndl he had loudly asserted his intention to 
continne his course due south, and he counted that inform- 
ation thus disseminated would deceive his pursuers. 

Pushing on, then, Tantia took up a position between the 
toivus of Sanganir and Bhi'iwara, both in the Udaipur state, 
on the Nasirahdd and Himach road.* Eoberts, meanwhile, 
had been obliged, in consequence of the continuance of the 


* Sungani'r is seventy-four miles north of Nfniach, sixty-niuo .south of Nasira- 
had. and eighty miles south of Ajinir: Bhflwdra is mors than a mile from it. 
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lieavy rain, to Iialt at Sarwar, an elevated plateau about thirty 
miles from Ajmir. On the 5th of August, however, the roads 
ha^iug been a-eported passable, Eoberts broke up and marelied 
towards Nunach. On the 7th, when at Dfib];';, 
miles from Sanganir, 'he received informatioii. 
Ms twckf regarding* the j)osition taken up by Tantia chxso to 
that place. 

The town of Sanganir is on the left bank of the little river 
Kotaria. On the other side, and more than a mile up tire 
stream, is the town of Biulwara, in the front of which Tantia 
lay encamped.*' Eoberts was -well aware that all his cavalry 
and a portion of his infantry under Holmes were following 
cir.' ana track of the rebels. He himself was in 

detemiVnes front of them. The opportunity was too good to 
to attack pg thrown away. He resolved, though he had no 

' cavalry, to attack. 

The rebel infantt'y and guns had taken up a position in front 
of Bhilwura. Their horse, however, Avore throAvn 
I'ofition forward on the left, across 4:he Kotaria up to San> 

TiMti.L ganiT, and on the right to the other side of that 

town, the whole forming a horseshoe figure of about 
a mile and a half, connected by skirmishers. Their elephants 
and baggage were in the rear on the line by which they must 
retire if beaten. 

Eoberts advanced his infantry, covered bj’ skirmishers a 
short distance in front, cleared Sanganir of the few 
attlSf rebels who had penetrated within it, forced the 

’ rebel horse across the river, and, hriuging his guns 

to the river-hank, opened on the enemy’s right. Under this 
fire his infantry, played upon by the rebel iiattories, crossed 
the river, uTid took up a position on a rising ground, their 
3*ight on a village, their left on a small tank. The guns then 
Avero sent across. Seeing this, Tantia attempted 
no further resistance; he AvithdreAv his guns and 
iKtreaw infantry, massing his cavalry on the inteiwening* 
plain to cover the retreat. He I'otired imscathed, 
except by the guns, for Eoberts liad uo caA'alrj* to send after 


Blaehoiiod'ff Magazine, Au^^iist 1860. This nurnijei* coutaht-; an adinirab]}* 
isTittcii ac(‘Oiiufc of the operations of Generals Eoberts anti Michel a;;ainst Tantia 
Topi. It is difficult to cxagjferato the obligations under v/hich the auth(;r lies 
to tlie Avritor of this article, himself an actor in the scene. 
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hiiu,*' and proceeded to a village called Kotra in tlie Udaipilr 
Ci'inntry. 

Tiie next day Eoberts was joined by bis nincb-required 
i.-avalry, wliiob bad made a march of thirty miles. 
ifc then set out in pursuit of tbe rebels, doing 
twenty miles daily till, on tbe afternoon of tbe cav-iitiy, u,nd 
Inxh, be came up witb tbeir advanced guard at 
Ivuukraul{,f a town seventy -nine miles to tbe north- w’est of 
Eiinacb and a hundred and seventy-one to tbe 
north-east of Dfsa, situated on a lake not far from. 
the Artivalf bills. On driving in tbe rebel outposts, Taati.b “ 
Eoberts learned from prisoners and villagers that 
their main force was occupying a position on tbe Bands river, 
seven miles distant. 

Tantia Topi, who was, according to his lights, a religious 
man, bad devoted that 13tb of August to a visit to 
tire shrine of Natbdwara4 reputed one of tbe most Jn’impwtaut 
sacred in India. On bis return at midnight be day in 
heard for tbe first time^f tbe close vicinity of tbe esefcisS;. 
English. Dreadiug an attack, be determined to 
decamp at once. Btit bis infantry refused to move. 

They said that they were w'orn out by the long 
marches, and must rest ; that they %vould march moTe. 
in tbe morniug, and tbe guns should march with 
them; that the cavalry might act as they pleased. Under 


* Titntiil merely records of this action : “ We were there ” (Bhi'lwara) ‘‘ at- 
tacked hy the English force, and I fled during the night accompanied hy my 
army and” guns.” 

t The excellent information obtained by General Roberts enabled him, in 
more than one instance, to traverse the chord of a circle whilst the rebels had 
gone round by the arc. The method employed by Eoberts to obtain this accurate 
information is thus .succinctly described by the author of the article in Blackwood, 
already referred to. Tiie method which General Eoberts adopted for obtaining 
iufonnatiou was to have about twenty cavalry in advance, close to the rebels. 
Tlioy loft connecting links of two or three men every few miles, so as to keej) up 
tile chain of communication. The advance party was composed, half of Baliich 
horse, who had no sympathy with the rebefe, hut could not communicate very 
well with the villagers, and half of horsemen belonging to the Kdjah of Jaipiir, 
who were supposed, as Rajpflts, to be on good terms and able easily to com- 
municate with the villagers, but not to be very warm partisans of the British. 
By this mixed pa«t.y correct and immediate intelligence wras constantly supplied.” 

X Nathdwdra is a tojvn in the Bdaipur State, situate on the Bands nver, 
twenty-two miles from tJdaipur. The shrine there attracts countless multitudes 
of pilgrims. “ 
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these circTimstances, Tfinti/i had no other aiteruative "hut U, 
■fight, 

At dayhre^.lv, then, he ranged his men as sldlfully as the 
nature of the ground •would allow. Ills position was 
Ue tai;es up gtroug. In front of him fiowod the Banas, •^vliidn^ 
poluioa. covering his centre, then made a bend whidi 
protected his right; his loft rested on some .steep 
hills. The ground he occupied was a low, steep ridge, which 
formed tire bank of the river. Before him, on the opposite 
bank, wa.s an open plain, eight hundred yards -wide, aero,ss 
which his enemy must march. 

At 7 o’clock on the morning of the l-fth Eoberts marched 
across it. In vain did Tantia’s four guns, well pro- 
attaeSf tected hy a natural parapet, sweep that plain. In 
spite of the effect they produced— and it was con- 
siderable — the British and Native infantry reached the loft 
hank, forded the river, and scaled the heights on the enemy’s 
left ajid ceuti-e. The light, whore the guns -u^ero posted, being 
defeats unsupported, abandoned the pieces under 

a volley from the 13th Bombay Native Infantry. 
The cavalry, led by Colonel Naylor, then dashed across the 
stream, and came upon the rebels scattered over the plain. 
Naylor pursued them for two miles, his men dealing and re- 
ceiving death. He then formed up his men, and, under orders 
from the general, kept up a steady and orderly pursuit for 
fifteen miles, killing numbers of stragglers, and capturing three 
^ ^ elephants and a tpiantity of baggage. Two mile,s 

further on, the rebels, having reached a village 
surrounded by jungle, determined to make a stand. 
Naylor, finding that the number of men whom he 
could then muster amounted only to a hundred and fifty, aiid 
that the country was quite unfit for cavalry, upon this aban- 
doned the pursuit.* 

Tantia Tui>f, having shaken off his pursuers, pressed, now 
without gun.s, eastward, hoping to find the Chamhal 
tot^rds^thT fo j')lace that river between himself 

Chauibai, and the English. Eoberts, divining his iutoiition, 
followed in the same direction, and the fourth da}-" 

* Blaclcwoud's Magazine, August ISGO. Tantia Tojn wiries thus of this 
action : “ The next morning we moved towards Patau, aud, after proceeding about 
one mile, the English army arrived aud an action took place. tVe left our four 
guns and fled.” ^ ' 
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after tlie action readied Puna, a town nortli of Cliitor, not far 
from the high road between Nimach and Nasirabad. Hore he 
met Brigadier Parke, commandant of the J^’iinaoh 
brigade, who, some days before, had started from parS'f 
that place in anticipation of orders to cut off Tantia 
from the south. Eoberts now made over to him the 8th 
Hussars and the Baluchis, and begged him to continue the 
jiiirsiiit. 

i Parke set out at once, but, some of the horses of the 8th 
Hussars being knocked up, he deviated from the 
exact course followed by Tantia to proceed to Ni- ’’ ad^ver^fiSfe 
mach, where he knew he could obtain about fifty 
fresh horses. Here he was met by conflicting nows ivories, 
regarding the fugitives. On the one side he was 
assured by experts that it was absolutely impossible that Tantia 
could cross the Ohanibal at that season of the year, and that 
he was bent on pushing southwards ; on the other, Captain 
Showers, the political agent at tFdaipur, who ^vas then at 
Nimach, had received infoimation from the spot that Tantia 
was determined to cross the river. Unfortunately, 

Parke believed the experts. Proceeding to Morasa, deceived by 
fifteen miles from Nimach and thirty from the 
Chambal, he halted there a few hours to obtain 
more exact information. "When it came it told him that the 
informant of Captain Showers was right, and that Tantia was 
attempting the Ohambal. Parke hurried after him, reached 
the river after a hard march, only to find it just fordable, but 
rising rapidly, to see “ a few disabled ponies stand- . 
ing on the left bank, and the rebels disappearing quencfof 
among some mango-trees in the west horizon.” 

Tantia had escaped. Parke i-eturned to Nimach to * 
refit.^ 

Tantiil, meanwhile, having crossed the Ohambal, pushed for 
Jhaira Patau, thirty miles distant. JhMra Patan is 
a handsome town in the Jhalawar State, ninety 
miles to the east of Nimach and two hundred and Jhdira ratan, 

! sixteen to the north of Sugar, built on the model of 

' Jaipur, The Eana of that state, Prithi Singh, great- 

grandson of^he famous Zalim Singh, the founder wtish, 
of the principality, was loyal to his British over- 


Blaelmood's Magazine, August 1860. 
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•b/his troops yielding witbout a struggle ; 

° ’ but Ms troops, when drawn np to repel the Maratlia 
invader, beh^-ved precisely as Sindhia’s troops had behaved 
at Gwaliar on a similar occasion — they fraternised with the 
rebels. Tantia at once tooic possession of the Eana’s 
^osfe'sion'S more than thirty in ntnnber, his ainmnnition, 

Jbiilra Piitan bullochs and horses, and surrounded the palace. 
heavrcStri- morning he visited the Eana, and de- 

bution. manded a contribution in money. The Eana oflered 
five lahhs ; but, this sum not being deemed sufficienty 
Eao Sahib, acting as representative of the Feshwa, sent for him 
and demanded twenty-five. Ultimately the Eana agreed to 
give fifteen. Of these he actually paid five, but, having been 
insulted and ill-treated, he escaped that same night and fied to 
Man, leaving some barrels of powder handy for his wife and 
family to blow themselves np if threatened with insult.* 

Tantia, freed by the rising of the Ohambal from ail chance 
of immediate pursuit, halted five days at Jbalra- 
wMeh-es Fatan. He states that he employed the money 
tha itoof taken to issue three months’ pay to his troops, at 
maic^ mg on monthly rate of thirty rupees to each trooper, 
and twelve rupees to each foot soldier. Whilst so 
halting, he and his comrades, Eao Sahib and the Eawab of 
Bandah, conceived a very hold idea. This was no less than to 
march on Indiir, and summon Holkar’s troops to join the re- 
presentative of the liege lord of the Marathas. Could he 
succeed in reaching the capital of Holkar before the small body 
of troops which the news of his approach would probably bring 
to the same spot from Man, the fraternisation would be certain, 
and the result would spread to all Holkar’s subjects. Impressed 
with this idea, Tantia marched with his armj’-, now 
canjMtout. reinforced by the Jhalawar levies and all the Eana’s 
gunsjf nearly direct south to Eajgarh.J 


* This account is taken mainly from Tantiii’s memoirs. The writer in JBlacJc- 
tcooil states that the w'ar contribution amounted to sixty thousand pounds, 
whilst forty thousand pounds more was collected from Govermuent property. 
As Jhiilra Patau was a very rich town, tliis was very likely the case. 

I Tantia says eighteen, but as he had no guns when he arrived, and as three 
were abandoned and twenty-seven captured a few days kter<rat Eajgarh, he 
must have taken all, ' 

. f There are thirteen weU-kuown towns of this name, and probabiy many 
more. The Eajgarh referred to in the text is in Malwa. 
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But, wiiilst Tantia had been resting at Jbalra Patan, tlie 
officer commanding in Malwa, Major-General Michel, had, as if 
reading his thoughts, despatched from that place a^force,^ under 
Colonel Lockhart, to co^mr Ujjen, due north of 
Indiir. Lockhart, proceeding further northwards, 
reached Susnir, a place about seventeen miles to the ifneon whiob 
west of Eajgarh. Not believing himself strong Jd"ancing. 
enough to attack Tantia, he intrenched himself, to 
await the arrival of a small reinforcement, under Colonel Hope, 
coming from Mau. He met this reinforcement at Nalkerali, 
about three miles to the south of Susnir. At the very time of 
this junction Tantia was marching on Eajgarh, within a few 
miles of him. 

At this period, the end of August 1858, a change took place 
in the personnel of the British command. Major- 
General Eoherts, who had up to that time com- 
raauded in Eajputana, was transferred to the military KoberLs! 
and political control of the Gujrat division. His 
place was taken by Major-General Michel of the Eoyal army, 
commanding in Malwa, a command which he was now to hold 
in conjunction with that in Eajputana, Michel was a zealous, 
active, resolute, and capable officer, thoroughly impressed with 
the necessity of pursuing the fugitive chieftain without 
cessation, 

Michel joined the united columns of Lockhart and Hope at 
Nalkerah. He had no information regarding Tantia 
Topi, but a vague rumour prevailed that he was 
moving in a north-easterly direction. Marching 
was, in every sense of the word, difficult. Although 
the month of September had arrived, heavy rain, the precursor 
of the bi'eak-up of the monsnou, was falling, and the saturated 
cotton soil of Malwa resembled a sea of black mud. Still it was 
necessary to move, and Michel moved in the right direction. 
’^Vith great difficulty he transported his little army to Ghapairii, 
alnmt midway to Eajgarh. The following day, the rain having 
ceased, Michel pursued his march towards that place. 

The heat w'as so great and the sun’s rays were so pursuing, 
terrible that some of the artillery horses dropped 


* Tlirefi Imudred and fifty 92nd Highlanders, four hundred and fifty 19th 
Ihuubay Native Infantry, one squadron Bombay 3rd Light Oavahy, and two 
gims Le M'archand’s battery Bengal Artillery. : 
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dead in tlie traces. Still Michel pushed on, and, about 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, halting on a rising ground, ho had 
ft EijJctrb!' the gratification of beholding Tautia Topi’s arinj- 
encamped near the walled town of Kiijgarh. 

To traverse three miles of black soil, and then, at the approach 
of night, to attack with a tired army a fresh body of men in 
the ]msition they had chosen, was not for a moment to be 
thought of. Michel, then, waited for the morning; hut, when 
morning dawned, Tantia and his men had disap- 
iruhf ifght. pcared. Michel at once sent his cavalry on their 
track. This track was distinguished, first, by the 
marks of the gunwhecls and the elephants, then, more decidedly 
by three guns lying abandoned on the road. A 
little further on the rebel force was descried, drawn 
Lim again, up in two liiios, the second on higher ground than 
the first, and the guns on ground above both. The 
cavalry then halted to await the approach of the infantry and 
guns. 

The infantry and guns did not let Michel wait long. As 
soon as they came up the*" action began with an 
let 1 artillery fire from both sides. Then the English 
deftatshim, infantry, deploying, -went at the rebels. The latter 
did not wait the conflict, hut gave way and fled. 
Getting entangled in intersecting roads, they fell into inextric- 
able confusion. The British horse artillery, galloping forward 
in alternate divisions of two guns, kept up a fire on the retreating- 
masses, whilst the cavalry, threatening their left flank, forced 
them to incline towards the north.* In the pursuit, twenty- 
seven guns were taken. 

Tantia, driven towards the north, wandered about for some 
time in the jungly country on both sides of the 
mrsaers Betwa, and eventually made for Sironj — in an 
jiatbir rov.iui easterly direction. But, whilst thus seeking a place 
lantiii, security, new enemies were gathering round him. 

* Of this action, Tantia writes : ‘‘ On reaching Eiljgarli the English anny 
came up and attacked us. We left our guns smd tied.’’ It would he incredible, 
were it not true, that a force so large, numbering at least eight thousand, with 
thirty guns, should allow itself to be defeated by less than one-sixth of its 
number in men and guns, without drawing a drop of blood. Yet so it was. It 
is the more strange, as about half the rebels had been trained an^, disciplined by 
Europeans ; their guns were effective pieces of larger calibre than the English 
9-pounders, their muskets bore the Tower mark, and their swords were excellent, 
vet not one man of the British force was killed or wounded 1 
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To Brigadier Parke, wlio had left Nimach on the 5th of Sept- 
euibor, was entnisted the duty of covering Indiir and Bhopal, 
thus leaving Mchel’s force to follow Tantia from the west, 
whilst Smith’s brigade should advance from the north, and the 
JlidTisi eoliiiim und^er Col^inel Liddell from the north-east. 

With this disposition opens a new phase of the pursuit. The 
dc-feat of Tantia Topi near Rajgarh almost coincided 
in time with the conclusion of the rainy season; for, reverts^t^ 
ultliough rain continued for some days to fall, further 
operations had become possible. We are now 
entering upon the cold wmather campjaign. In this new actors 
appear upon the scene. The Central India field force once more 
invites the attention of the public. It seems fitting, then, that 
before describing the events of that cold-weather campaign I 
should trace the operations of General Napier and of Brigadier 
Smith from the period when we left them up to the middle of 
September. Meanwhile we must suppose Tantia Topi to he 
making the best of his way, hy circuitous paths, from Etljgarh 
to Sironj. 

At the beginning o? July we left General Napier’s division 
at Gwaliar and JMnsi, Brigadier Smith’s brigade 
at Sipri, , and Mayne’s Irregulars at Gunah, all 
resting after the extraordinary fatigues and exposure pefgYliT''*' 
of the Central India campaign. To the superficial 
glance, order had heen restored in Sindhia’s dominions. The 
Maharajah, grateful to the English, more fervent than at any 
previous period in his desire for their success, was doing his 
utmost to forward the, views of the army administrators for the 
success of the troops. Sir Eobert Hamilton, located at Gwaliar, 
was engaged in, re-establishing political relations with the 
petty states around. The situation was full of promise; and 
yet, all the time, it was hollow and nnsound. 

During the whole of July the European troops had rest. 
The comparatively trifling matters which required 
attention in the districts were easily disj^osed of by iun singb, 
the employment on detached duty of the men of 
Meade’s Horse, a regiment daily rising in estimation. 

But on the 2nd of August an incident occurred which led to 
very serious complications. A chief of Sindhia’s territory, 
named Min Singh, Eajah of Narwar, had quari'elled with his 
liege lord. To avenge the wrong which, he conceived, had 
been inflicted upon him by Sindhia, and T^fhieli will presently 
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"be related, and encouraged possibly by Taiitiii’s action in tlie 
south, this chieftain, summoning his followers, twelve thonsaiid 
strong, surprised on the 2nd of August the strong 
foltt of Paurl, eighty-three miles by the Siprf rojul 
south-west of Gwaliar, anf| eighteen to the north- 
west of Sipri, but recently supplied with six months’ provisions 
and ammunition. Now, Smith’s brigade was at Sipri. On 
the 4th he learned of the act of rebellion perpetrated Idv 
S mith starts Singh. On the 5th he started from Sipri witli 

from sipri a force composed of two squadrons of the 8th 
The Hussars, two of the 1st Bombay Lancers, a wing of the 
^ ‘ 95 th, and three field gnns ; and, marching as rapidly 

as the roads would permit, reached the vicinity of Pauri early 
on the morning of the 7th. On approaching the place, Man 
Singh sent a messenger with a flag of truce to the brigadier, to 
assure him that he had no quarrel with the English ; that his 
contention was with the Maharajah alone, and to supplicate 
earnestly for an interview. Smith granted the request and saw 
Interview chief that day. In an earnest manner, totally 

teween^ devoid of pretension, Man Singh told his story to the 
Ssingh brigadier. He and his family, he said, had ever 
been loyal servants to the Maharajah. During the 
lifetime of his father, nothing had occurred, to mar the good 
feeling which had previously existed. But, on his father’s 
death, the Maharajah had insulted and robbed him 
tfce'’iatte^ ^7 refusing to recognise his right to succeed to the 
principality of Narwar* and the estates adjacent. It 
was to recover these, or, at all events, to avenge himself on the 
Maharajah, that he had drawn the sword and seized Pauri, 
which formed a part of his ancestral possessions, but, he added 
earnestly, “ I have no connection with the rebels, and no quarrel 
with the English.” The idea, though true, and 
convincing the listener of its truth, was not of a 
plea, " nature which, in those timc.s, could be accepted by 
an English commanfler. Smith was responsible for 
the peace of the country near Sipri ; that peace had been 
violated by Man Singh, and Smith had but one plain duty, 

’*■ Naiwar is a very important place, with an intere-sting histo^3^ It lies 
four miles south of Gwaliar. lu 18t4r Narwar, with the lands pe^ainiug to it, 
was assessed by the Gwaliar Government at 2,250,000 rupees annually. Little 
wonder, then, that the despotic ruler of the native Stale in which it lay should 
xovetit, 
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to see tliat tbe Yiolators were punislied. and that 
peace was maintained. He informed Man Singh of 
this necessity. Man Sing'll was obstinate, and ex- 
pressed his determination to resist. 

Paun' was strong, weH supplied with proYisions and ammuni- 
tion, and its garrison, originally only two thousand, 
had been increased during the few days since the 
capture to nearly double that^ number. Amongst fSirL ^ 
the new-comers was a chief, Ajit Singh hy name, 
uncle of Man Singh. Smith’s force amounted only to eleven 
hundred men of all arms, and his three pieces wex'e field-pieces. 
He wms thus far too weak to undertake a siege ; and the place 
was too strong to be carried by a coiip-de-main. Under these 
circumstances he deemed it prudent to maintain his 
position near the place, while he sent to Gwaliiir an t<fGwiUua'^ 
earnest request for reinforcements. On receiving 
this requisition Napier felt the enormous importance 
of settling the matter with as little delay as possible. Examples 
of that sort in a count|y long under Marathii rule are apt to be 
contagious, and there was every probability that, if Man Singh 
were allowed for any length of time to parade his defiance of 
the British, chieftains more powerful than he might follow his 
example. Napier, then, determined to take the matter into his 
own hands. He started accordingly on the 11th 
with five guns and four mortars, escorted by six 
hundred horse and foot, reached Sipri on the 17th, UwUiiir to 
and joined Smith on the 19th of August. He began Mm. 
operations the next day. For twenty-four hours he 
poured a vertical fire into the fort from his mortars, and then 
began to use his breaching batteries. This demonstration quite 
satisfied Man Singh. On the night of the 23rd he, Ajit Singh, 
and their followers evacuated Pauri, and made their way 
southwards through the jungles. Napier entered 
Pauri, the following morning, then ec^uipped a light eyfcuatef^^ 
column under Eobertson, 25th Bombay Native Infantry the place. 

— an officer whose gallantry and soldierlike conduct 

have often been mentioned in these pages — and sent him in 

pursuit of the rebels, Napier himself having 

destroyed the fortifications of Pauri and burst 

the guns, retired to Sipri to make arrangements for 

the further pursuit of Man Singh should Eobertson fail to 

capture him. • 
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That zealous officer left Pauri on the 26th of August, on the 
track of Man Singh. He had with him a squadron of the 
8th Hussars, a ^squadron of Meade’s Horse, two 9-potinders, one 
6-pounder, one A^-inch howitzer, a hundred men of the 86tli, a 
hundred and twenty of the 96th, twot hundred 10th Bombay 
Native Infantry, and two hundred 25th Bombay Native Infantry. 
Pushing* on by forced marches through the jungles, crossing 
difficult rivers, and conquering every obstacle, Eobertson on 
the 3rd of September ascertained that the rebels 
Roberison were at Bijapur, near Gunah, twenty-three miles 
uY.rukeri (listant. His determination was instantly taken, 
tmf's at Beaving the bulk of his troops to guard the camp 
Bijiptir, and baggage, he mounted on elephants and camels 
seventy-five men of the 86th, ninety of the 95th, and 
a Inmdi’ed each of the 10th and 25th Native Infantry, and with 
these and fifty men of the 8th Hussars, and a hundred and fifty 
of Meade’s Horse, he set out that night. At daybreak the 
following moi'ning he came in sight of the rebels occupying a 
rising ground on the opposite hank of the Parbati river. They 
had no scouts, and, the light being still grey, 
surmises Eobertson was able to cross the river unperceived 
and to send his cavalry round to take up a position 
in rear of the rebel camp. These movements were executed 
with so mtich care and precision, that, when the cavalry were 
taking up the position indicated, the rebels were actually 
stripping to bathe in the river, preparatory to their morning 
meal. The surprise was complete. Of organised 
tbemup. resistance there was none; hut the casualty li.st 
showed that the rebels, though taken unawares, 
defended themselves bravely. Lieutenant Fawcett, 95th, was 
killed ; Captain Poore and Lieutenant Hanbury, 1 8th Hussars, 
and Lieutenants Stewart and Page, of Meade’s Horse, were 
wounded. The remaining casualties in killed and wounded 
amounted to eighteen. 

It was discovered after the action that it was not Man Singh’s 
hut A jit Singh’s band which had been routed. The 
oruie'^routed ^Lin Singh, on learning that he was pursued, 

force. had divided his partisans into three divisions, with 
instructions to traverse separate roads and to com- 
bine at an appointed place. It was one of these divisions, six 
hundred strong, and composed, as was ascertained after the 
action, of men from the Maharajah’s bodyguard, from the 
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Gwaliar contiiige-nt, and from, the 3rd, 40tli, 47tii, and SOtli 
regiments native infantry which had heen encountered. They 
were all dressed in red, and had percussion firelocks. About 
three-fourths of them were killed,^' but Ajit Singh escaped. 

Eohertson inarched from the scene of action to Giinah, where 
lie arrived the middle of September. With this 
inarch may be said to terminate the campaign of the close of the 
rainy season in the districts to the west and south- campngn. 
west of Gwaliar bordering on Eajputana. It is now 
fit that w© should follow the various columns in the cold- 
weather campaign against Tantia Topi and his allies. Of these 
that against Tantia Topi demands precedence. 

I left that chieftain making his way about the jungly country 
on both sides of the Betw'-a towards Sironj. He 
duly reached that place about the middle of Sept- remts to 
ember, he and his men utterly exhausted. A rest 
of eight days, made sweeter by the absence of all 
fear — for the heavy rain that was falling would, they siroi^!^ ^ 
well knew, make thp roads impassable to their 
enemy — set them on their legs again, and even restored to them 
their former audacity. On the conclusion of that period, the 
rains having ceased, Tantia led his men, with the four guns he 
had taken at Sironj, against Isagarh, a town with a fort, be- 
longing to Sindhiti, in the hilly and difficult country south of 
Sipri. Here he demanded supplies ; hut, the towns- 
people refusing them, Tantia stormed and plundered anasuppuea 
the place, and took seven guns. He and his fg^garii. 
associates halted there for a day to consider their 
further plans. Their deliberations then culminated in a deter- 
mination to divide tbeir forces, Tantia proceeding with the bulk 
of them and five guns to Chanderi, the Eao Sahib with, six 
guns and fewer followers making his way to Tal Bahat by 
.(.^alatpur : this plan was carried out. 

What Chanderi was, the reader will recollect who has 
followed the history of Sir Hugh Eose’s central jg 

Indian campaign.f It was now held for Sindhia by repuiseii ai 
a loyal soldier, a man who had no sympathy with 


* Tiie nunJjer of killed, is often exaggerated, but on this occasion between 
four and five hundred dead bodies were actually counted on both sides of the 
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rebels. He repulsed, then, Tiintia Topi’s appeals, inid when 
the Maratha chief attempted to storm tlie place he repulsed 
his attacks. Ihintiii wasted three daj’S in an attempt to gain 
a place the possession of which would hiivc been of incal- 
culable iuse to him, and tlfen, baffled though not 
‘ind^niwes dispirited, made for Mangrtiuli, on the left bank, of 
gn'uiH. * the Betwa, about t’wenty miles south, of Cliandcri. 

Ho was marching, though he knew it not, on defeat, 
for the English were to meet him there ! 

I must now return to his pursuers. I have already stated 
the position of the several English columns ; how 
Brigadier Parke was covering liulur and Bhopal; 
pursuers. how Golouel Liddell with the Jhansi force was 
covering the country to the north-east. I have now 
only to add that Brigadier Smith, released by the capture of 
Pauri, had taken up a position north of Sironj. In the inner 
part of the circle, the outer rim of wfflich was occupied by these 
columns, General Michel was acting. 

Enabled at last, towards the end ®f September, by the 
cessation of the heavy rains, to act freely, Michel, 
luarcheson l^clieviug he shoiild find Tiintia in the Betwa 
Maiigriuii. valley, went in pursuit of him in a north-easterly 
direction. As he marched, he hoard of the various 
depredations committed hy the fugitives, and he felt sure he 
should find Mm. On the 9th of October, marching towards 
Mangrauh, information reached him that Tantia had occu- 
pied the high ground near the place, and was waiting for 
him. 

Tantia had arrived there that very morning. lie had not 
T inti-i sought a battle, hut as the ground was favourable he 
resolves to rcsoived to risk one. His position was strong, and 
guns he had placed in the front of bis line 
commanded the ground along which the English 
must advance. When, then, Michel sent his men forward, 
Tantia’s guns opened a destructive fire. Grown holder hy 
despair, Tantia at the same time sent his cavalry to menace 
both flanks of the few assailants. For a moment 
the position of these seemed critical, the mure so as 
Trfiitiit some of the outflanking horsemen penetrated between 
the main body and the rear-guard. l3ut whilst 
they still hesitated.to come on, to risk a hand-to-hand encounter, 
the British troops" advanced steadily, and, gaining the crest, 
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cliarged the guns. Then all was over. Tantia and wLo, how- 
his men abandoned their guns and fled. The want beatin, and 
of sufficient cavalry did not allow Michel to pursue a®®®- 

them. * 

Titntia crossed the ]^etwa and fled first to Jaklaun, and 

then, next day, to Lalitpur, where he rejoined Eao Sahib, who, 
it will be remembered, had six guns. Tantia re- 
mained here, but Eao Sahib, with the bulk of the Tantniand ; 
troops and the guns, set off the following day, and 
marched in a south-easterly direction. Michel mean- ihon separate, 
■svhile, ordering Smith to watch the left bank of the 

Betvva, followed Eao Stihib, and, making his way with great 
difficulty through the dense Jaldaun jungle, came suddenly 
upon him at Sindwaha, about thirty miles east of the Betwa. 
Warned by the inopportune sound of a bugle in the British 
camp, Eao Sahib had time to draw up his men on a rising- 
ground, with the guns in front. Then followed a scene almost 
similar to that at MangrauH. The English, threatened 
on both flanks, advance and capture the guns, when totally ( 
the rebels flee. In thhir flight, however, they were, 
on this occasion, less fortunate than at Mangrauli, 

Michel had his cavalry handy ; the ground, too, was unfavour- 
able for rapid flight. In a pursuit which covered 
twelve miles, the rebels then suffered severely. 

Eao S^hib, however, escaped. The English lost tiBcapes. 
five officers and twenty men in killed and wounded. 

Eao Sahib rejoined Tantia at Lalitpur, and again the two 
held counsel as to the future. The country north of 
the Narbada seemed about to close on them. The The rebel 
circle was gradually lessening, and in a few days 
they would be in the folds of the desti'oyer. They to cross the 
saw this clearly, saw that their only chance was to 
break through the circle and march to the south, 
putting the enemy, if possible, on a false scent. This was the 
difficult part of the programme, hut they laid their plans to> 
attempt it. 

It is impossible to withhold admiration from the pertinacity 
with which this scheme was carried out. Leaving Lalitpur, 
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Tantia and tlie Eao, wliOBe design was to escape sontli wards, 
marclied to Kajuria, witli the intention of recross- 
iiig Betwa near that place and turning thence 
^wwds^the southward. But, the ford being guarded by Colonel 
. Liddell, Tantia turned nonth-eastward, and made 
once more for Tal Bahat. There he halted to rest his men. The 
following day, moving direct southwards, he penetrated into 
the Jaklaun jungles, still to the east of the Betwa. He halted 
one day at Jaklaun, and the next at Itawah (in the Siigar dis- 
trict). There he heard that the English army was on his track, 
so he at once broke up and pushed on towards Kurai.* 

Whilst he is making that march I must return to General 
Slichel. From the field of Sindwaha that general 
had marched to Lalitpur, keeping always to the 
westward of Tantia with the view of baulking the 
intention he believed he might entertain of breaking 
through to the south. On reaching Lalitpur, however, 
a messenger from Brigadier Smith reached him with, 
the information tliat Tantia had been niet^marching southwards, 
and had probably gained the west side oAhe general. No time 
was to he lost. Michel, sending off an express to warn Parke, 
and pressing southwards by forced marches, came upon Tantia 
by a cross road just as that chief was approaching 
Catches tvim the village of Kurai. Instantly the battle joined. 

The British cavalry separated from one another 
the two wings of the rebels’ forces. But, whilst 
the British were engaged in annihilating the left 
wing, the right, with which were Tantia and Eao 
Sahib, favoured by the jungle, managed to escape 
westward. Not that the left wing fought to save 
their comrades ; they had fled in the direction from 
which they had advanced, and the whole of Michel’s force had 
pounced upon them, leaving the other wing to escape. Tantia 
and Elio Sahib, in fact, purchased their retreat with the sacrifice 
of one-half of their followers.^ 

This happened on the 25th of October. Tantia pushed on to 
Eajgarh, molested on his way, four miles from Bagrod,‘| by 

Itiiwah lies thirty-eight, Kurai thirty-tmj, miles to the uortli-mwt of Stigar. 
t Tantia vsTites of this action: “ The English force came up hiothe morning 
and our army becam<? separated, I accompanied the Edo Sahib,” &c. Nut a word 
about the sacrifice of the wing. 

$ Bagrod lies thirty-nine miles to the north-west of Siigar. 
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Colonel Charles Beoher, one of the most gallant , 
officers of the Indian army, who, at the head of muu^steaou 
a newly-raised regiment,^ did not hesitate to attack 
his whole force. Becher inflicted considerable loss 
(upwards of forty men killed), but Tantia pressed on, and, 
proceeding via Kajgarh, crossed the Karbada into the 
Is^agpiir territory at a point about forty miles above MarMfi'.*''' 
Hoshangiibad. 

Thus in the dying agony of the mutiny was accomplished a 
movement which, carried out twelve months eaidier, 
would have produced an effect fatal for the time to Effect whicii 
British supremacy a movement which would have i(!’en pro-'’** 
roused the whole of the western Presidency, have ducediiythe 
kindled revolt in the dominions of the Nizam, and 
have, in its working, penetrated to southern India, earlier. 

It was the movement to prevent which Lord Elphin- 
stone had adopted the policy of aggressive defence till then so suc- 
cessful, which Durand had exerted all his energies, had used 
entreaties of the most prgent character with the Government of 
India, had stretched to the utmost the powers entrusted to him, 
to hinder. And now it was accomplished ! The nephew of the 
man recognised by the Marathfis as the lawful heir of the last 
reigning PeshwA was on Maratha soil with an army ! 

I have said that, had that event occurred but fifteen months 
previously, British authority in western India would, 
for the time, have succumbed. As it was — the 
event happening in October 1858, when the sparks even in 
of the mutiny in every other part of India, Oudh 
excepted, had been extinguished, and when, even in 
Oudh, they were being surely trampled out — the event caused 
alarm of no ordinary character to the Governments of Bombay 
and Madras. Although Lord Elphinstone had shown, to a re- 
markable degree, a true appreciation of the character of the 
rebellion and of the manner in which it should he Bumbay 
mot, even he could not view without grave concern 
the arrival of Tantiil Topi and Eao Sahib in the country of the 
Bhonslus, that countiy the annexation of which hnt a few years 
previously had moved the Maratha heart to its core. Ho could 
not but remember that a large proportion of the population of 
the Bombay Presidency was Maratha, and he could not foresee — 


Now one of the regiments Central Indfian Horse. 
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■wlio, indeed, could foresee? — the effect whicli might he produced 
on the easily kindled minds of a susceptible people by the 
presence of the. representative of the man whom many amongst 
them regarded as their rightful ruler. 

Nor could Lord Harris, who, throughout the trying times of 
1857-58, had shown himself prompt to meet every 
In Madras. difficulty, listen with an indifferent ear to the tidings 
that tlie Maratha leader had crossed the Narbada. True it was 
that the Madras Presidency was separated from the country no^v 
chosen by Taotiii as bis campaigning-ground by the vast terri- 
tories of the Nizam. True it was that the Nizam, guided by his 
ahle and far-seeing minister Siilar Jang, had displayed to the Brit- 
ish a loyalty not to be exceeded. Bnt the times were peculiar. 
The population of the Nizam’s territories was to a very consider- 
able extent Hindu. Instances had occurred before, as in the case 
of Sindhiii, of a people revolting against their sovereign when 
that sovereign acted in the teeth of the national feeling. It was 
impossible not to fear lest the army of Tantia should rouse to 
arms the entire Maratha population, and J:hat the spectacle of a 
people in arms against the foreigner miglit act with irresistible 
force on the people of the Dakhan. 

Fortunately, these fears were not realised. Six years’ ex- 
perience of British rule had produced a remarkable 
effect upon the feelings of the Central Proyinces. 
Whatever might be the feelings of the landowners, 
of the courtiers, and of those Brahmans who, by 
means of their influence in a court where Brah- 
manical influence was supreme, were able to live a 
life of luxury, of intrigue, and of pleasure without 
having recourse to industry and toil, this at least is 
certain, that the peasantry had no desire to recur to their old 
masters. In this respect the Central Provinces presented a re- 
markable contrast to Oudh and Bundelkhand. With all its 
faults, the people of this part of India preferred the substantial 
justice of the rule of their alien lords. It is, indeed, a remark- 
able fact that whilst, in the dominions of Sindhia and in the 
principalities governed by Eajpiit princes, Tantia and his 
followers enjoyed the sympathy of the villagers, and always 
obtained from them, without pressure and without payment, 
supplies in abundance, in the Maratha country Iftyond the 
Narbada the peasantry regarded them as pests in whoso face, 
the door was to be closed and the gates were to be barred, 
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who were to receive no supplies without payment, and, if it 
c(mld he managed without injury to themselves, no supplies 
at all. 

To return to the story. Tantia, crossing the Narbada forty 
miles above Hoshangabach, proceeded via Fathpiir to Multai * * 
in the direction of Nagpur, but, learning that a British force 
from that place had anticipated him, he turned sharp westward, 
lumping to penetrate to the country southward by an unguarded 
]^ass in the hills. He found this impossible, for 
Brigadier Hill of the Haidarabad contingent was 
watching at Melghat and Asirgarh ; further west- to 'thaTou^ 
ward, Sir Hugh Eose had made preparations to bamT*** 
pi'event Tantia from crossing into Khandesh, and, against him. 
further westward still. General Eoberts was bring- 
ing up troops to bar Gujrat against him. Nothing could have 
been more tantalising, for south of the Tapti river, from the 
banks of which he was separated only by the narrow Sdtpura 
range, lay the country to which Nana Sahib laid claim as his 
rightful inheritance, t , Across this, under the circumstances, 
Tantia dared not venture. Shut out, then, from further pro- 
gress west or south, Tantia made a turn north-westwards into 
lioDcar’s possessions, south of the Narbada, hoping to recross 
the Narbada unperceived and to penetrate thence into the 
territory of the Gaikwar. On the 19th November he reached 
Kargiin, a decayed town in Nimar. Here was stationed a de- 
tachment of Holkar’s troops, consisting of two troops of cavalry, 
a company of infantry, and two guns. These Tantia forced to 
join him, and then pushed on westward. On the 
23rd he crossed near Than, the great high road from He turns to 
Bombay to Agra, iust as it was being traversed by 
carts laden wjth mercantile stores tor the use ot the intention of 
English. Plundering these, taking with him the tb^Narbaiiii 
natives who had been escorting the carts, and de- and marching 
stroying the telegraph wires, he pursued his course, o^^Biirodah. 
feeling confident of success if only he could i-each 
the Narbada before the English, whom he believed he had out- 
man ceuvred, should molest him. 


* Muliai is^i town in the Betiil district, twenty-eight miles east of Bednur, 

its chief attraction is a large tank which is reverenced by the natives as the 
source of iho river Tapii. 

f IJ/acJacood's Matjazme, Avgust 1860. • 
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Btit Fortune did not favour Mm, Micliel, indeed, after 
Micuci defeating Tantia at Kurai, had pushed on in pursuit, 

' though, noton the same track, and, with his cavalry, 

had reached Hoshangahad on the 7th of November. There he 
joined, Parke, whom he had previously ordered to meet him. 

Leaving Parke at Hoshangahad, Michel crossed the 
infom!aa°on hTarbada and found himself in the wild country 
’ , about Eetul, with no accurate maps, no information 
of his own regarding the movements of the rebels, with no 
prospect of obtaining any from the local authorities. Left 
thus to the resources of his own intelligence, Michel came 
to the conclusion that the roads to the south and 
TitaS in west wmuld certainly be barred to Tantia, and 

tentions, that, although there was but little prospect of his 
attempting to recross the Narbada, yet that it w'ould 
not be wise on his part to move too far from that river. Im- 
pressed with this idea, he ordered Parke to cross the 
fetfi^to^baifle at Hoshangabad, to march in a direction 

thenl ^ ^ ^ south-west by west, and take up a position at 
Charwah, eighty miles south-east from Indurj a 
town forming the angle nearest the Narhadll of a triangle of 
which Melghat and Asirgarh, both occupied by Bxitish troops, 
formed the other augles, In that direction, though more 
slowly, he moved himself. 

Whilst General Michel was making these preparations south 
of the Narbada, the British authorities at Muu, to 
authoimJat north of it, were receiving disquieting rumours 
regarding the continued and persistent movements 
of Tantia westward. Dreading lest that chief should 
get possession of the grand trunk road, intercept supplies, and 
destroy the telegraph wires, Sir Eohert Hamilton and Brigadier 
Edwards, who commanded at Man, deemed it . advisable, before 
. . ^ Tantia had pillaged the carts in the manner abeady 

tTwatchtiie related, to post two small infantry detachments to 
watch the fords above Akbarpur. A day or twm 
later, when intelligence wms received that the 
westerly movement was being prolonged, Major Sutherland, 
who commanded one of these detachments, consisting of a 
hundred men of the 92nd Highlanders and a hundred of the 
4tli Bombay Kifies, received instructions to cross 4he river at 
Akbarpur and keep clear the grand trunk road. Sutherland 
obeyed his ordersf; and passing through Thiln — the village 
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already spoken of— seventeen miles from Akbarpiir, 
jiroceedect to Jiiwanah, thii'teen miles further on, 
nearer to Bombay. There he was when, on the 
afternoon of the 23rd of November, Tantia and 
Ins troops passed thrcsigh Than, plundered the 
carts and cut the telegraph wires, as already de- 
scribed. 

Tantia having taken the precaution to carry off with him all 
the men accompanying the carts, Sutherland remained for some 
1 i,our.s ignorant of this occurrence. He had been reinforced on 
the morning of the 23rd by fifty Europeans, sent on camels 
from Man. The evening of that day, the report regarding the 
plxinderiug reached him. The next morning, taking with him 
a hundred and twenty Europeans and eighty natives, 
riding alternately on camels, Sutherland proceeded 
to Than, and inspected as far as j)ossible the damage vicinity of 
done/* Learning there that the rebels had taken a pursuea'‘wm. 
westerly direction, he followed hastily and came in , , 

sight of them as they were passing through the town of Bajpiir, 
nearly midway between Than and the Narbada. Pushing on, his 
men in, advance still riding camels, disregarding the 
enemy’s , stragglers and the quantities of abandoned 
baggage and baggage-animals, Sutherland, in half him. retire, 
an hour, had appi’oached near enough to force a 
■battle. ; He ordered, then, Lis men to dismount ; but the delay 
thus caused gave Tantia an opportunity, of which he availed 
himself, to retire. Before Sutherland conld set out in pursuit, 
he had the satisfaction of being joined by his rear-guard — the 
men who had not been mounted, and who, in their desjre for 
combat, had marched at a great pace. Keeping the whole 
■of his force dismounted, Sutherland resumed the 
pursuit, and after marching two miles came up with Ilesimiea the 
the rebels, formed in order of battle on a rocky 
ridge, thickly wooded, with their two: guns, the 


“ The road for eight miles was strewed with articles, taken hy the rebels 
the ])reYioas day from some merchants’ carts on the main road; several csuts 
had been brought on and abandoned when the hiiUoeks got tired. The soldiers 
filled their water-bottles with port or sherry, of which there was enough to have 
stocked a largg cellar, but not a man got intoxicated. A cart-load of books had 
been opened by the rebels diuiiig a halt — ^the contents were torn up and strewed 
in a circle, with a Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary left intact in the jihddle.” — 
RoWacooff, August 18(50. * 

, ■ K 2 ■ 
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Comes upon o'uns of Holkar found at Kargun, pointing down tiie 
road. Tantia liad with him from three to four 
buttle, thousand men. Sutherland had just two linndred. 
After a little skirmishing, the smaller nunihor charged i,ho 
larger. Dashing up the road under' a shower of gra}>o, they 
captured tlio guns, Lieutenant Humfrics, adjutant of tlio y2n<l, 
receiving a sword-cut from their commandant, who 
attacks and T^ras killed at his post. The rebel infantry then 
fled. The casualties on. both sides were trifling.”-' 
Sutherland, whose men were too tired to pursue, 
encamped on the ground he had gained. 

The presence of the two guns with Tantia’s force had neces- 
sitated that slow march over rough ground which 
ufvedVtis had allowed Sutherland to overtake him. Now that 
guns, re-.imies the guus were lust his men were aide to display that 
' capacity for rapid marching in which the natives of 
India are unsurpassed, I might almost say unequalled, by any 
troops in the world. So quickly did they cover the ground 
that, when at sunset the following day Sutherland reached the 
hanks of the Narbada, he beheld the rebel force comfortably- 
encamped on the opposite hank. Between him and 
camp flowed the waters of the Narbada, at 
betweeu Him- that poiut five hundred yards broad, its banks high 
puLuers."** and difficult. To cross it in the face of an enemy 
twenty times his strength would have boon an 
impossibility even for the troops he commanded. 

That Tantia had been able to cross the Narbada can only be 
accounted for by the fact that he had marched the 
ciat 'KnCiC previous afternoon, and the -whole of the night, and 
I’^cro had thus at least twelve hours’ start of hi.s pursxmrs. 
Xarba'aa. ^ It was W'-ell for him that he had that start. When 
he reached the left hank of the Narbada Tantia had 
beheld on the bank opposite a party of a hundred sawars under 
an officer.f Under other circumstances the sight of the.se men 
might have made him hesitate. But he knew that Sutlierland 


Eegai'diug this action, Tantia. writes (after referring? to tlie capture of the 
carts) : We tiien left the high road and proceeded westward. The next day 
we were surprised by the English force, and, leaving our two guns, wo fled and 
reached the Narbada.” , a 

t So states Tdutia, himself, and I have usually found his statement.s corro- 
borated by other writers. But I have been unable to ascertain who were these 
troopers or who was the officer. Probably he was a native officer. 
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was beHnd him. He, therefore, plunged boldly in. The sawjirs 
then took to flight. 

At midnight Tfintia, having plundered a village called 
Chikla, broke up his camj) on the Narbada, and 
marched in the direction of Barodah. It was his 
last chance, but it was a great one could he but jurodaii 
arrive before the English. Barodah was the seat of 
a Maratha dynastj^, and it was known that a large party at the 
court sympathised deeply with Nana Sahib. There were in the 
city only one company of Europeans and two native regiments, 
besides the troops of the Gaikwar, who were almost sure to join 
the rebels. Full of the hope raised by the prospects of hope 
before him, Tantia pushed on rapidly, marching 
from the banks of the Narbada thirty-four miles straight on 
end. He halted at Eajpura, took three thousand nine hundred 
rupees and three horses from the chief, of that 
place, and marched the next day for Ohhota Udaipur,* a^y mnes of"' 
only fifty miles from Barodah and connected with Barodah. 
it by a road. Could Jie arrive at and quit that 
place unmolested, his future, he thought, would be assured. 

But his pursuers were too manj‘. I left General Michel and 
Brigadier Parke, in the second week of November, 
at Gharwah, south of the Narbada, confident that discovers 
Tiintia’s progress to the south was barred, and that 
ho would endeavour to seek some means of recrossing 
into Malwa. Some clays ela|)sed before an accurate account of 
his movements reached Michel. That able officer displayed 
then not a moment’s hesitation as to the course to be followed. 
Becrossing the Narbada at the Barwani ford, he marched 
himself oh Mau, while he despatched Parke with a 
flying column of cavalry, mounted infantry, and two desjuiches 
guns, to pursue Tantia with the utmost speed that 
was possible. 

Parke carried out these instructions to the letter. Marching, 
in nine days, two hundred and forty-one miles, iJarko caches 
for the last twenty of which he was forced to thread TiJntiiC at 
his way through a dense jungle, he came up with 
Tantia on. the morning of the 1st of December, at 


C])hota Udaipur is a state in tbe Rewa Kantha district, the chief of which 
pa 3 ^s au annual tribute to the Gaikwar. It possesses an area of iii)Out eight 
hundred and seventy -three square miles. * 
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Gliliota Udaipur, just an hour or two after ho had reached 
that place. Considering the climate, the nature of tlie country, 
and the other, difficulties of the route, this march must ho con- 
sidered as rivalling any of which history makes record. 

The force commanded hy Parke consisted of two O-pounder 
guns Ilombay Artillery, fifty men 8th Hussars, fifty of the 
2ud Bombay Cavalry, a partj^ nf the jMaratlui horse 
inulor Kerr — which, after having disarmed the 
southern Maratha country, had been sent from the 
west to join Michel' — Moore’s Aden Horse, a hundred of the 
72nd Highlanders, mounted on camels, and a hundred and 
twenty -five Gujrati Irregular Horse. For the last twenty miles 
before reaching Chhota Udaipiir, this force had, as I have 
stated, threaded its way through a dense jungle, skilfully 
piloted hy Moore with his Aden Horse. On emerging 
from the jungle Moore perceived the rebels. He 
force!“^ instantly surprised their outlying picket. The 
ground beyond, the jungle was covered with large 
trees, brushwood, and tents still standing, and was so broken 
as to he very difficult for cavalry and artillery. As 
Us forefin -Pai'ke’s troops debouched on to it, he deployed his 
battle array, force, placing some of the 8th Hussars, of the 
Mardtha Horse aud the Aden horse on his right; 
the rest of the Maratha Horse, under Kerr, on his left, the 
72nd Highlanders flanking the two guns in his centre; the 
remainder of the cavalry in the rear. His whole front scarcely 
covered two hundred yards. The rebels meanwhile, roused to 
action, had formed up about six hundred yards di.stant. They 
numbered three thousand five hundred men and outflanked the 
British force on both sides. Tantia first endeavoured 
to tuin the British left, but Kerr, changing his 
front, charged with great impetuesity, and, driving 
the rebels from the field, jmrsued them for a con- 
siderable distance, lajdng sixty of them low, A similar attempt 
on the British zught was mot with equal success by the cavalry 
stationed there, Bannerman, of the Southern Maratha Horse, 
greatly distinguishing himself and killing four men with his 
own hands. In the pursuit a standard of the 5th Bengal 
Irregulars, hoime by the rebels, was captured. Whilst the 
wings were thus engaged, the two British guns hstd kept up 

* Tiintia adiuits that he was surprised on this occasion. 
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a heavy fire on the centre. Bnl it was not long 
needed. With the repulse of the flanking attacks 
the action terminated. A pursuit along the whole 
line then followed. 

This engagement was fatal to Tantia’s hopes regarding 
Barodah. Leaving his route to the westward, he 
tied northwards into the jungles of Bansw&'a, the 
southernmost principality of Eajputana, These 
jungles, extremely dense in their character, are 
inhabited principally by Bbils, a wild and tincivilised race, 
much given to plunder. Hemmed in on the south by the 
Narhadii, now for ever abandoned, on the west by Gujrat, 
now completely guarded by General Eoberts, and on the 
north and east by difScult ranges which separate it from 
tJdaipiir and Sirohi, and the passes across which are few and 
difficult, Tantia might have been excused if he had despaired 
of escape. But he did not despair. Eao Sahib was 
now his only companion, the Nawab of Bandah having 
in November taken advantage of the Eoyal Pro- 
clamation to surrender.* But these two men were, 
in this hour of sujireme danger, as cool, as hold, 
in resource, as at any previous period of their 

careers. ^ umlauated. 

And yet the British commanders had done their 
utmost to hem in Tantia. They really believed that at last they 
had him. The troops of Eoberts’s division were -piig cordon 
echeloned along the roads and paths and passes about tiiem 
leading from Bans war a to the west. On that side 
escape was impossible. A force detached from 
Nimach under Major Eocke guarded the passes to the north and 
north-west. Another column sent from Man, under Colonel 
Benson, commanded at the moment hy Colonel Somerset, 
watched the passes leading eastward and south-eastward, whilst 
Tantia was cut off from the south by his recent pursuers, 
greatly strengthened hy flying detachments, from Burhanpur 
and from Khandesh. To add to his difficulties, the Bhil 
inhabitants of the jungles of Banswara, far from aiding him, 
followed his track as the vulture follows the wounded hare, 
anxious for the moment when she shall lie down and .succumb. 

But, undaunted, Tantia pressed deeper into the jungles. On 
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* To be hereafter referred to.’ 



Tiintiii after Deogarh Baria * he found that hut a small 

many movi- portion of Ms force was with him. He halted there 
two days, to allow his men to reunite. This result 
haVing been obtained, he, on the 10th of December., 
entered Banswara. Here he halted a^d^'J) his men plundering 
sixteen or seventeen camel-loads of cloth from Ahmadabad. He 
probably would have halted here longer but that informa- 
tion reached liim that Colonel Somerset’s brigade was closing 
up from Eatlam,| Disturbed by this information, 
*uTrise marched in a nearly north-westerly direction to 

bdlpfir, Salumha, an isolated fort belonging to the Etoa of 
tJdaipur, encircled by hills, in the heart of the 
Lravali range. , It was a strong position, commanding the 
approaches to XJdaipur. Here Tantia obtained some supplies, 
of which he was greatly in need, and set off the following day 
in the hope of surprising Udaipur. But the British had received 
information of his movements, and Major Eooke’s 
micke ar^*^** column had taken up a position at ilBhansror, whence 
Bhdnsror, it would he easy for him to cover Udaipffr or to fall 
on Tantia as he emerged from the northern passes. 
Discovering this obstacle before he had committed himself too 
far, Tantia turned sharply to the north-east and took up a 
moves back po®^tion at the village of Bbilwara,| in the densest 
into the part of the jungle. Here, it is said, Tantia and his 
Slenites^ followers debated the advisability of surrendering, 
regarding But tbe intelligence which reached them during 
aurrender. their deliberations that Man Singh was at hand, and 
? dnsTit Brince Firuzshah was advancing to their assist- 

against i . ^1106, induced them to persevere in their resistance, 

give one more chance to Fortune. 

Tiintia halted two days at Bhilwara and then made for 
Tartabgarh, the capital of the Eujah of the state of 
The English that name. His probable line of route had been 
well divined by the English general. But he, too, 
had received information of Firuzsbah’s movements, 
it was necessary to arrange to meet him also. 
For this purpose, Somerset had been despatched with 


s the capital of a state of the same name as Hewa Kaiitha, 
ujrat. 

Y miles to the west of Ujjen. 

if the same name on the road between Nnnacli and Nasir- 
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a ligM column to Agra, Eocke had been moved to tahe his 
place at Partabgarh, whilst Parke, plunging into the jungles 
from the westward, was rapidly following on th^ track of the 
fugitives. 

It thus happened that when, at 4 o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 26th of December, Tilntia and his followers 
emerged from the jungles close to Partabgarh, he ivom 

found himself free to face with Major Eocke. That tiie .jungles, 
officer, not having a sufficient number of men at his 
disposal to close the three passes, had taken up a position about 
two miles from the jungles, whence ,he could march to anj" 
point at which the rebels might threaten to debouch, provided 
he had any information of their movements. On this occasion 
he had no such information. His force, too, was, as I have 
said, small, consisting only of two hundred infantry, two guns, 
and a handful of native cavalry. He had no chance, 
however, of assuming the offensive. Tantia marched 
straight at him, and kept him engaged for two 
hours, a sufficient timi^to enable his elephants and baggage to> 
clear the pass. Seeing this result gained, Tantia, ,n,tTdir 3 
who had thus, in spite of his many foes, escaped towards Man- 
from the trap, marched. in the direction of Mandesar, 
and halted for the night within six miles of that 
place. Thence he marched very rapidly — in three days — to 
Zirapdr, a hundred miles east-south-east of Himach, thus 
returning to the part of the country almost directly south of 
Gwaliar. 

But the English were at his heels. Benson, who had resumed 
command of the Man column, had received excellent inform- 
ation regarding Tantia’s movements from Captain Hutchinson, 
one of the assistants to Sir Eobert Hamilton. He pushed on 
after Tantia, then, marching thirty-five miles a day, 
caught him lip at Zirapur the very day he had 
arrived there. Tantia, completely surprised, fled at zintjiur. 
without fighting, leaving six of his elephants ty 
behind hiin, and pushed northwards to Barod. 

Here another surprise followed him. Somerset had reached 
Zii-iipiir the morning after Tantia had left it. He had two 
horse- artillery guns with him. Taking fresh horses from the 
ammiiniticli wagons, he attached them to Benson’s two gains. 
With these four guns, and the ammunition contained in the 
limber, Somerset started at once, and, marking seventy miles 
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’.scfiun-ht forty-eight hours, came upon Tfintia at Earod. 

tbm by After an action fought in the usual Tantia Topi' 
MidSateii. rebels fled to Nahargarh in the Kot:i 

territory. Here Tsintia was fired at by the Kilaclar,’'^ 
Moving out of range, he halted for'’' the night, llao Siihib 
then sent a messenger to summon Man Sing, the chief i:o 
whom I have referred in an earlier portion of this chapter as 
having rebelled against Sindhia, who had appointed to meet 
him at this place. On Man Singh’s arrival the 
rebels moved to Paron, whore they halted two days. 
They then pushed northwards towards Indragarh. 
On reaching the banks of the Chambal, Man Singh, for some 
unexplained reason, left them. On the 13th of January they 
reached Indragarh,f where Piruzshah, with his bodyguard and 
the mutinied 12th Irregulars, met them. To 
Finizsiiiih. ascertain how this had been possible, I must return 
to the movements of General Napier and the Central 
Indian force. 

I left General Napier just after he and his lieutenants had, 
The story September, expelled Man Singh from 

reverts to the Gwaliar territory. His detached parties still 

Ihpler! continued to operate in the districts to the west and 

south-west of Gwaliar, bordering on Hajputana, and 
the work which those parties accomplished was of a most useful 
character. In this manner passed the months of October and 
November, but iu December Gwaliar was invaded by a now 
enemy. 

The pseudo-prince, Piruzshah, already mentioned in these 
Firuz-inih i'-is expulsion from Mandesar by 

Durand in November, 1857, pi'uceeded -with his 
followers to Itoliilkhand to try conclu.sion.s with the 'British in 
that quarter. Expelled from Eohilkliand by Lord Clyde, ho 
entered Oudh, and cast in his lot with the irre- 
Sh'and concilablcs who, to the last, refused submission to 
RohiikhaTid, the paramount power. It wa.s only when the 
native cause was absolutely lost in that province, 
that Piruzshah, reading the glowing accounts of his achieve- 
ments which Tantia Topi regularly transmitted from tlio 


* A'iladdr— the commandant of a fort. 

t Indraffarh is a fort and town in the Bundf state, forty-five miles uoi-t,h-eu.st 
Kota. 
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Cliam'bal and tlie Narbada, determined to march to 

the assistance of one whom be could not but consider 

as a worthy ally. At the time that he arriwed At Topi;' 

this resolution he was at a place called Bisuah, not 

far from Sitapiir. Marching rapidly from that place, he crossed 

the Ganges on the 7th of December, cut the telegraph wire on 

the grand trunk road, and spread the report that he 

was about to proceed north-westwards. Instead of 

that, he took the road to Itawah, baffled a gallant pursuit, 

attempt made by Lientenant Forbes,’* accompanied 

by Mr. Hume and Captain Doyle — who lost his life — to stop 

him at Harchandpilr, ont-marched a column led by Brigadier 

Herbert from Kanhpiir to pursue him, crossed the 

Jamnah on the 9th, and moved off in the direction 

of Jhdnsf. He marched with such speed that on the country. 

17th he had arrived in the vicinity of Eanod, a 

large town fifty miles north-east of Giinah. It was here he 

encountered his first check. 

General, now become, Sir Eobert, Napier, had received timely 
intimation regarding the course pursued by Firuz- 
shdh, and he had sent out detachments to watch the f |i"j 

roads which that chieftain would probably follow, movements, 
On the morning of the 12th of December he 
received from the commander of one of these, Captain 
McMahon, 14th Light Dragoons, located near the confluence 
of the Jamnah, Chambal, and Sind rivers, information to the 
effect that the rebels had ])assed into the Lohar district of 
Kuchwaghar, a tract of country often under water. Believing, 
from this, that their course would he up the jungles 
of the Sind river, Napier marched at 2 o’clock that 
day with a lightly-equipped force, intending to 
proceed to Dabra on the Jbansi road, thence, according to the 
information he might receive, to intercept the enemy. 


For his services in the Itawali district Lieutenant Forbes received, the 
thanks of the Governor-General, published in General Orders. At the close of 
the war he was gazetted to be major if as soon as he should attain the rank of 
captain. 

t Two Bombay light field-battery guns, Gapt. G. G. Brown ; a hundred and 
fifty men lith,Jji'ght. Dragoons, Major Prettijohn; a hundred men 2ud G waliar 
Mardtha Horse, Captain Smith ; a hundred and seventeen men 71,st IIiglilauder.s, 
Major Eich ; fifty men 25th Bombay Native Infantry, Lieutenant Forbes 5 forty 
camels, Gwaliar Cauiel Corps, Captain Templer. v t ^ • 
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Kapier halted that evening at Antri. At 2 o’clock the 
following morning, however, he was roused by an 
Scutate con message from the political agent at Gwaliar, 

ceptfona re”" Charters Macpherson, to the efi’ect that information 
enmy’ 9 *^^ he had received led him to believe that the rebels 
movements would pass by Gohad, north of Gwaliar, Instead, 
then, of pushing on to Diibra, Napier halted till the 
post should arrive with letters containing the grounds ibr the 
belief expressed by Macpherson. He did well not to act upoih 
it without duo caution, for at half-past 10 o’clock the tahsildar 
of Antri came to him to state that he had just ridden in from 
Diibra, and bad seen there the smoke of the staging 
bungalow which the rebels were then burning, and 
a that they were taking a soxith-westerly direction, 
fronuhe The exprcss from Gwaliar had just come in time to 
bafifle the accurate conceptions of Napier’s brain, for, 
‘ had it not arrived, he would have caught them at 
the very spot he had selected. 

There was nothing for it now but to march southwards. 
Leaving Antri, then, immediately, Napier proceeded 
^rsuL great rapidity in that direction. At Bitaur, 

and ap- which he reached on the llth, he learned the rebels 

t™reMs. were only nine miles in front of him. He pressed 

forward, then, and at that place, the Gwaliar 
Maratha Horse, for the first time under fire, came in contact 
with the rear-guard of the enemy, and greatly distinguished 
themselves. 

Napier continued the pursuit through Narwar, and leaving 
there the greater portion of the infantry and all the artillery, 
who could not keep up with him, took with him only thirty- 
eight men of the 71st Highlanders on camels, all his cavaliy, 
including twenty-five of the Balandshahr horse ho found 
halted at Narwar, and, proceeding with the utmost 
speed, reached Enndd on the morning of the 17 th 
before the rebels had arrived there. His divination 
that they would make their way through the jungles of the 
Sind river had proved to he perfectly accurate. 

Niruzshiih, indeed, had preferred the more circuitous and 
FiniOTiirfh difficult road through the jungles to the easier but 
ifjnorant tiiat more open route followed by Napier. Naturally he 
wished to make his way unseen, and thus to elfect, 
with an unbeaten force, the contemplated junction 
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wiili Tantia Topi. As it was, lie had marched on a line almost 
parallel to that followed by the English leader, and it was only 
the temptation to leave the jungle cover to sack. Ranod which 
had savk him from an attack the previous da,y. But Rapier 
had now reached Ranod before him, a:^ the sacking 
of the place was likely to he more difficult than he that place, 
had anticipated. Full, however, of confidence and 
•utterly ignorant of the arrival of the English, Firuzshah 
marched on that eventful morning against Ranod, guided by a 
zamindar of the locality, his army forming an irregular mass 
extended in a front of nearly a mile. t • i f 

Napier had scarcely time to form up the 14th Light 
Dragoons, when the rebels were within a few yards 
of him. The Gwaliar Maratha horse had_ been ^rcc. 
impeded in crossing a deep ravine by the I’l^mg- 
camels, and were a little behind. The force actually engaged 
consisted of a hundred and thirty-three 14tli Light Dragoons 
under Major Prettijohn, sixty of the Maratha Horse uM^^^ 
Captain F. H. Smith, aJid thirty-eight of the 71st Highlanders 
under Captain Smith, mounted on camels, and guided by 

^^A?soonl?the rebels had arrived within charging distance, 
Prettijohn and his hundred^ and thirty-three light 
dragoons dashed into their midst. charges 

completely doubled them up. Though individuals them, and 
amongst them fought bravely, the mass made 
stand whatever. Their one thought seemed to he to try and 
escape. They were in full flight before the Maratha 
Horse could come upon the scene, in time only defeats, 
to participate in the pursuit. That p'orsuit was 
continued for seven miles, the rebels losing six elephants, 
several horses and ponies, and many arms. They left a hundred 
and fifty dead bodies on the ground before Ranod, including 
those of some native officers of the 12th Irregulars, the murderers 
of the gallant Holmes. Prettijohn _ having been 
severely %vounded before the pursuit began, the them, 
command of the dragoons devolved on Captain _ 

Need and that ofiicer estimated the loss of the rebels m the 
ours ait at three hundred. On the British side the wounded 
ainoimted lo sixteen; one of these died subsequently of his 

"‘''Flruzshaii led the fugitives in the direction of Chanderi, 
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Learning, however, tliat one British force''- haci 
makcRfor Bioved towards Kfinod from Jliiinsi, and another f 
Lalitpiir to Ohanderi, ho snddeniy -hirned 
jmigcs. westward, passing fsagarh and Pucliar, and rmjde 
for the j-angles of Ardni. Passing uea^ llampiir, hot-wueu Giinah 
and Sironj, he came suddenly upon forty men of the 1st Bombay 
Lancers, under Lieutenant Stack, escorting clothing and re- 
mounts to Brigadier Smith. He at once attacked 
o/stack? leading files of those forty men. His followers 

had in fact captured the clothing and made prisoner 
of one trooper, when Stack gallantly brought up the rest of his 
men, and, skirmishing Avith the rebels, caioied the remainder of 
his charge -to Giinah. The rebels then pushed on to Aroni. 

Meanwhile, Captain W. Eioe, 25th Bombay Native 
fromolnab"'* * * § Infantry, a noted tiger-slayer, had been ordered 
Mruz^hah with a Small column j from Giinah to intercept 
their retreat. At Bardd, on the 22nd of December, 
he learned from a horse-dealer, Avho had been robbed by them, 
that the rebels ivere encamped near ^the village of Sarpiir, 
eleven miles distant. Leaving his camp standing under charge 
of forty-two men, Eicc set off that night, and, outmarching the 
guns with his infantry, surprised the enemy at 
11 r.M. The surprise -vA^as so complete that the 
rebels made no resistance, but ran off at once, 
leaving a hundi-ed horses, several camels, many arms, and much 
clothing. Prom this point Piruzshah made the best 
Finizshiib of his Way, unmolested, to Eajgarh, hoping to meet 
for ‘indra"* there Tiintia Topi. He lingered there for a fe-w 
hp days AV'aiting for his ally, but, learning that Brigadier 

Tiintia' Topf. Smith was on his truck, he made for Imlragarh, 
where, on the 13th of January, he effected the 
junction in the manner already related. § 

1 left Brigadier Somerset at Bared, liaving, after his march 
of seventy miles in forty-eight hours, driven Tantia 
w-iSfBdtisij place. Brigadier Smith, who had been 

Miumns!* posted at Sironj, had, after Napier had driven Firuz- 
shiih southwards, moved in pmrsuit of him from that 

* Bnder Brigadier Ainslie. 

t IMer Colonel Liddell. .t, 

j Two 9-pounders, ninety Royal Engineers, fifty-five SiJth Foot, a hundred 
and fifty 25th Native Infantry, a hundred and forty Meade’s Horse. 

§ Page 250. 
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; place, and Iiad been near Barod whon ‘Somerset beat Tantia 
• there. He was now moving on Indragarh in pursuit of 
Firuzshah. Genei’al Michel was at this time — earjy in January 
1859 — at Chapra, ten or twelve miles due north of Barod. 
Tlience he directed Colonel Becher to join him 'with all the 
cavalry under his command. He had previously ordered 
Brigadier Honner, commanding the Nasirabad brigade, to march 
in a north-easterly direction towards Indragarh, watching 
whilst he did so the fords between that place and Kota. To 
, complete the investment of the ^rebels, Brigadier Showers, 
moving with a light column from Agra, had taken up a position 
' at Kushalgaih, north-east of the Bands river. 

Escape now seemed absolutely impossible. Hemmed in by 
! Napier on the north and north-east,* Showers on 
the north-west, Somerset on the east, Smith on the 
; south-east, Michel and Benson on the south, and the rebels, 
Honner on the south-west and west, how was it 
possible for the man who had so long defied pursuit to break 
through the net closing aronnd him? It did, in. veiy deed, 
j seem impossible. . It will be seen, nevertheless, that the resources 
of the rebel leader were not yet entirely exhausted. 

Tantia had joined Firuzshah at Indragarh on the 13th of 
J anuary. But Indragarh was no safe resting-place. 

He had sure information that two English columns dewing 
were , marching on it. Strange it was, however, himself to 
that, whilst he received the fullest details regarding suiTounded, 
the movements of the various columns which had 
so long pursued him, and of Napier’s troops, he had heard not a 
I word of Showers’ movement. Believing, then, that 
‘ a way of escape in a north-westerly direction lay “crtlpTiiii 

1 before him, he made a forced march to Dewasa, a by^ uortiii- 

I large fortified town about midway between Jaipiir path^ 
and Bharatpiir. 

[ Showers heard of Tantia’s arrival at Dewasa as soon as the 

speed of his scouts could convey the news. A 
i j. j Showers sur- 

message to the same eiiect was oonveyea over a prises Mm at 
longer distance to Honner. Both brigadiers set out 


Amongst those who penned him in was a fljing column under Colonel 
ScudaTiiore, consisting of ttvo guns, one squadron 14th Light Dragoons, fifty 
men of Meade’s Horse, and a hundred men of the SGth, commanded hj the 
daring Brockiuau. This column scoured the jungles for three weeks, chasing, 
but never coming up with, Tantia Topi or Man Singh. * 
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imBiediately ; Imt Showers, starting from Kiislialgarli and 
having the shorter road to traverse, arrived first. Showers 
entered the town on the morning of the 16th, just as Tantia, 
Eao Sahib, and Firuzshah were holding a council of war. 
How they escii])od was a miracle — fey were completely sur- 
prised. “ The English force surprised us there,” writes Tantia 
in his journal. About three hundred of his followers were 
killed or disabled, the remainder succeeded in escaping. 

Whither? Every pass seemed closed to them. But the 
English columns from the south-west closing too 
Tiintiii avaiid rapidly on Dewasa, had just left one opening — the 
oae loopawie opeiiiiig wliich, turning as it were the J aipur terri- 
toesciipe tory, led into Marwar. Of this Tantia and his 
followers availed themselves, and marched Tvith all 
the speed of which they were capable towards the city which gives 
its name to the principality. Passing hy Alwar they turned 
toSii-ar westwards, and reached Sikar on the 21st, They 
“ were encamped there that night when Holmes, who 

had been sent from Nasirabad with a small party of the 83rd 
and the 12th Bombay Native Infantiy and four guns, fell upon 
them, after marching fifty-four miles through a 
■wiicre sandy country in twenty-four hours. The surprise 
ratcbes^and Complete. The rebels abandoned horses, camels, 
defeats iiim. aud even arms, and fled in the utmost confusion. A 
few days later six hundred of them surrendered to 
the Eajah of Bikanir. 

This defeat inaugurated the break-up of Tdntia’s army. On 
that very day Firuzshah and the 12th Irregulars separated 
from him. Since his wanderings in the Banswdra jungles, 
Tantia had been on very bad terms with Eiio Sahib, and the 
day after the defeat their quarrel came to an issue. “ I told 
him,” writes Tantia, “ that I could flee no longer, and that, 
whenever J saw an opportunity for leaving him, I would do 
so.” Some Thakurs related to Man Singh had joined Tantia 
that morning, and with them Tantia loft the force to proceed 
ill the direction of Paron, having as followers only “ two ])andits 
to cook his food, and one sais'^' (groom), two horses and n. pony.” 
In the Paron jungle Tantia met Eajah Man Singh. “ 'Why did 
you leave your force? ” asked the Eajah. “ You have not acted 
right in so doing.” Tantia replied, “ I was tired'' of running 


* “ TIio groom,” adds Tantiii, “ left me aud ran off after coming two stages. 
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away, and I will remain witli you whether I have done right 
' or wrong’.” In fact, after the long chase, he felt that he 'was 
I beaten. 

j Meanwhile, Eao Sahib, still with some three or four thousand 
* followers, pushed first w>-e^twards, then to the south, and reached 
Kushani, west of Ajmir, about eighty miles east of Jodhpur, on 
the 10th of February. But the avenger was on his track, 
xionner, who had arrived too late for the rebels at Dewasa, had, 
after some inevitable delay, discovered the route they had 
' taken. He set out in pursuit on the 6th, and, marching very 

' rapidly, reached Kushani on the morning of the 10th, having 

1 accomplished a hundred and forty-five miles in four days. 

Finding Eao Sahib there, he attacked and defeated him, killing 
about two hundred of his followers. Eao Sahib fled southwards 
to the Chhatarbuj Pass and reached it on the 15th. Somerset, 
coming from the east, arrived within a few miles of it the same 
I day. Unfortunately, no one with him knew the country, and 
many precious hours were spent in reconnoitring, hours which 
; the Eao utilised in threading the pass. Finding, however, that 
the British were still close to him, the Eao turned down to the 
Banswara jungles, closely pursued. Finding the passes leading 
to the south and east closed, the Eao then moved to the north-east 
and passed by Partabgarh, where Tantia had encountered Major 
Eocke only a few weeks before. As he fled before Somerset, 

‘ who followed closely on his track, there occurred a 

great diminution of his followers. Like Tantia, ^^rupand 
I these were “ tired of running away.” The majority disperse? 

I of them fell out of the line during the retreat, threw 

i away their arms, and quietly took the road to their homes. 

Some of them, Muhammadans from Kanhpiir and Bareli, about 
I two hundred in number, gave themselves up. The chiefs and 

I the other irreconcilables made their way to the Sironj jungles, 

; where, sometimes disguised as mendicants, sometimes acting as 
! marauders, they tried to obtain food from the villagers. Organised 

oj)position to the British Government had disappeared. 

■ Of the chiefs of this long campaign, five still remained in 

whose fate the reader is naturally interested. These 1 

five were Eao Sahib, Firuzshah, Man Singh, and ‘ • | 

! Ajit Singh, and la.st and greatest of all, the leading spirit of ; 

the dram?,, the Maratha Tantia Topi. Eao Sahib wandered 
, from place to place till the year 1862. In that year lie was 

I arrested in the hills north of the Panjab, disguised as a pilgrim.. 


VOL. V. 
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and TOS sent down to Kanhpnr. There he was tried and found 
gnilty on four separate charges of instigating, and having been 
accessory to, t^ie murder of Europeans, and on a fifth of having 
been a leader of the rebellion. He was hanged on the 20th of 
August of the same year. Firuzshah was more successful in 
Firiwshiib eluding the vigilance of his pursuers, for he fled, 
nns a . disguise of a pilgrim, to Kurbehla, where, ten 

years ago, he was still living. The fate of the other two differed 
in some respects from theirs ; their case constitutes in itself an 
episode. 

The Paron jungles, in which Tantia Topi and Man Singh 
. were hiding, constituted a portion of the large 
i an mg . estates of Narwar, of which Sindhia had un- 

justly deprived the latter. Here they were safe, safe absolutely, 
so long as each shonld remain true to the other, for no mere 
retainer of Man Singh would betray his master or his master’s 
friend. The clear and acute intellect of Sir Eohert Hapier had 
recognised this fact the moment he received the 
Sir Robert report that the two chiefs in question had separated 
themselves from their army and taken refuge in the 
Miin Singh, jungles. He had at once felt certain that to capture 
Tantia Topi the preliminary step was to gain Man 
Singh, No star of lesser magnitude would suffice. Kow, there 
were strong grounds for believing that it might be possible to 
gain Man Singh. He was a chief of ancient lineage, of lofty 
birth, horn to great possessions. To avenge himself on Sindhia 
for confiscating a portion of those possessions, he had lost every- 
thing except the affection of his dependants and the ground on 
which he slept ; he had imperilled his head. Thenceforward, 
so long as he remained unreconciled to his liege lord, there was 
no prospect in the present — no hope in the future. On such a 
man, driven to desperation, become from a feudal lord an out- 
cast, what might not bo the effect of an offer of free and absolute 
pardon, with tho prospect of intercession wth Sindhia for the 
restoration of some portion of his property? 

Impressed with this idea, Napier resolved to try the experi- 
Vmiorsmii- I* happened that on the 27th of Eehruaty 

Moade to * Sir Eohei’t had directed Meade, of Meade’s Horse, 
Sirsnniio Commanded a detachment'^ at Bijraon, to 


A hundred men 3rd Bombay Europeans, a liuudred men 9th Bombay Native 
Infantry, a Imndred men i4th Bombay Native Infantry, fifty men ivreadeh Iltirso. 
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Moade gains 
the confi- 
dence of an 
influential 
fdend of 
Miin Singh. 


fn tally proceed to Sirsimao, to dislodge tkence any party of 
rebels in the vicinity, to keep open his commnnications with 
Giinah, and, in conjunction with Major Little’s force at Para- 
want, to clear the roads^to Amroa, Agar, Thanah, 

Eajgarh, and Sipri. Eapier further instructed him to open the 
to attack Man Singh and Tantia Topi, then wander- jaugiea- 
iiig in the jungles, whenever opportunity should offer. 

Meade reached Sirsimao on the 3rd of March, found the place 
desertedj opened a communication that evening with 
Little, and, in co-operation with him, was engaged 
from the 5th to the 8th of March in clearing a road- 
way up the rugged and densely- wooded pass. But, 
before leaving Sirsimao, Meade had ascertained that 
the old thakur who held that village, Naraiyan Singh 
by name, was connected with Man Singh, and possessed much 
influence in the neighbourhood. On the morning of the 8th 
this man and his followers came to a village some four or five 
miles distant from the pass up which the English troops were 
working, and showed fin evident desire to communicate with 
Meade. Meade, feeling the great importance of obtaining the 
submission of so influential a personage, proceeded to the village, 
reassured the old man, who was at first nervous and alarmed, 
by his tact and kind manner, and induced him to return to 
Sirsimao with his followers. He saw the thakur again that 
evening at the village, and drew from him a promise to bring 
the diwan or confidental agent of Man Singh to him within two 
or three days, and to do all in his power to induce M4n Singh 
himself to surrender. 

The old man kept his word. On the 11th Meade had a long 
interview with the diwan. Through him he offered 
to Man Singh the conditions he was empowered to 
offer-~ar guarantee of life and subsistence. He fur- akaiSingb, 
ther requested the diwan to find out the Rajah’s 
family and household, to invite them to come to his campi, to 
promise them, should they comply, to do everything in his 
power for their comfort, to assure them that they should not he 
molested by the officials of the Gwaliar Durbar or hy any one 
else. With the diwan he likewise sent one letter 
addressed tp the family, reiterating his invitation liimBf’safwy 
and his promise, and another addressed to Eajah famn 

Man Singh himself, inviting him to surrender, lie ^ . ”** ' 
impressed, moreover, upon the diwan the primary necessity of 
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hriBging in the ladies first, feeling sure that the Eajah would 
follow. 

It is at this 'point of the stoiy that the action of Sir Eohert 
Napier comes in. That officer, acquainted with 
Meade’s proceedings in tlie matter just described, 
and fully appro^ring of them, had become naturally 
impatient when day followed day and no result issued from a 
beginning so promising. He waited a week after the interview 
with the diwan, and when, at the expiration of that time, no 
tidings had boon received regarding the Kiinis or the Eajah, he 
determined to put greater xwessure upon the latter. Ho wrote, 
then, on the 18th of March to Meade, directing him to leave his 
road-work, as “ it is of great importance that the pressure upon 
Man Singh should not be relaxed till he comes in. 
Your letter of the 11th inst. gave hopes of certain 
parts of Man Singh’s family coming in, but, as your 
letter of the 13th makes no allusion to the subject, the Brigadier 
General concludes that the proposals have not been renewed.” * 

Sir Eohert added that, notwithstanding that Meade had no 
information on the subject, he had grounds for believing that 
Man Singh had frequently been in the vicinity of the British 
force ; that he had frequented places called Garla, Hatrf, Bhir- 
wan, and Mahudi’a ; that he had been supplied with provisions 
from the last-named place. He accordingly directed Meade to 
to nt res- on Agar, and to make a road up the Mushairi 

Mire^orfML Pass through the jungles from that place by GarI4 
Hatri to Mahudrd; and at the same time to 
exercise pressure upon the diwan at Sirsimao by 
threatening to quarter his force there. 

Jn conformity with these instructions Meade marched to the 
Mushairi Pass. He found the people in that part of the country 
extremely hostile to the British. Not a man would give him 
information. His surprise was great, then, when, on the 26th 
M'fji Singh’s March, the Eajah’s diwan and his own confidential 
fativiy Mir. Servant conducted into camp the ladies of the Eajah’s 
household and their attendants, some seventy per- 
sons, Meade received them kindly, and sent them 
on to one of the Eajah’s villages near Sipri, His servant like- 
wise informed him that he had seen Man Singh four times, and 


* From Assistant AcJ-iutant-Gencral to Captain Meade, dated 18th March, 
1850. 
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tliat be had expressed his intention to give himself up in two 
or three days — a statement which was confirmed by the diwan, 

Meade continued his march to Mahiidra, sending a party of 
horse in front of him with the Eajah’s diwan and a 
munslu,*’ whom he instructed to open at once a a^reesto ^ 
communication with Man Singh. On the 31st he 
received at Mahiidra the Bajah’s final offer to sur- 
render on certain conditions. To some of these Meade declined 
to agree. Finally he induced him to come in on the following 
conditions : — 1st, that he should he met at some distance from 
the camp by a native of position — a ceremony the omission of 
•which is, to a native of rank, an insult ; 2nd, that he should 
not be made over to the Gwaliar Durbar, but should remain in 
the English camp ; 3rdly, that, after staying two or three days 
in camp, he should be allowed to proceed to his home at Mauri, 
near Sipri, whither the females of his family had 
gone, to re-equip himself in a manner befitting his 
rank. On’ the 2nd of April Man Singh entered the ‘ • 

British camp. 

Tantia Topi was still at large; but Tantia, without Man 
Singh, Man Singh reconciled to his enemies, was 
assailable. Now had arrived the time to play upon ^ychfonrsed 
the more selfish instincts of the Elijah. He had life, tbrougii the 
and security for his life; but what was life to a 
born feudal chieftain without consideration, without 
esteem, without position ? What was life to a vassal loi'd of 
Sindhia, disowned and hated by his sovereign? The first 
feeling of satisfaction at escape from death passed, and life to 
such a man in such a position would become a burden. But 
could not the position be ameliorated ? Yes — a signal service — 
a deed for wmich men would be grateful — that wmuld remove 
the still remaining obstacles to a return to his position among 
the nobles of his country. 

On feelings such as these Meade worked with tact and skill. 
In many conversations which he had with the Eajah 
during the 2nd and 3rd of April he urged him to Meade wfe 
peiTorni some service ^vmca Bhouid entitle linn to feelings, 
consideration. His reasoning had so much effect, 
that when, at 11 o’clock on the night of the second day — the 


A immslu is, literally, a writer or secretary. It is often used in India 
to signify a tutor, an instructor. Here it is used in its literal sense. 
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3rd — information reached Meade that the uncle of Man, Singh, 
Ajifc Singh, already mentioned in these pages, lay, with a hand 
of men, fifteen miles distant, in the jungle, Man 
voiuiftews to Sfngh volunteered to accompany the force of a hnn- 
accompany tired and fifty men, at tjie head of which Meade 
attempt " “ immediately started. The little force reached at 
daybreak the place where Ajit Singh had been 
marked clown, only to discover that he and his hand 
had moved off during the night. Meade pushed on in search of 
him, some seven miles further, to a place where the jungle was 
so dense that cavalry were useless. Ajit Singh and his men 
were actually in this jungle, hut, before Meade could surround 
them, they became aware of the presence of enemies, and sue- 
u cl ceeded in getting away. Ko one was more mortified 
escaiXto than Man Singh. Ajit Singh was his uncle ; Ajxt 
Siflmion comrade on the battlefield, his 

abettor in his revolt against Sindhia, and, although 
in his fury at Man Singh’s apostasy, as he regarded it, in sur- 
rendering to the English, he had threatened to take his life, 
yet he stood to Man Singh ifi. a relation than which 
S moi-ai de? scarcely be a closer between man and man 

i)asement. — friend, Comrade, uncle, — and yet Man Singh 

grieved bitterly that this man had not been cap- 
tured by his enemies. It was a first step in moral debasement 
— a prelude to one still lower ! 

During the three days which followed, close observation 
satisfied Meade that Tantia Topi was in the Paron jungles, and, 
working daily on Man Singh’s longing desire for restoration to 
his former position jf he persuaded Mm to acknow- 
ledge that he knew where Tantiji was. Prom this 
moment ho had made up Ms mind to betray him. 
His only anxiety now was lest Tantia should slip through his 
fingers. At that very time, to his knowledge, Tantia was de- 
bating whether or not he should rejoin Firuzshah. Tantia had 

* Ajit Singh and his band were so terrified hy their narrow escape, that they 
inarched seventy or eighty miles on end, not halting till they joined the other 
rebels near Si'ronj. 

t “I have done all I could by kind and encouraging counsel to urge him 1o 
establish, hy so signal an act of service ” (the betrayal of Tiintia Topi), liis 
claim to the consideration of G-overninent, promised him by Sir R.^Hamiiton iu 
his tele^am of the 27th ultimo.” — Major Meade to Sir R. Napier, the Sth of 
April, 1859. Sir R. Hamilton’s telegram was to the effect that, if Man Singli 
surrendered, his life wouldtbe s|iared and his claims ivouid receive consideration. 
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even sent iiis emissaries to Meade’s camp to consult Tiim on 
tlie subject. Were Tantia to go, the chance would 
be lost. No thought of old comradeship, of the.ties 
of honour, weighed with him for a moment. He 'rantid Topf, 
’would at once betray hiai, if 

Yes, — if he could himself recover his position. That was his 
one thought. “In the course of this forenoon” (the 7th of 
April), wrote Meade, “ I learnt from Pribhii Lai that he thought 
Man Singh would do as I v?-ished, but that he was desirous of 
having Sir E. Hamilton’s general assurance of ‘consideration’ 
for such a service reduced to some specific promise, 
and that his ambition was to have Shahabad, Pauri, dera^tioiff' 
or some other portion of the ancient raj of Narwar, 
guaranteed to him in the event of his efforts to apprehend 
Tantia Topi being successful.” 

It was quite out of Meade’s jDower to make any such ]3romise ; 
he could only assure him that he “ might rely on any claim 
he might’ establish being faithfully considered by 
Government.” Unab],e to extract more, Man Singh chSre rfd 
clutched at the prospect which this vague promise 
offered, and consented to betray his friend. 

Then came Meade’s diffionlty. To seize such a man as Tdntia 
Topi great caution was required. Tantia had many 
spies in the British camp, and to have sent a Euro- a^pany^of^^ 
pean on such a duty would have been sufficient to 
warn the victim. Eventually Meade decided to send Sife singfa. 
a party of the 9th Bombay Native Infantry on the 
service, under an intelligent native officer. The orders ho gave 
to this native officer were simply to obey the directions of Man 
Singh, and to apprehend any suspicious characters he might point 
out. The name of Tantia Topi was not mentioned, and 
the men had no idea of the actual duty on which they were 
proceeding. 

Whilst Meade was thus negotiating with Man Singh, Tantia 
Topi had lain quiet in the Paron jungles. Shortly 
after his arrival there, and some days before Mfln JutheilX’ 
Singh had surrendered, Tantia had, with the ap- 
proval of that Eajaii, sent to obtain information Manslugii! 
regarding the position of his old comrades. The 
reply brought to him was that to the number of eight or nine 
thousand men they were in the Sixonj jungles ; that Eao Sahib 
had left them, but that Eiruzshah, the Aaahapani Nawab, and 
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Imam All, 'Wirdi-major of tte 5tli Irregulars, were tliore. Tlie 
last-named also sent him a letter begging Tantia to join them. 
It was on. the seceipt of this letter that, on the oth of April, 
Tantia sent to consult Man Singh as to the course he should 
adopt. Tantia was well aware that ^lan Singh had surren- 
dered, yet he trusted him implicitly. He had placed himself 
quite in his power, and had chosen his actual hiding-place on 
the recommendation of the retainer to whose care Hhin Singh 
had consigned him with these words : “ Stop wherever this man 
takes you ! ” 

To Tantia’s message Man Singh replied that he would come 
in three days to see him, and that then they would 
MdnSingb decide on the action to he taken. Man Singh more 
S^l'afeieep, than kept his word. At midnight on the third day, 
the 7 th of April, he came to the hiding-place—- 
followed at a distance by the Bombay Sipahis. 
Meade’s Tantia was asleep. Asleep he was seized, roughly 
awakened, and conveyed to Meade’s camp. He 
arrived there by sunrise on the moiming pi the 8th. 

Meade marched him into Sipri and tried him by court-martial. 

He was charged with having been in rebellion and 
ta a Waged war against the British Government 

court-martial, between June, 1857, and December, 1858, in certain 
specified instances. No other charge was brought 
against him. 

His defence was simple and straightforward. It ran thus : 

“I only obeyed, in all things that I did, my master’s 
defend! oidei's, i.c., the Nana’s orders, up to the capture of 
Kalpi, and, afterwards, those of Eao Sahib. I have 
nothing to state, except that I have had nothing to do with the 
murder of any European men, women, or children j neither had 
I, at any time, given orders for any one to be hanged.” 

The defence displayed the existence of a feeling very common 
. . among the Marathas. To many of these men the 

iiiTown eyis descendant of the Peshwa was their real lord : they 
Tffl'of the other. Tantia Topi was born and bred in 

natives of the household of Bajl Eao, who had been Peshwii of 
TfcturLpf Marathas. Prom his earlie.st childhood he had 
wjthrcspMt been taught to regard the adopted son of Bajl Eao, 
Nana Sahib, as his master, his liege lord, whose 
every order he was bound to obey. Of the English 
he knew nothing, cjCcept they were foreigners who had robbed 
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liis earliest master of the country he had ruled, and his sou 
of the pension guaranteed to his first master in lieu of his an- 
cestral dominions. To them he was bound by. no ties. The 
English Government, by depriving the heir of the Peshwa’s of 
the income that had beell allotted to his father bj adoption, had 
forced that heir to be a conspirator, and had compelled all his 
dependants to be free-lances. 

Notwithstanding this reasoning, which was not put before 
the court, and which probably did not present itself jg 

to the minds of any of its members, Tantia Topi seBtencedto 
was sentenced to be hanged. The sentence was andiSiged. 
carried into effect at Sipri on the 18th of April. 

Public opinion at the time ratified the justice of the sentence, 
but it may, I think, bo doubted whether posteiity 
will confirm that verdict. Tantia Topi was no 
born servant of the English rule. At the time of 
his birth— j-about the year 1812 — his master was the independent 
ruler of a large portion of western India. He was under no 
obligation to serve fajtbfnlly and truly the race which had 
robbed his master. When that master, unbound equally by 
any tie to the English, saw the opportunity of recovering the 
territories of the Peshwa, Tantia Topi, who was his rausdUh, 
his companion, obeyed his orders and followed his fortunes. He 
declared that he committed no murder. He was not charged 
with committing any. He, a retainer of the ex-Peshwa’s family, 
was charged with fighting against the English.* conbts 
On that charge alone he was convicted and hanged. 

Surely, under the circumstances of the case, the posteritywiii 
punishment was greater than the offence. The 
clansman had obeyed his lord, and had fought with fair weapons^ 

* Since the first edition appeared, Mr. G. Lance, late Bengal Civil Service 
iind formerly Magistrate of Kanhpur — himself a distinguished actor in the 
mutiny (pages 215-6) — has "written to inform me that in the records of the 
Magistrate’s Court at Kanhpur there exists ample evidence to show that Tantia 
Topi ivas one of the most Woodthirsty advisers of Nana Sahib, and that, if he 
did not first plan the massacre of the garrison, he assisted in it, by posting his 
men in ambush at the Satf Chaora Chat, or by giving orders to that effect to 
Jaivula Parshad. Puiiber, that by his presence on the spot he excited the 
ardour and fanaticism of the assassins. Although the fact stated hy Mr. Lance 
is sufficient to prove that Tantia, Topi fully merited the penalty that "was meted 
out to him, rtt yet does not justify the sentence refeiTed to in the text. No 
cliarge relative to the massacre of the Europeans at Kanhpur was brought 
against Tantia Topf on his trial. He was simply charged with waging war 
against the British. On that charge alone he was competed and sentenced to be 
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Posterity has condemned Napoleon for causing Hofer to he 
shot. There is considerable analogy between the 
ana ifolrf casgs of Hofer and Tantia Topi. Neither was born 
under the rule of the nation against which he fought. 
In both cases the race to which each belonged was subjugated 
by a foreign race. In both cases the insurrection of the subdued 
race was produced by causes exterior to its own immediate 
interests. In both cases the two men cited rose to be the 
representatives of the nationality to which each belonged. In 
both — Hofer in the one, Tantia Topi in the other — they resisted 
the dominant race in a manner which necessitated the calling 
forth of extraordinary exertions. In both oases the leader was 
a hero to his own countrymen. The one, the European, is still a 
hero to the world. The other, the Marathi — well — who knows 
that in the nooks and corners of the valleys of the Chambal, 
the Narbada and the Parbati, his name, too, is not often men- 
tioned with respect, with enthusiasm, and with affection ? 

One word, before we dismiss him, regarding his character as 
a general. Eor nearly nine :^ionths, from his defeat 
^'afagtSi; Jaura Alipur by Sir Eobert Napier, to his capture 
’ by an officer serving under that general, Ttetia 
Topi had baffled all the efforts of the British. During that 
period he had more than once or twice made the tour of liaj- 
putana and Malwa, two countries possessing jointly an area of 
a hundred and sixty-one thousand seven hundred square miles, 
had crossed the Narbada, and had threatened the more vul- 
nerable parts of western India. The qualities he had displayed 
would have been admirable, had he combined with them the 
bis merits ; general and the daring of the 

aggressive soldier. His marches were wonderful ; 
he had a good eye for selecting a position and he had a mar- 
bis demerits faculty for localities. But, when that has 

been said, everything has been said. Unable to 
detect the weak points of his adversaries, he never took advan- 

hanged. And it is this sentence, which, I believe, posterity wiU not confirm. 
But little evidence regarding his participation in the Kanhpnr massacres existed 
<at the time. “ Though there was some,” writes hfr. Lance, “ more was iiftcr- 
wards elicited by me when trying niunerous cases connected with the Ivfinhpur 
atrocities.” That eventually he would have been hanged seems certain. But it 
W'ould have been better that ho should have been punished for being a murderer 
than that, by apretnature and scarcely merited sentence, he should have gained 
the martyrs crown. : 
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tage of their mistalces or their too great daring; he never 
exposed himself in action, and he was the first to leave the 
held. On many occasions a judicious use of his cavalry, always 
superior in numbers, would have so crippled the English that 
further pursuit by them* would have been impossible. With a 
little more; insight and a little more daring he could, whilst 
retreating before them, have harassed the flanks and the rear 
of 1 his pursuers, have captured their baggage, and out 'up their 
camp-followers. But he never attempted anything of the sort. 
Provided he could escape from one place to harass them in 
another, wuth the chance of striking at Indiir, at Barodah, at 
Jodhpur, or at Jaipiir, a blow similar to that which he had 
struck successfully at Gwaliar, he was satisfied. 

Then, again, the fact that the enemy marching against him 
were English sufficed, no matter how small their The fact that 
numbers, to scare him. A striking proof of this his enemies 
occurred when Major Sutherland attacked him with scared hfm?*^ 
two hundfed men, three-fifths of whom were High- 
landers. Tantia had a strong position, two guns, and three or 
four thousand men. "Had the natives been well, led, their 
numbers must have prevailed. But fighting was repugnant to 
Tantia. He did not understand it. He was a guerilla leader, 
content to fire at his enemy and then to runaway. Eor the 
lives of his followers he cared nothing. 

Too much praise, on the other hand, can scarcely he awarded 
to the English generals and officers who conducted EngUsU 
the pursuit. Sir Eohert Napier, first defeating leaders, 
Tantia, drove him into Kajpiitana and then shut Nairier; 
him out from the north, Eoherts, theninEajputana, 
and later, Michel, in Eajputana and Mill wa, pur- Michei ' 
sued him in a circle, hounded on the south hy the ^ ‘ 
Nizam’s territory or hy Khandesh, and on the west by Gujrat. 
His attempts to break the rim of that circle were baffled by 
General Hill, by Sir Hugh Eose, and by General Eoberts. 
Finally, all but surrounded as tbe circle became smaller, he 
broke away to the north and penetrated once more into the 
territories guarded hy Sir Eobert Napier. The 
English officers who pursued him showed, on more 
than one occasion, that they could march as quickly 
as he could. Witness the remarkable performances of Brigadier 
Parke, two hundred and forty miles in nine days; 
of Brigadier Somerset, two hundred anfl. thirty 
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miles in nine days, fifty-fonr miles 

of SoBiereet, forty-eiglit j,,ore tLn twenty- 

of Holmes. a a Imndred and forty- 

ofHonner. ^onrs ; too, in assailing 

five miles in four days. newly-raised xegimeiit 

T&ntia’s whole ^rce ™ was a glonons 
Daiing of of troopers, and drivi g g attack above 

Smul act. vying in danng With biitiiei 

referred to. ^ j^ot stand ont 

But these acts, L other officers engaged in 

markedly from the it is impossible to draw a 

this pursuit Wheje all did nobi^^^ 

contrast. The to the pursued no rest which 

the skilful and which forced them to 

cut them off from the gffJXir hiding-place. This result 

seek the jnngles as their ^ Eajphtan4 and 

Use of General Michel accomp^ 

SS"'-* MUwA.by distabutingta iorces^^^^ y 

columns at salient p It has 

with orders to pm-sue the '? e they were 

W calculated that the whole tota^e t y^ 
hetweeu the 20th of J™®' J^S. “d 

exceeded three thousand gand.t There can be no 

seventeen hundred and ,^vell carried Aat 

doubt that this ^Trebel army. When Honnerbeat 

cause of the break-up f. .^^f lebruaiy, and the pursuit was 
it at Khshani ^ee^X^omerset, the campa^^^^^ 

takenupatonceby afteshfoi i,eart, abandoned their 

was virtually over. Th ^ fiomes. It will be 
standards, and crept thmr Rome These 

that these rapid pursuits ^ E guard. They did 

Mowed in the rear °g which time the troope had 

not often come up foi days, auriu^ ^ 

to bivouac un^r trees. m„_auillity was restored. With the 

To return. ,Tranqnmiiy ^ ^ piou collapsed in 

Sr of surrender of Man Sing and 

iWnSiBgb Central India. „ t^gid aloof from the 

:*= Blaclticood/s Jllagf^iwe, “'^-as with Purhe the whole time, 

t Captain Flower’s tro6p, 8th Hussars, was 
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jungles in wliioK they could not be tracked. The sense they had 
of security was so great, that at one time Tantia Topi and Man 
Singh remained for days within five miles gf the English 
army, then searching for them, their position known to the 
natives, not one of whosa would betray them. But with the 
surrender of Man Singh an entire change was inaugurated. 
The people of Central India surrendered with him.^ 


* For Tautia Topi s diary of the events of the campaign, vide Appendix B. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE TEIAL OF THE KING OF DEHLl, AND THE (JUEEN’s 
I'KOCLAMATION. 

The capture of Man Singh and Tantia Topi produced all over 
western and southern India an effect similar to that realised 
hy the pacification of Oudh in the north-western Provinces. 
The mutiny was now stamped out. The daring of the soldier 
had to give place to the sagacity and breadth of view of the 
statesman. 

Some months before the final blow had been struck, when 
the rebels had lost every stronghold and been 
prociaSon. driven to take refuge in the,wooded hills and the 
dense jungles which abound alike on the northern 
frontier of Oudh and in central India, Her Majesty the Queen 
had deemed it advisable to issue a proclamation to her Indian 
subjects, a message of mercy to those who still continued to 
resist, of promise to all. Before referring more particularly to 
this proclamation, it will he advisable to refer to some of the 
events which rendered its issue at the end of 1858 particularly 
advisable. 

The titular sovereign of India, the King of Dehli, had been 
Trial and brought to trial in the Privy Council Chamber of 
sentence of the palace, the Dlwani-Khass, on the 27th of January, 
1858. Pour charges were brought against him. 
The first accused him, when a pensioner of the 
British Government, of encouraging, aiding, and abetting the 
Sipahis in the crimes of mutiny and rebellion against the State ; 
the second, of encouraging, aiding, and abetting his own son and 
other inhabitants of Behli and the north--\vest Provinces of 
India, to rebel and wage war against the State ; the third, of 
having proclaimed himself reigning king and sovereign of 
India, and of assembling forces at Dehli, and of encouraging 
others to wage war against the British Governnicnt; the 
fourth, of having, on the 16th of May, feloniously caused, or of 
having been acccsscft'y to, the death of forty-nine people of 
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European and mixed European descent, and of having subse- 
quently abetted others in murdering European officers and 
other English subjects. After a trial conducted with great 
patience, and which extended over forty days, the king was 
found guilty of the maimpoints in the charges, and sentenced 
to be transported for life. Eventually he was taken to Pegu, 
where he ended his days in peace.* 

Meanwhile it had been necessary in England to find a scape- 
goat for all the blood which had been shed in 
crushing the mutiny — an event, which, though it 
seemed at first to give a shock to the prestige of 
England, had been the means of displaying a power greater and 
more concentrated than that with which the world had credited 
her. The reconquest of India is, indeed, the most marvellous 
military achievement of any times, ancient or modern. If 
India had at that time been under the rule of the Crown, the 
natural scape-goat would have been the Ministry of the day. 
As it was, fhe blow fell upon the grand old Company which had 
nursed the early conquests on the eastern coast of Hindustan 
until they had developed into the most magnificent empire 
subject to an alien race which the world has ever seen. The 
East India Company had not deserved its fate. 

Its rule had been better and purer, more adapted 
to the circumstances of the great dependency pany, 
than would have been possible had its acts and 
orders been subject to the fluctuations of party feeling. True, 
it had committed some faults; hut it is a remarkable fact, 
especially in later years, that it had been driven into the com- 
mission of those faults by the Ministry of the day. 

This remark especially applies to the “ crime,” so to LSI sha 
speak, of the mutiny. I call it a crime, because the 
Court of Eirectors were summoned before the bar of shared in by 
public opinion to answer for it, and were condemned ^thTday,*^^ 
upon it. How, if, as I believe, the mutiny was due 
in a great measure to the acts of the G-ovemment of Lord 
Dalhousie, to the denial of the right to adopt, to the shook to 
public morality caused by the annexation of Oudh and especially 
by the manner in which that annexation was carried out, then, 
the Government of England was equally guilty with the Court 


For report of the statement made for the prosecution at the trial and Sir J ohn 
Lawrence’s report, mZe Appendix C. 
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of Directors, for it was that Government which more than 
sanctioned the annexation and the antecedent acts to which I 
have referred. __ But in times of excitement jtistice almost always 
sleeps. The scape-goat was of the very kind which suited the 
public humour. He was old-fashioned, pursy, and defenceless. 
Against him every interest was arrayed. The Ministry, which 
wanted his patronage; tlie outsider, who saw an opening to 
the ‘ covenanted ’ services ; the doctrinaire, on whoso mind the 
is made that government grated harshly ; these 

scape-goatj and other classes combined to cast stones at him. 

The great Company was nnahle to withstand the 
pressure. It fell, hut it fell not without regret and 
with an honoured name. On the 2nd of August 1858 
the Queen signed the Act which transferred its functions to the 
Crown. 

No sooner had this act been accomplished than it devolved 
upon the first Minister of the Crown, the late Earl 
Derby of Derby, to draw up for submission to the Queen a 
prooiSfon proclamation, forthwith to he issued by Her Majesty 
s?on toThe" Council, in which should "be set forth the prin- 
<jueen. ciples on whioh the administration of India should 
in the future he conducted. The circumstances 
which followed the preparation of the first draught of the p>rO“ 
clamation by Lord Derby have been given to the world on the 
highest authority in a work which has brought home to every 
Englishman and every Englishwoman the enormous loss sus- 
tained by the country in the premature death of the illustrious 
prince whose noble life it so touchingly and so gracefully 
records.* There were expressions in that di'aught 
token toThe seemed to Her Majesty and to Prince Albert 

origtoai in One case to invert, in another to express feebly, 
thrcfuoen^md meaning they were anxious to convey. In the 
I’rinceArbert. memorandum with which the objections to these 
points were conveyed to Lord Derby, Her Majesty 
expressed in noble language the sentiments by which she was 
animated towards the great people of whom she was about to 
become the Empress, Empress in reality, though not then 
actually in name. “The Queen would be glad,” continued the 
memorandum, after referring to the objections taken to the 
original draught of the proclamation, “ if Lord Derby would v/rite 


* Life of the Prince Consort, vol. iv. page 284. 
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it liimself in liis excellent language, bearing in mind that it is 
a female sovereign who speaks to more than a hundred millions 
of Eastern people on assuming the direct goyernment over 
them, and, after a bloody war, giving them pledges which her 
future reign is to redeemii and explaining the principles of her 
government. Such a document should breathe feelings of 
generosity, benevolence, and religious toleration, and point out 
the privileges which the Indians will receive in being placed 
on an equalit}^ Avith the subjects of the British Grown, and the 
prosperity following in the train of civilisation.” 

Before the memorandum containing these noble words had 
reached Lord Derby, that minister, warned by a 
telegram from Lord Malmesbury, then in attendance tionranucr.' 
on the Queen, that Her Majesty Avas not satisfied 
Avith the proclamation, had turned his attention to 
the draught, and discovering in it instinctively the faults Avhich 
had been noticed by the Queen and Pi-ince Albert, had recast it. 
In its ameixded form it met every objection, and corresponded 
entirely to the wishes of the august Lady in whose name it Avas 
to he issued to the people of India. 

The proclamation, as finally approved by Her Majesty, ran as 
follows : — 

“Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the tion. 
Colonies and Dependencies thereof in Europe, Asia, 

Africa, America, and Australasia, Queen, Defender of the F aith. 

“ Whereas, for divers weighty reasons, we have resolved, by 
and Avith. the adAuce and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons in Parliament assembled, to take upon 
oxirselves the Government of the territories in India, heretofore 
administered in trust for us by the Honourable East India 
Company : 

“How, therefore, avo do by these presents notify and declare 
that, by the adAoce and consent aforesaid, we have taken upon 
ourseHes the said government, and we hereby call upon all our 
subjects Avithin the said territories to be faithful and to hear 
true allegiance to us, our heirs and successors, and to submit 
tliemseives to the authority of those whom we may hereafter 
from time to time see fit to appoint to administer the government 
of our sai(b territories, in our name and on our behalf. 

“ And we, reposing especial trust and confidence in the loyalty, 
ability, and judgment, of our right trusty and well-beloved 
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cousin and Councillor, Charles John Viscount Canning, dfi 
hereby constitute and appoint him, the said Viscount Canning'., 
to be our First Viceroy and Governor-General in and over o'ar 
said territorie's, and to administer the government thereof in 
our name, and generally to act in oti: name and on our behalf, 
subject to such orders and regulations as he shall, from time to 
time, receive from ns through one of our principal Secretaries of 
State. 

And we do hereby confirm in their several offices, civil and 
military, all persons now employed in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company, subject to our future pleasure, 
and to such laws and regulations as may hereafter be enacted. 

“ We hereby announce to the native princes of India that all 
treaties and engagements made with them hy or under the 
authority of the Honourable East India Company are hy us 
accepted, and will he scrupulously maintained ; and we look for 
the like observance on their part. 

“ We desire no extension of onr present territorial possessions ; 
and, while we will permit no aggressions upon our dominions or 
our rights to he attempted with impunify, we shall sanction no 
encroachment on those of others. We shall respect the rights, 
dignity, and honour of native princes as our own, and desire 
that they, as well as onr own subjects, should enjoy that 
prosperity and that social advancement which can only he 
secured hy internal peace and good government. 

‘‘We hold otrrselves hound to the natives of onr Indian 
territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to ail 
our other subjects ; and those obligations, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

“ Firmly relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, and 
aokno^vledging with gratitude the solace of religion, we disclaim 
alike the right and the desire to impose our convictions on any 
of our subjects. We declare it to be our Koyal will and 
pleasure that none be in anywise favoured, none molested or 
disquieted, by reason of their religious faith or observances, but 
that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of 
the law ; and wm do strictly charge and enjoin ail those who 
may he in authority under us that they abstain from all inter- 
ference with the religious belief or worship of any of our 
subjects, on pain of our highest displeasure. ^ 

“And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our 
subjects, of what6v,er race or creed, be freely and impartially 
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admitted to offices in our service, tlie duties of whicli they may 
be qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to 
discharge. 

“We know and respect the feelings of attachment with which 
the natives of India reg'itrd the lands inherited by them from 
their ancestors, and we desire to protect them in all rights 
connected therewith, subject to the equitable demands of the 
State; and we will that, generally, in framing and adminis- 
tering the law, due regal'd be paid to the ancient rights, usages, 
and customs of India. 

“ We deei)ly lament the evils and misery which have been 
brought upon India by the acts of ambitious men, who have 
deceived their countrymen by false reports, and led them into 
open rebellion. Our power has been shown by the suppression 
of that rebellion in the field ; we desire to show our mercy by 
pardoning the offences of those who have been thus misled, but 
who desire to return to the path of duty. 

“ Already in one province, with a view to stop the further 
effusion of blood, and to hasten the pacification of our Indian 
dominions, our Viceroy* and Governor-General has held out the 
expectation of pardon, on certain terms, to the great majority of 
those who, in the late unhappy disturbances, have been guilty 
of offences against our Government, and has declared the 
punishment which will be inflicted on those whose crimes 
place them beyond the reach of forgiveness. We approve and 
confirm the said act of our Viceroy and Governor-General, and 
do further announce and proclaim as follows : — 

“ Our clemency will be extended to all offenders, save and 
except those who have been or shall he convicted of having 
directly taken part in the murder of British subjects. 

“With regard to such, the demands of justice forbid the 
exercise of mercy. 

. “ To those who have willingly given asylum to murderers, 
knowing them to he such, or who may have acted as leaders or 
instigators in revolt, their lives alone can he guaranteed ; but, 
in appointing -fche penalty due to such persons, full consideration 
will be given to the circumstances under which they have been 
induced to thi’ow off' their allegiance, and large indulgence will, 
be shown to those whose crimes may appear to have originated 
in a too credulous acceptance of the fafee reports circulated by 
designing men. 

“ To ail others in arms against the Govemment we hereby 
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promise imconditional pardon, amnesty, and oblivion ol' !i,U 
offences against ourselves, our crown and dignity, on their 
return to their homes and peaceful pursuits. 

“ It is our Eoyal pleasure that these terms of gi-iiou mini 
amnesty should he extended to all tlnsse who comply with their 
conditions before the first day of January next. 

“ When, by the blessing of Providence, internal tranquillity 
shall be restored, it is our earnest desire to stinmhite the> 
peaceful industry of India, to iiromote works of pulffic utility 
and improvement, and to administer its Government for the 
benefit of all our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity 
will he onr strength, in their contentment our security, and in 
their gratitude our best reward. And may the God of all ])ower 
grant unto us, and to those in authority under us, strength to 
carry out these our wishes for the good of our people,” 

On the 1st of November, 1858, this noble proclamation was 
published to the princes and people of India, At 
Calcutta, at Madras, at Bombay, at Lahbr, at Agra, 
at Allahabad, at Dehli, at Eangixn, at Lakhnao, at 
Maisur, at Karachi, at Nagpur, and at every civil 
and military station in India it was publicly read 
on that day with eveiy accompaniment of ceremonial splendour 
which could give importance to the occasion in the eyes of the 
natives. Translated into all the languages and many of the 
dialects of India, it was, at the same time, traus- 
mitted to all the native princes, and was distributed 
by thousands for the edification of those of lower 
rank and position. The first Viceroy of India used all the 
Communica- power to acquaint the native princes 

tions made'to and people that, transferred to the suzerainty and 
princes!'*’ rule of tlio Qucen, they might rely upon the strict 
observance of all engagements entered into with 
them by the Company ; that her Majesty desired no extension 
of her dominions, but would respect the rights, the honour, and 
the dignity of the princes of her empire ; that, while their 
religion would not be interfered with, the ancient rights, 
customs, and usages of India would he maintained ; that neither 
caste nor creed should bo a bar to employment in her service. 

Lord Canning took every care, at the same time, 
Kbefs sun in rehols still in arms should have cognizance 

arms. of the full and gracious terms offered them, terms 
which -practically restored life and security to all 
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those who had not taken part in the ninrder of British, sub- 
jects. 

The proclamation was received by all classes throughout 
India with the deepest enthusiasm. The princes 
and landowners especial^ regarded it as a charter 
which would render their possessions secure, and by princes 
their rights — more especially the right, so precious osiers; 
to them, of adoption — absolutely inviolate. The 
people in general welcomed it as the document which closed 
up the wounds of the mutiny, which declared, in effect, that 
bygones were to be bygones, and that thenceforward there 
should be one Queen and one people. Many of the ^ 
rebels still in the field- — all, in fact, except those ^ ® 

absolutely irreconcilable — took advantage of its provisions to 
lay down their arms and to submit to its easy 
conditions. In the great towns of India, natives of 
every religion and creed, the Hindus, the Muham- 
madans, the Parsis, met in numbers to draw up loyal 
addresses expressive Qf their deep sense of the mde. ^ 
beneficent feelings which had prompted the procla- 
-tuation, of their gratitude for its contents, and of their loyalty 
to the person of the illustrious Lady to whose rule they had 
been transferred. 

With the issue of the proclamation the story of the mutiny 
should fitly close. But those who have accompanied 
me so far will have seen that in Oudh and in central 
India the work of warfare was prolonged for six temiinated 
months after its promulgation. In this there is, 

-i . o . , , -r ,1 proclamation 

however, only a seeming misplacement. In the appeared, 
jungles on the Oudh frontier and of central India 
there survived for that period men who were more marauders 
than soldiers- — men whose continual rebellion was but remotely 
connected with the original cause of the mutiny, who had 
offended too deeply to hope for forgiveness. In one notable 
instance, indeed, that of Man Singh, the quarrel was in no sense 
a consequence of the mutiny. It was a quarrel between a baron 
and his feudal lord. Yet it was that quarrel, not the mutiny, 
nor any fact connected with the mutiny, which kept the 
dominions of Sindhia in continual disturbance for more than 
«ix months. When Man Singh surrendered,, those disturbances 
ceased. . 

As far as related, then, to the actual mutineers, with but a 
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lew exceptions to the Sipahis, and to all the landowners in 
British territories, the proclamation of the Queen 
Sim the ’^vas, in very deed, the end and the hegimiing—the 
beg^inning of of a confliot which had deluged the country 
a new era. lilood, the heginning‘'of an era full of hope, 

alike for the loyal and the misguided, for the prince and tlie 
peasant, for the owner and for tho cultivator, for every class 
and for eveiy creed. 

One -word more. The history of military events has neces- 
sarily almost entirely monopolised the pages of a -work the 
object of which was to record tho rise, the progress, and the 
suppression of the Great Mutiny. In the course of the narrative 
I have followed so closely the movements of the military 
combatants that I have been unable to devote to occurrences in 
districts purely civil tlie attention wdiich the heroic officers who 
maintained those districts deserved. The time has arrived 
when this defect should he remedied. In the vohyno which 
follows this, then, will be found a record of the events which 
occurred, so far as I have been able to Ascertain them, in the 
several divisions and districts which formed the provinces under 
the rule of the several governors, lieutenant-governors, and 
chief commissioners who held office in 1857-8. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

THE CAUSES OF THE MUTINY. 

Even before the last embers of tlie mutiny bar! been trampled 
out, tlie question wbicli had from the first puzzled 
every man*, from the Governor-G-eneral in Council Se*muduyf 
to the subaltern in his modest bungalow, the 
question as to the orfginal cause of the mutiny became the 
burning question of the day. It was a question which required 
a complete and accurate reply, because prompt reorganisation 
was necessary, and to carry out a complete scheme of re- 
organisation a knowledge of the circumstances which had 
caused the collapse of the system to be reorganised was in- 
dispensable. 

On this question the opinion of no man was looked forward 
to with so much eagerness, so much anxiety, and, I 
may add, with so much curiosity, as the opinion of ^no^w 
the great Indian official whose daring and unselfish 
policy had made possible the storming of Dehlf. It Lawrence, 
was very natural that this should be so. Eew men 
had associated more with the natives than Sir John Lawrence; 
few men had more thoroughly pierced to the core 
the national character, and few men possessed a 
more complete power of mental analysis. People, should be, 
for the most part, did not stop to remember that, 
with all his gifts, Sir John Lawrence had ever been the partisan 
of a school— a school opposed to the tenure of land 
by great# families ; that he had favoured Lord ^fbe, 
Dalhousie’s policy of annexation ; and that, although 
he was thoroughly acquainted with the feelings of the agri- 
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cultural class, he contemned those of the large proprietors, 
and that he knew little of the Sipahis. Further- 
’ more, and especially, that he possessed no personal 
knowledge of Oudh and of its people. 

It will readily be believed, then, th&t when the opinion of 
Sir John Lawrence was published it gave satisfaction^ only to 
the heedless many, none at all to the thinking few. 
tueinMiily^^ After an exhaustive argument, Sir John Lawrence 
to the arrived at the conclusion that the mutiny was due 
nwgcfoTiy. to the greased cartridges, and to the greased cart- 
ridges only. The public applauded a result so 
beautiful in its simplicity, so easy of comprehension. It 
chimed so entirely with the ideas of men who never take the 
trouble to think for themselves, that by the masses, which are 
mainly composed of such men, it was promptly and thankfully 
^ accepted. With them it remains still the un- 

tifeconehi-^ answerablo reason for the mutiny of the Indian 
lie Lre'ted ^^^7* They did not stop to consider that to declare 
that the greased cartridges censed the mutiny was 
in all respects similar to the declaration of a man who, if asked 
what causes a gun to dischai*ge, should reply — the powder. 
True it is that the powder, when exploded, forces out the 
bullet: but who ignites the powder? That the greased 
cartridges were the lever used in many instances to excite the 
Sipahis is incontestable ; they were explosive substances. But, 
though explosive, they had been perfectly harmless had the 
minds of the Sipahis not been prepared to act upon them in 
the same manner that the percussion-cap acts upon gunpowder. 
The -rc'ised should never be forgotten that the greased 
cartriSger^ Cartridges were not the only instrument employed 
fnsirument^' to Create discontent in 1856-7. Before a greased 
employed to Cartridge had been issued the chapatis had been 
circulated by thousands in many rural districts. 
The chapati was, it is true, a weapon far less 
perfect than the greased cartridge. It was, nevertheless, 
sufficiently adapted to the comprehensions of the class to whom 
it was addressed — the class given to agriculture. To minds, 
.simple, impressionable, suspicious, prompt to receive 
palls; ideas, the chapati acted as a warning of an im- 
pending calamity. A Hindu can conceive nothing- 
more dreadful than a violation of his caste and his religion. 
The conclusion was* a foregone one. The receipt of the 
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cliapatis foreshadowed a great attempt to he made to upset 
the national religion. 

Though we might even grant, then, for the sahe of argument, 
that the greased cartridges were not in themselves harmless, 
yet the chapati's certainly were so. But it was these harmless 
chapatis which stirred up the rural populations, 
especially those in Oudh and in Bundelkhand, to 
participate in the rebellion. What becomes, then, of Jiocrapdtfo 
Sir John Lawrence’s conclusion ? It simply vanishes. an 

The greased cartridges became dangerous only when end. 
used by others as a means to an end. Before the 
plans of the leaders of the revolt were ripe the cartridges and 
the chapatis were nothing more than gunpowder stored in a 
magazine. When the opportune moment arrived, when the 
minds of the Sipahis and the agricultui’al classes had been 
instructed to receive any ideas, however absurd, then the cart- 
ridges and the chapatis w’^ere rammed into them, and were 
exploded. ” 

But what was it that made the minds of the Sipahis, what 
was it that made the minds of the agricultural 
classes prone to conceive suspicions alike regarding tjjg 

the greased cartridges and the chapatis? The mutiBy. 
answers to these two questions will bring us to the 
real cause of the mutiny. Sir John Lawrence’s conclusions 
were not pushed to their legitimate issue. He named only one 
of the means. 1 must go back to the cause. 

Before I express my own opinions on the matter I think it 
only proper that I should state the views of some 
thoughtful and well-educated natives, with whom I opinion as to 
have had the opportunity of discussing the subject. Sny 
I may promise that it is not an easy matter to obtain 
the real opinions of native gentlemen on matters regarding 
which they know, not only that those opinions would he dis- 
tasteful to the listener, but that his ignorance of aught hut the 
.superficial life of a native of position, his absolute want of 
knowledge regarding the religious obligations which aflect 
every thought of his life, act as a bar to comprehension. There 
are few Englishmen, for instance, oven amongst those who have 
served long in India and who have obtained credit there for 
understandiing the native character, who will not be amazed at the 
revelation regarding the origin of the mutiny, or rather of the 
causes which led up to it, which l am about to place on record 
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as tke real opiaion of thotiglitful and educated natives of India. 
That it is their real opinion I, who enjoyed special opportunities 
of conversing wjth them without restraint, and who possessed 
their confidence as far as an Englishman can possess it, know 
most certainly. And, what is more, € there are living men, 
Englishmen, whose opportunities have been even greater, and 
w’ho have communicated to me impressions ahsolutely con- 
firming my views on the subject. From oue of these gentlemen, 
a perfect linguist, and whose opportunities have been unrivalled, 

I have received the following reply to my query as to the cause 
to which the educated Hindus with whom he was in the habit 
of associating attributed the mutiny. “ In the opinion of the 
, educated natives of India,” was bis answer, “ the gross wrongs 
1 inflicted on Nana Sahib ; the injustice done to Kunwar Singh ; 

; the injuries inflicted on the Eani of Jbansi; the seizure of the 
kingdom of Oudb; the fraudulent embezzlement perpetrated 
with regard to the Eao of Kirwi, and the scores of lesser wi'ongs 
done in reckless insolence to the landowners under the' adminis- 
tration of the north-west provinces. Were Indians ever tos 
■ write their account of the causes of the muliny, it would astonish | 
many in this country.” 

These views may be disputed. Indeed, I am confident that 
not one ex-Indian official among a hundred will read them with 
aught but a contemptuous smile. It requires that a man shall 
have lived with the educated natives as intimate friends associate 
together in Europe that he should be able to understand it. 
There is too little of such intercourse in India. In fact, it is 
only those officers who have enjoyed the opportunity of a long 
residence at a native court to whom the chance of such inter- 
course is available. 

In the first edition of this volume I expressed as my own an 
opinion in entire conformity with the general views 
1 have just quoted as the views of the natives of 
atteinpt India as to the origin of the great outbreak. I wrote 

witoa T-and I may say that time, and a sTibsequent visit to 

efXm Jiitha, have confirmed my view — “ The real cause of 

I ptipie. the mutinj- may ho expressed in a condensed form 

1 in two words— -bad faith. It was bad faith to our 

I Sipahis which made their minds prone to suspicion; it was 
1. our policy of annexation, of refusing to Hindu chiefe the per- 
5 mission to adopt, with them, a necessary religious rite ; of 
> suddenly bringing a whole people under the operation of complex 
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xules to •wMch they were xmaccustomed, as in Oudh, in the 
Sagar and Narbada territory, and in Bundelkhand, and our 
breaches of customs more sacred to the natives tlian laxvs, which 
roused the large landowners and the rural population against 
the British rule.” Thife was my opinion then, and it is, if 
possible, more strongly my opinion now. I shall proceed to 
support it by examples. 

The bad faith towards the Sipahis goes hack so far as the 
period immediately succeeding the first Afghan war. 

Ill that war the Sipahis had. behaved splendidly; 
they had fought well, they had suffered privations sipaiVi^V*' 
without a murmur, they had borne with cheerfulness 
absence from their country and their families, in a cause which 
was only theirs because it was the cause of their foreign masters, 
I recollect well meeting in 1844 at Allahabad a political officer 
whose conduct during his mission at Herat can never be men- 
tioned without admiration — the late D’Arcy Todd, Speaking to 
me of the"' difficulties of his position at Herat, D’Arcy 
Todd stated that but^for the zeal, the energy, and tionwhIA 
the fidelity of the few Sipahis who were with him 
he could not have stayed at Herat ; he added, 

“ When properly treated the Bengal Sipahi will go anywhere 
and do anything.” Well, these men returned from Afghanistan. 
Immediately afterwards we annexed Sindh. The Bengal 
Sip4his were sent to garrison a country then notoriously un- 
healthy. How were they treated? The time- 
honoured rule which provided that they should ^Xtowards 
receive a fixed extra food allowance on proceeding 
to certain localities was rescinded, in one instance ques\fonf 
after the men had reached one of the indicated 
localities, in another instance when the regiment was in full 
march to it. Is it to be wondered at that the men grumbled 
and then actually refused to march? They committed no 
violence. They simply said, You are guilty of 
bad faith; xve contracted to enter your service 
and to perform all the duties entrusted to us on Sl^sipS 
certain conditions, of which the payment to us of 
food allowance under certain circumstances was contract 
one. We have fulfilled our share of the contract, Government 
and now J'^ou refuse to fulfil your share. We decline had broken, 
to work until you fulfil it.” In equity the Sipahis 
wore right; but the Government^ insteM of soothing them, 
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a/3ted in a Mgli-handed manner, disbanded one regiment and 
severely pnnisbed tlie men of another. 

This’ conduct produced a very bad efiect throughout the 
Indian army. It was felt in every regiment that 
produMfon the word of the Government could nb^ longer be 
t,he. iTiduiu depended upon. Nevertheless, no open indignation 
was manifested. The Satlaj campaign ensued, and 
again the Sipahis fought well. The annexation of the Panjab 
ibllowed. Then succeeded a long period of quiescence— a period 
during which seeds, sown some time before,' toot root, sprang 
up, and blossomed into regulations fraught with danger to the 
discipline of the Indian army. 

The natives of India servo a master well when once he has 
shown himself capable of wielding authority. But 
the" authority slacken, or, worse still, should 

weakenins* they find out that the Government they serve has 
placed at their disposal the means not onl ;7 o| shaking 
fag officers, blit even of upsetting it, then the nominal master 
wielding it ceases to he their real master; the 
substance of his power vanishes ; the shadow only remains. 
The occurrences in the Indian army during the several years 
immediately preceding 1857 completely illustrate this assertion. 
In former clays, in the time of Lake, in the time of Hastings, 
and even later, the commanding officer of a native regiment was 
supreme in all matters of discipline. Eesponsiblo immediately 
to his divisional commander, he could promote, he could reduce, 
he could punish. But, as time passed on, men were appointecl 
to the general staff of the Indian army whose visions became 
‘Cioncled and whose brains became turned by the air of the new 
regions to which they had been transferre’d. Forgetting their 
own regimental experience, not caring to know that the routine 
system which suits a British regiment formed of men taught to 
obey tho law, no matter by whom administered, is not applicable 
to a regiment composed of Asiatics bred to obey the man in 
whose hands they see authority centred and him only, these 
men began, step by step, to introduce the British system into 
the native army. It would take too long to tell how gradually 
the real power of the commanding officer was undermined ; how 
the Sipahi was, by degrees, taught to look upon him, not as a 
superior who must be obeyed, but as a very fallible mortal, 
peculiarly liable to err, and against whose lightest e.xerciso of 
authority he had the^ight to appeal to the one central power, 
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the Gominancler-in.-Gliief. Suffice it to say that this process of 
sapping the powers of the commaBding officer rvas carried to so 
great an extent that immediately prior to the miitiny 
tiio Sipahis had lost all respect for the authority he Wsastrcms * 
only nominally wdeldech Nor had the Sipahi im- P'icy!'* 
hibed for the Coinmander-in-Chief the feeling which 
he had ceased to entertain towards his commanding officer, To> 
him the Gommander-in-Chief was hut a name ; he was a lay 
figure, living in the clouds of the Himalayas, rarely, often nevei-, 
seen, but whose interposition enabled him to defy ^ ^ 

his own colonel and to set discipline at nought! whies uw 
The extent to wliioh this interposition was exercised 
before the mutiny was dangerous in the extreme. It - 

succeeded before 1857 in weakening the influence of all the 
regimental officers, and in undermining the discipline of 
the army. 

I have said that the refusal of the Government of India in 
1843 to act up to their contract with regard to the 
Sipahis sent to occupy Sindh had been felt through- 
out the Indian army. Immediately subsequent to satjoii be- 
tbat event, the j)rooess of undermining the powers 
of commanding officers had made swift progress. 

When, then, in 1852, the Government most unadvisedly again 
attempted another breach of contract, the Sipahis, demoralised 
hy the process I have alluded to, were even more inclined to 
resent it. 

The breach of contract referred to occurred in this manner. 
With tbe exception of six or seven regiments the 
Sipahis of the Bengal army were enlisted for 
service in India only ; they were never to he re- ments of ii.o 
quired to cross tbe sea. But with the view of 
supplying the necessities of the state in Arakan fcr service 
and the Tenasserim provinces, six or seven regi- sea. 
raents hiid been specially raised for general service, 
and these regiments were invariably despatched thither by sea 
■whenever their services were there required. Lord Dalhousie, 
however, who had ridden roughshod over so many native 
customs, considered that he might set aside this one also. Ac- 
cordingly, when, during the Burmese war, he wanted to_ send 
an additi?mal regiment to Burmab, instead of despatching a 
general service regiment or of inviting a regiment to volunteer, 
he ordered a regiment stationed at Batrackpiir to proceed 
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tMther. Tlie men of the regiment refused to go. “ Ton ask 
Lord Dal- ©mhark upon a service for wliicli 

bousie at- we have not enlisted, and which, many of us regard 
brS^con- imperilling our caste. We will not do it.” Lord 
tract with Dalhousie was forced to 'submit. He was very 
theSipahis. angry, but there was uo help for it. 

But the result on the minds of the Sipahis was most disas- 
trous. For the first time in the history of India 
iost!^disaL the orders of the Governor-General had been siic- 
S^iin^ cessfully resisted. It was little to the purpose to 
cip me. . argue that the Governor-General had exceeded his 
powers : the blow to the discipline of the native army was not 
the less deadly. 

The minds of the Sipahis were under the influence of this 
blow, and by the insane action of the head-quarter 
«on of oudb'. staff they were becoming more and more released 
from the bands of discipline towards tjieir own 
officers, when the annexation of Oudh took place. How this 
affected them I shall state as briefly as passible. 

A very large proportion of the army of the Bengal Presidency, 
and a smaller proportion of the army of the Bombay 
service in tL Presidency, w'ere recruited from the kingdom of 
Company's Oudh. It is scarcely too much to affirm that there 
popiUsT wDb was not a single agricultural family in that country 
Oud^'when represented by at least one of its 

ondh’bad members in the Indian army. Service in that army, 
™ offered no inconsiderable advantages to the 
subjects of the king of Oudh. It made them clients, 
and favoured clients, of the paramount power. Every Sipahi 
was, so to speak, represented at the court of Lakhnao by the 
British Eesident. His commanding officer was authorised to 
frank any jtetition he might present addressed to the Resident, 
and the fact that the Resident had received such petition en- 
sured substantial justice to the claims of the petitioner at the 
hands of the couit of Lakhnao. Every one familiar with the 
workings of a native court will at once recognise the value at 
which service in the Indian army was rated by the natives of 
Oudh. By accepting such service they obtained an all-powerful 
advocate to plead their cause whenever their property might bo 
threatened, or their civil rights endangered. ® 

The ISTawabs and Kings of Oudh had from the time of Warren 
Hastings shown a loyalty to the Biitish Government not to be 
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surpassed. During tlie Afghan disasters, the Gwaliar cam- 
paign, the battles on the Satlaj and in the Panjab, 

Oudh had been the iniloh-cow of the paramount 
power. She had lent that power money, she had th/pani-'’ 
given her her best sonS as soldiers, she had done “““'f 
all that she could do to maintain unimpaired the Nawitbsand 
relations between tlie prince independent only in 
Ms own country and the paramount overlord. 

“ But,” exclaimed the advocates for annexation, “ she has mis- 
governed.” Misgovernment is a relative term.^ 

IMere can be no question but that in the English ' 

sense of the term there had been no good govern- mem one not 
ment in Oudh. But a kind of administrative system tainwr^' 
had, nevertheless, prevailed which induced the 
Sipahis, after the term of their service under the British fl,ag 
had expired, to settle in their native country. More than that, 
after the natives of Oudh had had one year’s ex- 
perience 5f British government as administered by asajustuica- 
Mr. Coverley Jacksop and Mr. Martin Gubbins, tbnfor 
they, one and all, evinced a strong preference for 
the native government which had been superseded. 

It is necessary to take all these circumstances into cou- 
sideration when one analyses the efiect which the 
annexation of Oudh produced upon the Sipahis of e:^.ct pro- 
the Bengal army. In my belief that annexation 
gave them the greatest shock they had felt since the Sipaws by 
occurrences, already adverted to, of 184:3-4. It was ’ 

the last and the most fatal blow to their belief in 
British honesty. That belief had been greatly shaken by the 
proceedings of Lord Dalhousie Avith resjjeot to Karanli, the 
dominions of the Blionsla, and Jhansi. TJie annexation, of Ondh 
pressed them still more closely. It made them ready to become 
the tools of any adventurer. 

It was not only that they beheld in that annexation a lower- 
ing of their own position as men represented at their sovereign’s 
court by a British Eesident, though that was a blow under 


We ask the attention of the reader to the recent exposure of hrihery and 
corruption officials appointed by Government made in the year 1888-!! by the 
Crawfurd Commission. If this had occurred under a native administration, it 
would have been called “ misgovernment.” By what euphonious term Lord Eeay 
characterises it I have not yet heard, ” . • 
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•wHclitlie Indian army yet reels, for it accounts for the cUfficiilty 
of procuring- recruits, wliich subsequently embarrassed 
garTedUas the » CTOVorument. They beheld in that act, and in 
ariother the manner in which it was carried out, a deliberate 
feui* infringement of promises tlSey had ever looked upon 
as sacred — a re23ayment for the good services of 
nearly a century, such as even the most abandoned amongst 
their own princes would have hesitated to enforce. 

These are not statements made at random. I was myself an 
eye-witness to the effect produced upon the Sipahis 
lipttiisVt!l- order to annex Oudh. It devolved niJon me, 

tionedVt as Gommissariat Officer of the Kanhjnir division, to 
when^ontram supply carriage and provisions for the force which, 
crosses Into under Outram, crossed the Ganges into Oudh at the 
amies^it. end of 1855. Over my house and office, which were 
in the same comjjound, was a Sipahi guard— a 
hawaldar’s party. Contrary to cidstom and to departmental 
instructions, no written orders were given to me for Ihe requi- 
sitions. The expedition was to he a sepret, I was told, and I 
must obey verbal orders. But, in spite of this mystery, tlie 
destination of the force became known before it set out to every 
Sipfihi in the cantonment — to every native in the town. The 
effect was alarming. The natives had no doubt whatever as to 
the real meaning of the demonstration. For the first time in 
the memory of man an English regiment was abotit to march 
on Lakhnao, and an English regiment would march on. Lakhnao 
with but one object. The agitation of the Sipahis 
Theamhori- of my guard was most marked. It was -with the 
warned, gTcatcst difficulty that I was able to control them. 

Had they had any warning of the intended move- 
ment they would, I am confident, have broken out then and 
there. The subordinates of the Commissariat Department, 
themselves greatly moved, assured me that a similar feeling 
was manifesting itself in every regiment in the place. I made 
no secret of these manifestations. I reported them in the 
proper quarter. I communicated them even to one of the 
officials, a man of remarkable gifts, who had accepted a high 
but in vain Oudh, but my warnings found no more 

credence than did the warnings of Cassandra. They 
were remembered afterwards. * 

The annexation of Oudh, keeping in view the way in 
which it was carried out, was, in very deed, the act which 
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])rolve the trust of the Sipahis in their English masters, 
perpetration of that deed prepared their niinds to 
receive and to believe any matter, however absurd fiion of 
in itself!, which might betoken English perfidy, 

How their minds were j^ayed upon I shall show rm rLimint 
])resentl3n Mean’while, it is necessary that I should fn BtiuSi 
indicate how it was that the landowners and agri- 
cultural classes of India became impressed with the “ bad faith ” 
of their rulers. 

The internal annexation policy inaugurated by Lord Dal- 
housie was, in many instances, based upon his refusal 
to recognise a right which the Hindns hold as an 
essential part of their religion — the right to adopt princes, 
an heir on the failure of children lawfully begotten. 

In the early part of this volume I have spoken of of imiiii lost 
the disaftection, the terror, the hatred of the English 
rvhich this policy produced in the southern Maratha 
country. "Carrying out this principle, Lord Dalhousie had 
annexed the territory ^>f the Bhonslas; he had annexed the 
state of Jhansi, he had endeavoured to annex the state of 
Karauli, and had only been prevented by the interference of 
the Home Government on a threatened motion in the Hoxise of 
Commons. Still he continued to hold the principle in terrorem 
over the lieads of the princes and chiefs of India, and the fact 
that the policy of “ grab all ” was the policy, the paramount 
j)ower, and might, on the occurrence of death without natural 
heirs, be applied to any coveted territory, produced, it is not 
too much to say, “ a terror ” in the minds of the Hindu princes 
throughout India. 

But in another and a far more guiltless manner the Govern- 
ment had sown the seeds of hatred in the minds of 
the representatives of great families whose ancestors a 

they had deprived of their dominions. Two in- mt anruiit.y 
stances of the action of this policy will occur at once yQg!® 
to the reader — Nana Sahib and the Eao of Kirwi. tiotn. ' 
Niina Biihib was indubitably the lawful representa- 
tive, according to Hindu law, of the last of the Peshwas. When, 
in June, 1818, Baji liao surrendered to Sir John Malcolm, the 
Court of Directors considered that an annuity of eighty thousand 
pfumds waH»inore than an adequate compensation for the loss of 
an empire, Baji Etio lived in the enjoyment of this pension 
nearly ttiirty-fivc years. When he died, in January 185b, Lord 
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Pallioiisio refused eitlier to recognise his adopted son or to 
continue the pension. 

According te European ideas this ruling ivas pcrfoctly just. 

it strictly carried out the agreement; as undm’, stood 
ilpi'iyiiaia h}^ Sir John Malcolm in 1818. Hut neither Haji Eao 
nor his retainers had so understood it, vSncdi a, settlo- 
’ mentivould have been so repugnant to tlio ideas and 

customs of the races of Hindustan, that they could not l)e ex- 
pected to untlerstand it. As the son of Baji L'ao would have 
suecoeded that prince as Pesh^va had he remained ^esh^vil, s(,f 
uaaild he .succeed naturally to all the riglits for which Baji Eao 
had exchanged the dignity of Pesliwa. With them it Wcas a 
point of honour to recognise in the son, whether begotten or 
ado]3ted, the successor to the tildes and estates of his father. 
Whether the English recognised him or not, Earia Sahib was 
still Pesliwa in the eyes of every true Maratha,^' The refusal 
to recognise him and the stoppage of the pension 
dpi.^ ITmip forced the heir of the Peshwa to conspire. It can 
Xiin.-'i .s.-aij) easily be conceived how reg,dily such a man, occu- 
rator.*^'' ^ fortified palace close to the Oudb. frontier, 

would hail and encourage the discontent which the 
nefarious annexation of Oudh, as the natives considered it, could 
not fail to produce. 

The story of the Eao of Klrwi,f whilst reflecting still more 
disadvantagconsly on the conduct of the British Government, is 
similar in character and in application. 

We see, then, how many of the princes and the chiefs of 


I recollect well, when 1 was at Baiiiiras in 1851-52. the CToyerjior-Generul','; 
ay;eut. Major Stewart, a man of great culture and information, told me that there 
-ivas living then, in extreme poverty, in the Mirzapi'ir jimglcs. near Baiiaras, a 
man recognised hy the natives as the lineal doscondant of Chiiit Singli. Elijah of 
Bamlnls. expelled by Waiven Hastings in 1781, and that to that day the native.^ 
salaamed to him and treated him wiili the rcsjjcct due to tlie j'liler of Bamlras. 

t Vide page 138-42, and Appendix A. I maybe permilled to note hero 
.another inslance in which the &i|.ish Govonimcnt has a^iplied the .same nnju.sj. 
princi])le. When in 1848-49 a war broke out with the Siklis, the King of Liiliur 
V as aminor. under the guardianship of tlieBritish Government, and in no resjiocts 
responsible for the occmrences which led to the war. Yet. althongli his irro- 
.spoiLsibihiy wa.s officially admitted, he, the ward of the Briti.sli Govenmioni. a 
guiltle.ss child, was treated as though ho Avas in all respects tlie guilty party. 
The British annexed his kingdom ami gave him in exchange som*; kind of jmi- 
'iusion, whicli np to this day lias never been clcarlj'' deiined. The matter has 
only to he .seriously exainincd for the injustice to become a[ipareiit. Most, of the 
nobles of the Faiijab, who secretly fomented the wars of 1845 find ISIS, were 
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India in possession, and all tlie cliiefs not in pos- 
session, were predisposed to view with at least in- 
difference any tronbies which might assail their 
Eritisli over-lord. Incidents like that of the Rajah 
of Dilhvrf,-''' of Kiinwar Singh of Jugdispiir, driven 
into revolt liy the action of a revenue system which 
he did not undcovstand, came at uncertain intervals to add ioiho 
g'eneral mistrust. Such incidents affected alike chieftain and 
retainer, noble and peasant, for, in almost every part of the 
oonntry, the retainers considered their interests as hound np 
with those of the former. 

It was when the minds of all were thus distrustful that the 
annexation of Ondh — of Oudh whicli had ever been 
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Still more. It is just within the hounds of possibility 
that', if the system introduced hy the English into 
Ondh had been administered in a conciliatory manner, the 
result might have been similar to that which was produced iii a 
few years in the cent«al provinces. But the Englishmen to 
whom the administration of the newly-annexed 
province was intrusted were men with fixed ideas, 
which they rode to death ; the slaves of a system 
which had sown disaffection all over the North- 
Western. provinces and in Bundelkhand, and whicli 
they carried out without regard to the feelings and 
previous habits of those with whose lands and property they 
were dealing. In less than twelve months the result was dis- 
affection and dismay ; the new settlement made every man in 
Ondli an enemy to British rule. 

With Oudh thus disaffected, the chiefs and the Attheciosa 
territorial interest doubting and trembling, with the cLstMai” 

Si pubis alienated and mistrustful, there needed hut midy for tbo 
one other element to produce insurrection. The of 
country, the army, the newly-annexed province were spirator.-;. 
alike ready for the machinations of conspirators. 

HL'Ciirod ill the ptw-sessioii of tlioir estates, and their position, miller Erip;lish rule, 
iuis become irebly secure. But Maharajali DhiiKp Singh, who was.T repeal, a 
'mere child, innocent of intrigue, and the ward of the Britisli Govornment, was 
gi'anted iu exchange lor liis kingdom and its princely revenues, and for his largi; 
]i,rh-ato estatesea life annuity only. Can we wonder that treatment of tliis sort, 
when fully realised by him, should upset the equilibrium of his mind to the 
extent recently witnessed by the world? « 

I’age(Jo~4. 
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Tiie conspimtors, too, were ready. Who all those conspirators 
were may never certainly he known. Most of them 
died and made no sign. It is, however, a fact he- 
iButiny. beyond question that the Manlavi of Faizabad — the 
man who was killed at Pofvain — was one of them. 
I have already given a sketch of the previous career of this 
remarkable man.'* I have shown how, after the annexation of 
Oudh, he travelled over the north-western provinces 
of on a mission whieh was a mystery to the Europeans, 

how he was suspected even then of conspiring*. 
Abundant proofs were subsequently obtained that a conspiracy 
had been formed hy some influential people in Oudh in the 
interval between the annexation and the outbreak of the 
mutiny. Of this conspiracy the Maulavi was undoubtedly a 
leader. It had its ramifications all over India — certainly at 
Agra, where the Manlavi stajmd some time — and almost cer- 
tainly at Dehli, at Mirath, at Patna, and at Calcutta ;where the 
ex-King of Oudh and a large following were residing. 

For some time there was one thing wanting to the conspirators 
The one — means, the instrument— with which to kindle 
thing want- to action the great body of their countrymen, 
succeas^of Especially were they at a loss how to devise a 

tiiecon- scheme by which the minds of the Sipahis serving 
apiracy throughout the Bengal Presidency should be siimil- 
is found in taueously affected. They were in this perplexity 
when they heard of the new cartridge — a cartridge 
smeared with animal fat and which they were told 
was to be bitten. 

It was easy for them to make this discovery. Their spies 
were everywhere. The cartridges were openly 
crmid"e is manufactured at Damdamah. Eageily looking oiit 
found for a novelty to he introduced from Europe into tho 
native army, they were the most likely men of all 
to detect the instrument they required in the greased cartridge. 
They had no sooner found it than they reiilisod that it cor- 
responded exactly to their hopes. It was tho wcfipon tliey 
wanted. Instantly the cliupati's were distributed 
ure by thousands to the rural population, whilst means 

iuiated. wero employed to disseminate in every military 

station in Bengal suspicion regarding the cartridge. 
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To tell a body of Hincliis, already suspicious of their foreign 
master, that they would he required to bite a cart- 
ridge smeared with the fat of their sacred animal, 
and to tell Muhammadans that they would be re- 
qiiired to bite a cartricfge smeared with the fat of 
an animal whose flesh was fox’bidden to them, was dim Sipiitiis. 
tantamount to tell them that their foreign master 
iiitended to make them break with their religion. Certainly 
that result was produced. When the new cartridges were 
issued, suspicion and calumny'- had done their work. The 
Sipahis even believed that cartridges made of paper had been 
feloniously tampered with ; and, when they were issued to 
them, they broke into revolt. 

In this lesser sense, then, and in this only, did the cartridges 
produce the mutinju They were the instruments 
used by conspirators ; and those conspirators were ti WRo oiiiy 
successful^ in their use of the instruments only be- 
cause, in the manner I have endeavoured to point 
out, the minds of the, Sipahis and of certain sections of the 
population had been prepared to believe every act testifying to 
bad faith on the part of their foreign masters. 

I have said that the mistrust of the British faith had, towards 
the year 1857, become as great in the minds of the 
princes and chiefs and landowners of India as in the tums^^^oiidi 
minds of the Sipahis. There were, however, a few 
exceptions, and, when the country rose, those ex- 
ceptions saved us. I will briefly refer to the most j)roininent 
amongst them. 

In four great provinces of our empire — in Oudh, in Eo- 
hilkhand, in B'undelkhand, and in the Sagar and 
Narbada territory — the great bulk of the jxeople Tint'll which 
rose against British rule. In western Bihar, using ^scagHiast 
that geographical expression as inclusive of the 
districts subordinate to the Commissioner^ of Patna; in many 
districts of the Allahabad division, of the Agra division, and in 
many parts of t-he Mirath division, the risings of the people and 
the Sipahis were almost simultaneous in point of time. Had 
the revolt been universal, had the chiefs, the peoxde, and the 
Sipahis risen at one and the same moment, India 
could not %ave been held. Fortunately for British oi'SinXaf 
interests, the great prince who occupied the most 
central iDOsition in India, and whose ac1,ion, had he risen, 
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would liave been felt to the extremities of western India, was, 
tlirougliout the crisis, loyal to his suzerain. Throughout the 
period between- the 12th of May and the 1st of September, 1857, 
Sindhia held the fate of India in his hands. 

In another volume I have descrfbed very briefly how it 
was that, in an unexampled crisis in the fortunes of the people 
with whom his ancestors had contended for empire, Sindhia did 
remain loyal. I have shown that tlie loyalty did 
ms lo.viiity not joroceed from affection towards the Euglish. 
bashr’ipon His minister and confidant, Dinkar liao, had no love 
for our nation. Sindhid’s people were, almost to a, 
urikp.luik. man, against us. Yet Dinkar Bao used all his 
great influence in favour of a loyal policy, and his 
representations, hacked by the solid arguments of the able re- 
presentative of the British power at the court of Sindhia, 
Major Charters Blaopherson, prevailed over national sentiment, 
the solicitations of other courtiers, and the boisterous demonstra- 
tions of the people. The importance of the result fo English 
interests cannot he over-estimated. Sjudhid’s loyalty alone 
made iDOssible Havelock’s march on, and the retention of, 
Kanhpur. It acted at the same time on the rebels 
xet it Paved wedgo which pierces the centre of an army, 

dividing tlxo Avings, and prcveixting concentrated 
action. Nor, Avhen, after the hack of the rebellion had been 
broken, Sindhia’s army revolted against himseli*, aaxis the efflect 
much lessened. Sindhia’s great influence avus still used for tho 
English. 

In considering Sindhid’s loyalty in connection with the risings 
of others— of all, or almost all, the rajahs and 
mUy?jasm hi'lnhddrs, of Oudh, of the chiefs in Bundelkhand, 
on the fact in the Sdgar and Narbada territor}’, in the sontliern 
dMu'faith- Blardtha country, and in Avestern Eihdr — it is im- 
^^w-ousiy possible to shut our eyes to tho fact that there had 

with him. been a marked difference in the behaviour of the 
British Government towards Sindhia on the one 
side, and tow'ards the rajahs and landoAvners nf the countries 
mentioned on the other. Under cinaimstauccs of a peculiarly 
tempting character, Lord Elleuborough had iichaved Avith tlio 
greatest generosity and forbearance towards Sindlxid in 1844. 
The GoAurnmont had kept faith Avitli hint oAur citice. Tho 
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reader of this volume will see that towards the rajahs and 
landowners of the other provinces mentioned the British 
G-overiiment had shown neither generosity nor f^rhearance. In 
some instanco.s th(;y had not even kept faith. It is scarcely 
necessat}' to point the miral. 

It is, indeed, a very reniarkahle fact, and one w^hich the 
rn.lers of India, a,t the present moment would do well 
to hear in mind, that in the several inovinces and 
districts traver.sed by our troops in 1S57-S-9, the iuiiuMLriu 
behaviour of the people corresponded to the character 
of our rule. Idins, in the central provinces, to Un' lioopif .jf 
which the regulation sj'steni had never penetrated, 
the people were loyal and contented, and refused all tue faith we 
aid to Tantiil I'opi. In the Sugar and hTaihada with them, 
territories, in Oudh and in the districts bordering on 
that province, in the Agra division — in all of which the Britisli 
hand had been heavy, and the British. acts opposed to the 
national ?;entim.ent — the people showed a spirit of opposition, 
a resointion to fight to the last, and in many oases a de- 
testation of their masters, such as no one would before have 
credited. Cases similar to that of the Rajah of Dilherf, referred 
to in the earlier part of this volume, had sown far and wide 
the seed of disaifection and revolt. 

If these hicLs are, as I holievc thorn to he, correct, we have 
j not to go far to seek the conclusion. The mutiny 
1 of the army and the insurrection in tdie provinces I The mutiny 
Imve named wore the natural eonsoquences of an 
.attempt to govmm a gretit Eastern empire according attempt 
I.'; to purely We, stern ideas. 

The civilisation, over-rofined though it might he, of thousands 
of years was riiliculcd hy the rougher race which, 
scorning seutinient, regarded utilitarianism as it.s 
foundation-stone, I'he governing members of that peuph 
race failed lo recognise the great truth upon which 
their forefatliors had built their Indian empire, that ideas, 
the 'Wustei-n gace can gain the confidence of the 
Eastern only when it scrupulously respects the li)ng-cheri.shed 
customs of the latter, and i mpre,ssc\s upon it the cfmvietion that ibs 
word is better than its bond. This is just the conviction whie.h, 
during t^ie thirty years immediately antecedent to 1850, the 
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majority of tlie Hindus and Muhammadans of India had been 
gradually losing, and which in 1857 they had lost. 

If Lord Canning had had any idea in the early part of 1857 
that the isolated outbreaks which then disturbed the 
Cam'iug general serenity were part bf an organised plot, bo 
would, I believe, have at once taken measures to 
meet the difdculty. Not that, at any time in 1857, he could 
ha^'e jjrevented a mutiny, but he could easily have made better 
arrangements to meet one. I am far, however, from imputing 
any blame to Lord Canning in this respect. He had but 
recently arrived in India. Plis predecessor, when malrijrg over 
to him charge of the empire, had expressed his conviction that 
rif'w to indi\ countiy been in so satisfactory a 

now 0 u la, ground was undermined, 

the train was being laid, tlie miners were at work. But how 
was Lord Canning to know this? He inherited 
Lord Halhousio’s councillors. They wei'e as satisfied, 
ooimciiiors! and as ignorant of the real state of the country, as 
was Lord Dalhoixsie. Lord palhousie had quitted 
India in a blaze of glory ; and the new Governor-General, un- 
used to the currents of Indian thought, could for some months 
only steer the vessel by the advice of the officers who had helped 
to bring to Lord Dalhonsie a renown far-reaching and seemingly 
well deserved. 

But, in fact, upon no men did the news of the mutiny descend 
with so startling a surprise as upon the councillors 
ifl’<&rLord' Lord Canning. They could not comprehend it. 
Canning. ' Weeks and weeks elapsed before they could bring 
themselves to believe that it was anything more 
than a fortuitous explosion at various points, each having no 
concert and no connection with the other. The Home Secre- 
fary’s assurances that the apprehensions expressed regarding its 
nature were “ a passing and groundless panic,” that “ there is 
every hope that in a few days tranquillity will be restored 
througliout the presidency,” testify to the ideas that filled the 
minds of those men. The admission at least is dim to them that 
they were honest — thej^ believed what they said. 
iKiiowu^y of those sayings betrayed a complete ignorance 
outiio*'’' country and of the situation. This ignorance, 

Calcutta. this blindness to tlie fact that it was more 6vcn than 
a mutiny of the Bengal army, and not mereij' a 
series of isolated revolts, with which they had to cope, was 
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illustrated in a thousand ways, but in none more strongly than 
in the refusal to disarm regiments which were known to be 
mutinous. The consequences of this refusal w§re most serious'. 
In the case of the regiments at Dauapur, the reader will have 
seen that it brought iwolt into western Bihar, added enor- 
mously to the dangers of Havelock, and even imperilled 
Calcutta. 

How great Lord Canning really was, how small were his. 
councillors, was shown when, having completely 
shaken off their influence, he stood alone and un- 
shackled at Allahabad in the early part of 1858. A 
different man was he then from the Lord Canning }ie‘sfooa un-'‘ 
of April and May 1857. His nature then displayed 
its real nobility. His grasp of affairs, at Calcutta ap- 
parentlj’' so small, excited at Allahabad the admiration of all who 
came in contact with him. He showed a truer insight into the 
inilitaty position than the Cominander-in-Chief himself. It was 
entirely owing to Lord Canning’s insistance that the campaign in 
Eohilkhand followed^close upon the capture of Lakhnao. Sir 
Colin Campbell woul<fbave postponed it. But Lord Canning was 
too convinced of the danger of allowing a province to continue 
to flaunt rebellion, unchecked, in the face of the Govermnent, to 
permit the delay. He insisted with all the determina- 
tion of a man whose resolution, based on the logic 
of facts, was not to be shaken. It was Lord Can- ^ 
ning at Allahabad who sent Lord Mark Kerr to Ascamgarh ; 
who gave his fullest support to Sir Hugh Eose, and to the 
generals engaged against Tantia Topi ; and if, in one respect, 
to which I have adverted, his judgment was faulty, his com- 
panion in error was the Cornmander-in-Chief, and the error was 
a solitary one. 

Nor is lesser praise due to him for the measures inaugurated 
at Allahabad to heal the wounds caused — he must 
then have seen — -in a great measure by the mistakes regiirJ 

of his predecessor. His Oudh proclamation, despite tooiuih. 
of the apparently harsh terras which it promulgated, 
was intended as a message of mercy, and, in its application, 
was a message of mercy. It gave every landowner in Oudh 
a title better, safer, more valid, than the title he had lost. It 
insured mercy to all except to those who by tlieir crimes had 
forfeited ail right to it. Interpreted, as Lord Canning meant 
it to be interpreted, by one of the abk-st administrators in 
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]nfiia, it became tlie cliarter upon wliicli tlie position xiou- 
fiGcnpied by the people of Ondh has been built np and 
secured. 

Never was tile real greatness of Lord Oaiining’s character 
I • i-c tiou completely disj)layed7than wheir the galliug 

strictures of Lord Ellenborougli’s despatch wcj-c 
published to the world. At the moment the insult, 
the breach of etiquette, were lost sight of in tlie 
iV-ar lest the condemnation of his policy proceeding from so 
high a quarter should afford encouragement to ilic ft'bels or 
weaken the attachment of the native tributaries, zis sn()n as 
he ascertained that the despatch had not jnoducecl tlx. it result he 
was calm. He could not help seeing that it was dc-siguedly im- 
liertinent, that it was intended to provoke him to resign. Con- 
scious of the rectitude of his motives and of the soundness of 
his views, he laughed at the pettiness of the display, in his 
■calm and statesmanlike answer he sought neither revenge nor 
triumph. But both soon came to him. The news that Lord 
Ellenhoi’ough had been hoisted with his own petard, the receipt 
■of Lord Derby’s almost imploring letter hot to resign, followed 
the insulting missive with a rapidity almost startling. 

Towards the men who served under him, Lord Canning dis- 
played generosity, kindness, and forbearance, He 
towards^hm knew that in many departments he had been badly 
iud butoidi would rather bear the burden himself 

than dismiss the incapable minister. But so low 
did he rate the abilities of the men about him, that 
■when he had resolved to appoint Mr. Edinonstone, till then his 
Foreign Secretary, to he Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
West JProvinces, he cast his eyes far from the men surrounding 
him to select a successor to that official. lie had actually re- 
solved to oflbr the post to Herbert Kdwardes when the publica- 
tion by that officer of a letter, violently polemical, caused him 
to reconsider his resolve. Fur the moment ho was cast hack 
upon the clique a.hout him, but finally bo made an admirable 
clioice in Colonel Durand. 

Judging Lord (’anning’s conduct after hi.s arrival at Allah - 
iibiid, it is difficult to find a fault in it. Ho was 
then the lofty-minded English gentleman, the trained 
and skilful statesman. Every day made?, it more 
clear that the mistakes of the Calcutta period, 
mistakes which have been fully recorded in these 
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volumes, were due to tlie inexperience of a generous nature 
guided by men whom he had been told to look upon as masters 
of the situation, hut who were in fact hopelessly ignorant 
and incapable. That Lord Canning came to *know this him- 
self was evidenced by *the generosity he disj>layed, after the 
mutiny had been quelled, to those who had ventured to express 
very boldly their disagreement with his policy of 1857. 

But, if Lord Canning* was to bo admired from the time of his 
arrival at Allahabad, Lord Elphinstone deserves 
the ihllest meed of praise that can be accorded to Eipfainstoue 
him from the very first. Lord Elphinstone possessed 
this advantage over Lord Canning — ^his previous experience in 
India liad given him a thorough knowledge of the country and 
the people. When the mutiny broke out at Mirath 
he saw it as it really was ; he saw that it was no 
isolated outbreak, no local discontent, but part and imTextrjiaof 
parcel of an organised i-ebelliou which had its main 
roots, indeed, in the North West Provinces, but the very outset, 
development of which, especiallj!* in the direction 
of Bombay, was certain, unless it could be promptly stopped. 
The Bombay Presidency, in fact, with an army partly recruited 
from Oudb, and composed mainly of a conglomeration of 
Maratha states, was in a peculiar degree susceptible. Lord 
Elphinstone understood the situation at once. He dealt with 
it in a manner possible only to a statesman of high and lofty 
courage, of clear intellect, and of far-seeing views. The idea 
of waiting for the mutiny within his own borders, if, indeed, it 
over occurred to him, came only* to be promptly rejected. To 
mass the greatest number of men on the decisive xroint of the 
scene of action — that Nax>oleonic motto became at once his 
guidiirg ];jrinoix>le. For that xnii’xrose he denuded 
his own Presidency, highly sensitive as it -was, of 
Euroxiean troops, and despatched them, as fast as he d;iteiu;e. 
could force them to move, to the threatened x^oints 
outside of it. He, too, ^like Lord Canning, had colleagues in 
his government, but here again his x^i’ovions experience saved 
him from the mistake.s which marred Lord Canning’s adminis- 
tration during the first seven months of the mutiny. Knowing 
his counsellors thoroughly, he listened to them with courtesy — 
but he dieted on his own convictions. To the men who were 
the instimmciits of his policy he gave the most comxTete and 
generous confidence. How large was his trust w'-hen he once 
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gave it Mr. Forjett is a living evidence. Mr. Frere in Sinclln 
The enerons i^eton-Kari* aud afterwards Colonel Le G. Jacob 
oiJifideneo’he ill the Southern Maratha country, Mr. John Eo.'^e 
pubMdtaates ^^tarah, and Colonel Malcolm, arc instances of 
a similar import. When, in %pite of all his measures 
to keep the mutiny from Bombay by a policy’' of oftensivo 
dcifence, the poison crept in and infected the regiments of the, 
regular army in the sonthern Maratha country, how vigortms, 
how decided is his policy! We see here none of 
decisiol? the hesitation, of the haif-heartedness, the halting 
between two extremes, which enabled the rnntinons 
regiments of Danapiir to disturb all the plans of the Govern- 
ment and to imperil the safety of the empire. Promptly, 
without an hour’s delay. Lord Elphinstone sent for the fittest 
man at his disposal and told him to go to Kolhapiir and at all 
costs qtiell the mutiny. Le Grand Jacob went and disarmed 
the rebellious Sipahis. How Lord Elphinstone was occasionally 
thwarted by men not immediately Tinder his orders Eas been 
shown in the case of Woodburn. But his firmness was proof 
even against opposition of this description, and, after some 
vexatious delay, he carried out his policy. 

Only those who have enjoyed the privilege of reading his 
iiiscoiTP. voluminous correspondence during 1857-58 can 
spondenee form an idea of the remarkable perspicacity which 
furelgu'f. characterised Lord Elphinstone’s views on every 
point connected with the stirring events of those 
years. The strong and the weak points of a case, the true 
policy to he pursued, the proper time for putting it in action, 
Avlien to withhold the blow, when to strike, the reasons for 
withholding or for striking, are laid down in clear and vigorous 
language in his letters. Beading them after the event, it; 
seems marvellous how a man standing alone should have 
judged so eleaidy, so truly. Many of the military movements 
which tended to the pacification of the country had their first 
inspiration from Lord Elphinstone, and the smallest of the 
tardy tributes that can he paid him is this — that, no man ii>. 
India contributed so much as he contributed to check the 
mutiny at its outset ; no man contributed more to dominate it 
after it had risen to its greatest height. 

In the glory of the victory, amid the bestowal of wellmiorited 
rewards for military services, the great deserts of Lord ElpluU” 
stone received hut small notice from the public. But it is a 
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remarkable laot that after the death of Sir Henry Lawrence 
he was nominated by three successive Secretaries of 
State — by Mr. Vernon Smith, by Lord Ellenhorough, i-ord Eipiiin- 
and by Lord Stanley — to bO successor to Lord appoimfdi>y 
Canning in the event 9(f a vacancy occurring in 
the office of Govemor-General. It now becomes bcs of sOtii 
the doty of the historian to place him on the lofty ' 

pedestal to which his great services and his pure canning, 
and noble character entitle him. 

The southern Presidency was never invaded hy the mutinous 
spirit. But not the less is a large share of credit 
due to its governor, Lord Harris. The responsibility 
which weighed upon this nobleman was very great indeed. 
The immunity of Madras depended upon the loyalty of the 
Mzam, and, at the outset, the Nizam had much ro apprehend 
from his own people. It was in the height of the crisis that 
Lord Harris denuded his own Presidency to send troops to 
Haidarab*id, and it cannot he doubted but that their opportune 
arrival tended greatly to the pacification of the Nizam’s 
dominions. The formation of the Kamthi column, of Whitlock’s 
force, of the brigade which fought under Carthew at Kanhpiir, 
the despatch to Bengal of the regiments -which kept 
open the grand trunk road in western Bihar and 
which afterwards co-operated against Kiinwar Singh, aid devot'lu. 
of the troops who rendered good service in Chutia 
Niigpiir, testify to the energy, the foresight, the devotion of the 
^Governor of Madras. He used all the resources of his Presideucj^ 
to crush outside the rebellion which never penetrated within 
his o-wn borders. 

Of other actors in the rise, progress, and suppression of the 
rebellion I have written in the body of this history, 
not always, perhaps, in as full detail as their ot'EngHsil- 
splendid services demanded, hut, I would fain hope, 
in full proportion to the scope and requirements of isIttsLo. 
the work intrusted to me. It may he that some 
incidents hav§ escaped me. I shall regret it much should such 
])rove to he so, for my chief anxiety has been to render full 
justice to every man. This, at least, I may say, that, howe ver 
inefiectively the History of the suppression of the Indian Mutiny 
may hav« been told, the character of our countrymen must he seen 
to emerge from the terrible ordeal of 18o7-58 in a form that would 
gratify the most exacting people. We are, £i>r lunately, as a nation, 
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{icciistomed to sticcess in tlie field, but on no occasion in our 
bi story bas tbe nerve and fibre of onr troops, tbe fortitude and 
manliness of oijr comitiyinen of all ranks, been more con- 
spicuons — often in tbe face of death itself, and under circum- 
stances -vvlricb would have seemed to justify despair. Ibit wli:b. 
life they never despaired. They endured all that bad to bo 
endured, witb a patience and clieerfulness never to be surpassed, 
and sought victory when it was possible witb a determinatioi;' 
before wbicb tbe strongest oj)po.sition bad to _yield. And in all 
tins they were sustained and animated by our countrywomen, 
wdio, in positions and under trials to wbicb few g-ently-nurtured 
women bave been subjected, showed all tbe noldest and most 
lovable aspects of woman’s character. Tbe History of tbe 
Indian Mutiny is, in fact, a record of the display of all the 
(qualities for wbicb Engdislnnen bave been famous — of the 
<|ualities wbicb have enabled the inhabitants of a small island 
in tbe Atlantic to accumulate the noblest and largest empire 
in tbe world, and wbicb, so long as they remain unimpaired in 
their descendants, will enable them still tp maintain it. 
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APPENDIX A. 

(Pages 138-i2.) 

1^' addition to the fact stated at page 138 that Madha,va Piao, Eao of 
Ivirwi, was oulj^ nine years old whea the mutiny broke out, and that the 
}nouey ])aid lor the maintenance of the Baiiaras Temples had been alienated 
before he sat on the gadi, and therefore never formed part of his estate and 
could not be liable to seizure, wliatever be might do, it may be added tliat 
at, the time of tlie ihlutiny the Government of India a,|)pointed a Special 
Gommissioucr, l\rr. E. 0. Mayne, to incpriro into the conduct of Slduhava 
Piiio, and that that Commissioner fully absolved liiin from all blame 
{vide I'jis 3’eport, dated September 8, 1858). 

Not onfy so, but the same gentleman gave a special certificate to the 
Ilegcnt of Ivirwi (who was also trustee of the lianaras Temples), dated 
February 4, 1859. A «opy of that document, noAv before me, states : 

Earn Chandra Earn, PaiJidsay, has always borne a high character for 
loyalty and res]5ectability during the Mutiny of 1857. Being a relation 
of the Kirwi Peshwa, he was placed in a difficult position, and discharged 
Ids duty botli. towards the British Government and towards his master 
most faithfully, at the rislc of his life, and with frank .and open lojmlty to- 
Government. It was he wdio saved the life of Mr. Cockerell, joint 
magistrate of Kirwi. Though he has at present frankly refused any 
reward for Iiis loyal and faithful services, yet ho must be w’ell paid 
whenever he stands in need.” This was signed by Mr. F. 0. Mayne. Yet 
the reward Earn Chandra Earn received was the pillage of the Banaras 
Temples of which he -was trustee. 

Tliere is thus complete evidence that a Special Commissioner exonerated 
Miidhava Eao from, all blame, and gave a certificate of loyalty to his 
adviser ; avc have the non-age of the Ild,o, and the fact that the Temple 
money had been seized hy the Government two years before the Mutiny; 
and yet we are asked to believe that all these seizures took place in con- 
sequence of the Eao’s rebellion. 

With reference to the statement made in the first edition that General 
Whitlock found in the palace-yard of Kirwi more than forty pieces of 
cannon, an immense cp.iantity of shot, shell, and povrder, &c., a Mend, who 
lurs investigated the subject of the Kirwi tragedy, writes mo as fulhnvs: 
“ .\s to the statement made by Whitlock and relocated by you aljout ilui 
active gus factories and powder mills and stands of arms, the whole is a 
shameless lio put forward to warrant the grant of prize money. Tliat 
lucky ’ column had a keen scent for booty. Jjisten to a few words of 
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frnth On tlie fleath of Veimyak Edo, the 6tli Jvily, 1853 ^Ir. i:ilis, tho 
truth. On tiie Clear n ^ i ii the forces there, aiul earned auay 

Eesideut, went to Ivirwi, disbanded was uurdc of llie 

:a 1 lthe weapons oUvur. ^ ^ The auerit lo the 

change of >''« ft Lbroiation of all that was laohig on at, 

SriTptt^e oXai ome “‘gun 

“/CM f JcM CTi ,hw 

such a time-Mt.l on “f /“ "“fr j^rth. To me it seems that there 
I give this ^“cmentfor . at nan-ative; and that there 

:Ct gmonCwhattS^^^^ treating the Iltio of Kirwi as an enemy to 
he plundered. s 


appendix b. 

(Page 269.) 

Meade, commanding Eield Force. 

MvnameisT4nthjTorf;my|^^^^^ 

iSouUhiSw years of age, in the service of Nana Sdhib in the grade of 

company the collector of Tvdnhpur sent n nolo of tl.e 

fol» u^p rt to the Ndna Sahib at Bitluir, vi. tliat he bribed hi nc 
f rN^irto fonvard his wife and children to England. The Nana 
amsented L do so, and four days afterwards the ccdlocmr wrote to hi in to 
briimliis troops and guns with Ima from Bit hai (to Kauhpiu;. I runt 
with the Nana and about; one hundred Sipahis and ihtee. hundied niatcli- 
od moil and two guns to the collector’s house at Kanliinu*. he collector 
wasto™ tlm intrenchinont and not in his house c - -'vd o 
remain and we stopped at his house during the, m^ht. i ,il c dh ob i 
cX n heinoruingandtold the Namlto occupy his ovrni house, ndueli 
r^in Kanlipur. Wc accordingly did so; we rcmame.l tliere^our flays, 
and the gentleman said it was fortunate we bad cuiao to bis aid, as the 
Sipiihis had become disobedient, and that he would ai»ply to ilu; gonei.il 
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in our belialf. He did so, and tlie general wrote to Agi-a, whence a reidy 
came that arrangements -woukl he made for the pay of our men. Two 
days afterwards the three regiments of infantry and the 2nd light cavalry 
surrounded us and imprisoned the Nana and myself in the Treasury, and 
jdundered the magazine and Treasury of everything they ccintaineil, 
leaving nothing in either. 0f the treasure the Sipahis made over two 
lakhs and eleven thousand rupees to the Nana, keeping their own sentries 
over it. The Nana was also under charge of these sentries, and thcSijjahis 
who were with us also joined the rebels. After this the whole army 
marched from that place, and the rebels took the Nana Sahib and myself 
and all our attendants along with them, and said, “ Come along to Dehli.” 
Having gone three coss from Kanhpur, the Nana Sahib said that, as tlie 
day was far spent, it was better to halt there then, and to inarch on tlie 
following day. ^J'hey agreed to this and halted. In the morning the 
■whole army told him (the Nana) to go with them towaids Dehli. The 
Nana refused, and the array then said, “ Come with lus to Kanhpiir, and 
fight there,” The Nana objected to this ; but they would uot attend to him, 
and so, taking him with them as a prisoner, they went towards Kanhjuir, 
and fighting commenced there. The fighting continued for tw'enty-four 
days, and cgi the twenty-fourth day the general raised the fisg of peace, 
and the fighting ceased. The Nana got a female who had been capitured 
before to write a note to Q-eneral Wheeler to this effect, that the Sipahis 
would not obey his orders, and that, if he wished, he (the Nana) would 
get boats and convey him and those with him in the inti’enchment as far 
as Allahabad. An answer came from the general that he approved of this 
arrangement, and the same evening the general sent the NantL something 
over 011(3 lalvh of rupees, and authorised him to keep the amount, fidie 
following day I went and got ready forty boats, and, having caused all the 
gentlemen, ladies, and children to get into the boats, I started them off 
to Allahabad. In the meanwhile the wliolo army, artillery included, 
having got ready, arrived at the river Ganges. The Sipahis jumped into 
the w’ater and commenced a massacre of all the men, women, and children, 
and set the boats on fire. They destroyed thiidy-nine boats. One, how- 
ever, escaped as far as Kola Kank.ar, liut was there caught and broiiglit 
hack to Kanhpur, and all on hoard of it destroyed. Four days after this 
the Nana said he was going to Bithur to keep the anniversary of his 
mother’s death ; they (the Sipaliis) allowed him to go, and some of them 
also acconi])anied him. Having kei)t the auniversaiy, they brought him 
hack to Kauhpur, and they took for their pay the money they had fnst 
made over to the Nana’s charge, and made arraiigf^ments to fight against 
Husan Fathpiir, ,wdiere they heard some Europeans . had arrived fruni 
Allahabad, and they told the Nana to accompany them there. The Nana 
refused. I and the N.ana rcimained at Kanlipur, and sent Jawala P<aisliad, 
his (the Naiui’s) agent, along with them to Fatlipur. Having arrived 
there and T^een defeated, they retreated to Kanhpur, and the aforesaid 
European force pressed them the wiiole wv'iy to Kauhpur, when there was 
a battle fur about two hours, and the rebel army was again defeated, and 
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ran away frotia Ivanlipur. Under these circumstances tlie Nan;! and I Tied 
to Bitbiir, arriving there at midnight, and tire rebel army Ibllowed ns. 
'nm next morning the Nana, taking some caslr, &c„ witli him, went l,o 
J.'’atliptir. The rebel army followed, and looted the place. The Nana, 
Bala tiahib, liao Sahib, and myself, with all our wives, crossed tbo Ganges 
in l)oats, and arrived at Fathpiir in the Lakhipm territory, and put up willi 
the Giiilodri Bhopal Singh. Some days passed, wdieu the 4llnd Native 
infantry arrived at Sheorajpur, and wrote to the Nana to send them some 
one to take them to him. I Avent aitd told them that the Nana liad sent 
for them. In the meauAvhiie the English army arrived, and the said 
I2ud lA'giment Native Infantry Avent to Bithur, and Ibnght tliere. I ac- 
eniniAaniud the said regiment, and, having been ckreated, we. tied from 
Bithur and crossed the Ganges, and came to the Naiui. Some day.s after, 

I received orders from the Nana to go to Gwaliar, and to bring bade Avith 
me to tight the English such of the contingent as Avere at Morar. Accord- 
ing to ids order, I Avenb to Morar, and brought back the contingent Avitlt 
me to Kalpi. The Nana had sent his brother, the Bala Sahib, to Kalpi, 
and, according to his order, I AA'ent Avith the army to fight against Kduhpur, 
leaving a small force and magazine at Kalpi, Having arrived at Kdnhpdr, 
there Avas a battle Avhich lasted eleven days. After eleven days the rebel 
army Ava,s defeated, and AA^e all ran away. The next day aitcr this Ave 
fought at Sbeorajpiir, and there also, having been defeated, Ave ran aAvay, 
iiaA'ing Avitli us fifteen guns (including one horsif-artilleiy gun), I and the 
Bala Sahib and the Kao Sahib, Avho had been sent by the Nana to Kanhpiir, 
all crossed the Gauges at Nana Mau-ki-Ghiit. We remained at a place 
called Khera for the night. I got orders from the Kao Sdhib to go and 
take charge of the small Ibrce and magazine left at Kalpi, in obedience to 
Avliich I AA'ent there. After my arrival at Kalpi, I received orders from 
the Niina to go and attack Chirkliari, and that the Kao Sahib should be 
sent after me. Accordingly Kwitli- nine hundred Siptihis, two Imndred 
cavalry, and four guns, Avent to Chirkhari, and fighting commenccA. Four 
<lays afterwards tiie Kao Sahib eiime to Kalpi, I fought at Chirkliaii for 
eleven days, and took it. I took tAventy-four guns and tlu’ec lakhs of 
ru[»ees from the Kajah. The Kajahs of Banpiir and Shiihgarh, and Hewau 
Despat and Daolat Singh, the KuoliAvaya Ivhai'Avala, and a great gatiiering 
of people joined me there at this time. I received a note iVora the Queen 
of Jliansi to the effect that she was Avaging war with the Europeans, and 
bogging me to come to her aid. I reported the ncAvs to iho lino Sahib at 
Kalpi. The Bao came to Jaipdr, and gave me pei'inissiou to go to fhe 
assistance of the Queen of Jhansi. Accordingly I Avent to Jlninsi, and 
baited at Barua Sagar, There Kajah Man Singh came and joined ]ue. 
Tlic next day, about a mile from Jhansi, the Avholo oT our army had a 
fight AA'ith the English army. At this time Ave had tAverity-two llinusand 
men and twenty-eight guns. In this battle Ave Avere defeated. A pari, of 
the rebel army, with four or five guns, fled to Kalpi, and I Avent to ihe 
same place, ■yfft Bhanderi and Kiiueh, with tAvo hundred SJpahls. fih)!; 
Queen of Jhansi arrived there the same evening as myscli, and begged 
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tlie Eao Sahib to give her an army that she might go and fight. The 
followiug morning the Piao Sahib ordered a parade of all the troops, and 
told me to accompany the Queen to battle. Accordingly I, with a force, 
accompanied the Qaeen, and there was a battle at Knncli which lasted 
till noon. We were again defeated, and fled, and I fled to “Chirld,” 
which is about four miles frotn Jalaur, and where my parents were. The 
Queen of Jhansi and the force which fled with her arrived at Kalpi, The 
liiio had a battle afterwards at Kalpi and was defeated, and he and 
his whole army arrived at Gopalpur ; we all marched thence towards 
Gwaliar. We had one day’s fight with Maharajah Sindhia, and defeated 
him. Three days afterwards all Sindhia’s army joined the llao Sahib, and 
having jwocured from the Gwaliar treasury, through Amarchaud Batiii (the 
Maharajah's treasurer), the requisite funds, pay was distributed to the 
army. Ih'un Pulo Govind w'as also with ns. Some days afterwards the 
English army arrived at Gwaliar from Kalpi, and a ’force also came from 
Sirpiir. Eightiag again took pjlace, and continued for four or five days, 
during which the Jhansi Kani was killed. Ilam llao Govind had her 
corpse burnt, and we wore all defeated and fled, taking twenty-five guns 
with us. We reached Jaura-Alipur and remained there dining the night. 
The next moming we were attacked, and fought for an hour and a half. 
We fired five shots, the English army fired four shots, and we then ran 
off, leaving all our guns. ,We crossed the Cliambal, and reached Tonk via 
Sirimuthia, The Kawab of Tonk fought with us, and we took four guns 
from him. With these guns we proceeded to Bhilwani via Mahdipur and 
Iiidragarh. We were there attacked the English force, and I fled 
during the night, aecomp»auied by my ai-iny and guns. At that time I 
iiad eight or nine thousand men and four guns wutlx me. We all pro- 
ceeded tu a village called Kotra (about four miles from Nathduwara) and 
iialted there for one night. The next morning ive moved towards Patati, and, 
after proceeding about one mile, the English army arrived, and an action 
took place. We left our four guns and fled, reaching Patan as fugitives. 
(The Kawab of llimdah, who had come with us from Kalpi, and the Mawab 
of Kumoua, ivho had joined us at Indiirki, were both with us.) On our 
arrival at Palau lighting commenced between us and the Rajah of that 
place; wc conquereJ, and got ptossession of all the Eajah’s guns and 
magazines, and surrounded his pialace, in which he was. The next day I 
went and told the Rajah to give some money to paay the exptenses of rny 
army. He said lie could give me five lakhs of rupoees, but not more. I 
returned and told the Rao Sahib this. The next day the Eao Sahib sent 
for the Piajali and demanded twentj^-fiive lakhs from him. The Eajali 
declared he could ^lot give more than five lakhs ; but, after some discussion, 
it was settled that he should piay fifteen lakhs. The Eajah said he would 
go to his pxalace and send this sum. He went accordingly, and sent two 
and a quarter lakhs in cash, and promised that the rest should follow. By 
(he next dn^ he had piaid iqi five lakhs. 

Imam Ali, Wirdi-major 5th Irregular Cavalry, ill-treated the Eajah 
very much, and the latter fled during the night. W e remained there live 
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days, and issued three months’ pay to our troops at tho rate of thirty 
rupees each sawar, and twelve rupees to each fool-suldicr per mensem. 

We then marched for Sironj, taking eighteen guns with us, (hi I'oach- 
iug Rajgarh the English army came u]) and attacked us. We Jefr, our 
guns and. fled, and reached Sironj via Nija KUa, We hidted at Sironj 
eight days, and, having taken four guns fronfthc Tmik N.awab’s agent at, 
Sironj, we proceeded thence to Isaghar. On arrival there avc demanded 
supplies; but the Isagarh people would not give ihi'iu, 'We therelbro 
attacked .tsagaih, and pliuidered it. The following day wi> halted, and 
the liao Sahib told me to go to Chanderi, and that he would come round 
bjr Tal Bahat. I accordingly went to Chanderi, and the Ban Sahib' 
came to Lalilpur from (or Viy) Tal Bahat. On my reaching Chanderi, 
four shots were fii-st fired on us from tho fort, which we attacked and 
fought with Sindhitl’s agent. After three days ^ve marched finm 
Chanderi towards Mangtauli, taking with us eleven guns, viz., seven 
which we had brought from tsagarh and the four we had got from Sironj. 
On our march to Mangrault, we met the English army. Shots were fired 
for a short time, when wo left all our guns and fled. (Of the eleven guns 
five wore with me and six wuth the Rao Sahib, I lost my five in this 
fight, but the Rao kept his six). 

(Note, — It Avouhl appear that the Rao was not in this action.) 

I reached Jaklauu, and the ne.xt day went to ^lultanpdr, Avhere the Rao 
S4hib also arrived. After three days tho English force arrived, and the 
Rao Sahib took his army to Jaklaun (about five miles from Lalatpvu')s 
some firing took jilace there. I was not present in this fight. The Ran 
Sahib returned to Lalitpfir, and the following day proceeded to Kajdrife 
(ten miles from Sultanpiir) and halted there. The next day the English 
army came up just as we were going to march, and an action commenced 
Avhich lasted an hour and a half. We then left all our guns and fled, and 
reached Till Bahat. We halted there, and the InlloAving day Avent to 
Jaklaun, and thence to a village^called Itilwah, tAvelve miles distant, Avhere 
Ave stopi)cd. We there heard that the English army was coming to sur- 
prise us, and marched at night. The English force came up in the morn- 
ing, and our army became separated. I accompanied the i’lio Sahib, and 
Ave proceeded, Pidjgarh, and crossed the Narbada, and got to Kagaon 
Batis via Kaudula. The troops Avho were with us Inirned tlie Govern- 
ment tliilna * and bnngaloAV at Kaudula. The Rao Sahib forbad their doing 
so, but tliey Avould not obey him. This Avas about four months ago. At 
Kaugilon Batis there Avere some of Holkars troops — one hundred and forty 
sawiirs, one company' of iufautiy, and tvA-'o guns. Tliese Ave forced to join 
us, and took them with ns Avhen Ave marched the following day towards 
(Tiijrat, crossing the high road w^herethe telegraph- Avire ran. TiieSipahis 
broke the Avire and plundered seven hackeries Avhich Avere on the road 
proceeding Avith Government property toAvards Gwaliar, and seized the 
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cliaprasis and chankidars * who were witli the hackeries, and took them 
with them. Some of the chaukidars belonging to the chauki were lianged 
by them. We there left the high road and proceeded westward. The 
nest day we were surprised by the English force, and leaving our two 
guns, we fled, and reached tjie Narbada. An officer, with a hundred men, 
was on the opposite hank. Our force commenced to cross, and this oflicer 
and party of sawars ran off. We plundered a village there called Cliikla, 
and marched thence at midnight. After proceeding thirty-four miles, we 
halted at llajpura. The next day we took three thousand nine hundred 
rupees and three horses from the Pajah of that place, and from it wont on to 
Chota Udaipiir. The following day the English force surprised us; some 
of them were killed, and some of ours. From Chota ITdaipvir we wmnt on 
to Deogarli Bari, and our army became separated. There was jungle at 
that place, and I halted there two days. Our troops having been coilected 
again, we started, and went to Banswara. Our men plundered there 
sixteen or seventeen camel-loads of cloth (some of Ahmadabad) belonging 
to a inahajan f winch they found there. We thence went to Salomar, and 
I called on Kaisar Singh, agent for the Udaipur Rajah, to furnish us with 
supplies. He sent us some, and the following day we again started with 
the intention of going to Udaipur. However, ro^l^e we received tidings 
of the English force, and retraced our steps to Bliilwara. We remained 
there tAvo days, and the£ proceeded to Partabgarh, where we fonght for 
two hours Avith a body of English troops Avhich had come from Kxmach. 
About 8 o’clock p.m. Ave ran off, and proceeded about six miles to the east 
of Mandesar, and halted there. We then went on to Zirapdr, making 
three stages e/i route. An English force surprised us there, aud w'e were 
again surprised by another force at Chapra Bardd. We fled thence to 
.Nahargarh, the agent of the Kota Raj;ih, at Avhich place nine shots were 
fired at us from guns. We moved out of range, and halted there during 
the. niglit ; and tlie Rao Saliib sent Risaldar Nanni'i Klnin to call Rajah, 
Mdn Singh. The Rdjah came and accompanied us — i.e. the Rao Sahib, 
myself, and our force — to a place about two mile.s from I’ardn, AAdiere we 
halted. We remained there tAvo days, and on the third AA'^ent on to a place 
about eight miles beyond Kihvdri, Avhose name I do not remember. 
Riijah Man Singh accompanied ms as far as a river Avhich Ax^e crossed 
en route, and their left us. We made two stages thence to ludragarh ; and 
Firuzshah, Avith tlie Khas Risala (bodyguard) and 12th Irregulars, met us 
there. The next day Ave Avent on, making tAvo stages to DcAvas, Avhich is 
fourteen miles from Jaiptir, The English force surprised ns there; some 
men on both sides wove killed, and, flying thence toxvards Marwar, we 
reached a villagm about thirty koss from Marwar, whose name I do not 
rememher. At 4 o’clock that night we were surprised by the English 
force, and the 12th irregxolar cavalry separated from the Rao Sahib’s array. 


:i= “ Clifiprasi,” a belted attendant or messenger. “ Chaukidtir,” a Axartcli- 
mau. “ Chauki,” a post, in this sense ; also a chair, 
t “ Mahajan,” banker, merchant. — G. B. M. ^ 
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The next day Thaknr Narayan Singh, Ajit Singh, uncle ol Eajah Man 
Singh, and Thakur Ganga Singh joined us at that place (? to which the 
Piao^s army had fle.d). They were coming in this (the Paron) direction. 
I had been quarrelling with the Pvao Sahib all the way irom Deogarh Bari, 
and told him I could flee no longer, and thah, whenever I saw_ an oppor- 
tuiuty for doing so, I should leave him. The opportimity for doing so here 
ohered, and I left him and accompanied the (three) above-named parties 
in this (the Paron) direction. When I left the Kao Saliib he had about 
six thousand men with him. But three men (two Pandits to i;ook ray 
food and one sais) and three horses and one tattii accomijaniod me. The- 
names of the two Pandits Avere Earn Eao and Naraymn. Q’he sai’s name 
Avas Gobind, hut he left me and ran off after coming two stages. We 
reached the Paron jungle and mot Eajah Man Singh. Ajit Singh took 
leave of Elijah Man Singh, and Avnnt to his home. Narayan Singh and I 
remained Avith Elijah Man Singh. The Elijah said, “Why did you leave 
your force ? You have not acted right in so doing.” I replied that I was 
tired of running away, and that I Avould remain with him Avhether I had 
done right or Avrong. I heard after this that the Eao Sahib’s army had 
gone to Patan. and thence toAvards Sironj, I told Eajah Mti^ Singh 1 
AVOuld send a man to get intelligence of them, and he approA'ed of my doing: 
•so. I sent accordingly, and got information tliaj; the Eao Sahib Avas not 
there; but Imiim Alf, Wirdi-major, Firuzshiih, and the Amhapaui-Avala 
NaAviih, Adil Muhammad, were there Avith eight or nine thousand men. 
Imam Ali, Wirdi-major of the oth Irregular CiXA'alry, Avrote to me to come 
and join them. I had lost my master’s (the Nana’s) seal, and had another 
made up at Paron. 

Yflieu I heard, as above, from the ’Wirdi-major, 1 sent a man to Elijah 
Man Singh, Avho was at Mahiidiii in Major Meade’s camp (he had thou been 
there three days), to inform him that I had received a note of this purport, 
and to ask him if I should go or remain. Elijah iliin Singh had consulted 
me before giving himsidf u]t to Major Meade, and had left one of his men 
Avith me, saying, “ Stop wherever this man takes you.” Eiijali Miiu Singh 
replied to my message that he would come in tliree dayns to see me, and avo 
.should then settle Avhat to do. 

He came accordingly on the third day, at night, and spoke a groat deal 
to me, and told me that he had met klajor Meade, and that his disi.osition 
Avas good. When I asked him Avluit ho advised — Avhetlier I should go or 
remain — he said he Avould reply in the moruirig. J thou went to sleej), 
and during the ihght some of the Sijiahis of the Govermnout came and 
seized me, and took me to Major Meade’s camp. ,, 

Signature of Tiintia Topi, 

xigent of the Niiuii Siihih. 

Qimtion hy Major Mtude . — IhiAX' you made this statement of your own 
free Avill and Avithout compulsiouV and has any promise been matfc, orhoi)o 
held out to you, to induce you to give it? 

Arttiiocr. — I have, of own free will, caused this statoraeiit to ho 
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written; and no one lias forced me to do so, or held out liope or promise ed' 
any sort to induce me to do so. 

Signature of Tantia Topi, 

Agent of the Nana Sdliib. 

Signature of Witnesses? 

(Signed) Ganga-Parshad Munshi, Meade’s Horse. 

Eubiiiilal NTaib-Kaindar of Sipri. 

The above deposition or statement was made by the prisoner T;i.iit id Topi 
in niy presence on the 10th of Apnil, 1S50, at Camp Miishairi, of his rjivii 
voluntary act and without compulsion of any sort, or promise made, or liopc 
held out to liiui as an inducement to make it. 

(Signed) E. J. Meade, Major, 

Cominanding Field Force. 

Certided that tlie above is a true and correct translation of the original 
deposition or confession of 'I'antia Topi appended hereto. 

, (Signed) J. J. M. G ibhox, Lieutenant, 

xUljutant Meade’s Horse. 

• (True copy) 

(Signed) E. Meade. 
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Teiai. op the ex-Risg of DEiiri. 

The Judge- Advocate-General then addressed the Court as follows : — 
Gen'ti.emex, — It will be my object, in tbe present address, to collect 
the difieroiit facts which have been elicited in the cour.se of these proceed- 
ings, and to furnish them to you, as far as po.ssible, in the order in which 
they originally occurred. Our investigation has involved inyniry over a 
period of severai months, wdum rebellion ivas rampant in this city : and I 
trust we have succeeded in tracing', with considerable minuteness, many of 
the difierent, cvjfnts as they evolved themselves during the time to which 
I have i-eferred. Our labours, indeed, have not had thi.s limit, or ive 
should only have accotnpilishcd what might, I think, be termed the least 
important part of our duties. In immediate coimectioa witli tlic facts 
elicited !y.’c the charges on which the prisoner has been arraigned; and, 
tbongli Ins former rank and royalty 'will doubtless add soinev.hiit uf tem- 
pxtrary impoi'tance to the verdict which you 'will this day be called upon to 
record, yet whether it be one of acquittal or coiftdctioir, it numt, I imagine, 
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prove light iu the balance n’hen weigherl against those more monstrous 
points to which so much attention has been, and for a long time will still 
be, directed. I, of course, allude to the causes, either reniote or 
iiiiinediate, which ‘gave rise to a revolt unparalleled in the annals of 
history, either for the savagery which lias heijgi its distinguishing feature, 
or for the suddeuuess with which elements, hitherto deemed utterly dis- 
cordant on the score of religion, liave united themselves iu a corumon 
crusade against a faitli which, as regards the inhabitants of this country, 
■whether Mubaramadan or Hindu, was certainly a most unaggressive one. I 
fear, liowever, the subject is still but imperfectly elucidated, and I may, 
perhajis, be in error in attributing to a religious influence a movement 
whicii, after all, may prove to have been merely a political one; a struggle 
of the natives for power and place, by the expulsion from the country of a 
people alien in religion, in blood, in colour, iu habits, in feelings and in 
every thing, Wliaiever the final opinion on this subject may be, tlie 
questions which, as far as I am aware of, have not as yet found a satisfac- 
tory solution, are, by what circumstances was this most atrocious revolt, 
with its series of massacres, brought about, and who were its prime 
original instigators? 1 feel sure the members of this Court will join with 
me in deeming that our proceedings do not famish a full antf complete 
answer to such questions; and why do they nob? I believe it is sini|)ly 
owing to the circumstance tliat any merely local fiivestigation must be in- 
adequate to collect evidence from the different quarters and sources, which 
are no doubt available elsewhere. We may still, however, hope that our 
efforts on this point have not been fruitless or unavailing ; if we cannot 
congratulate ourselves on an entim success, we may porhajis lie allowed 
credit for a near approach to it. Fetv, I imagine, -^vill peruse tliese volu- 
minous proceedings witliout coming to the conclusion that intrigues and 
conspiracy have long been rife at this fostering court of DehlL Insienifl- 
caut and contemptilde as to any outward show of power, it ■would ajtpear 
that this ])os.ses.sor of mere nominal royalty has ever been looked u]')on by 
Mubannnadan fanaticism as the head and ctihviinating star of its feith. In 
him ha\'e still been centred the liopes and aspirations of millions. They 
have loftked up to him as the source of honour, and, luore tlnan this, lie- 
has lii'oved the rallying point not only to Muhammadans, but to ihousfmds 
of otlier.s witli whom it was supposed no bund of fanatical union could 
possiltly he (i.stablished. To throw the fullest light on a subject like this 
Is not the work of a day or of a month. Time, the great rovealer of 
secrets, will doubtless, sooner or later, lay bare the springs from winch a 
stream of so much evil and misery has flowed; but, till then, we must be 
content with such views as our present investigation affords. That we 
Ijave Vieon able to unravel many of the secret workings of the conspirators 
will,^ 1 believe, be conceded ; but let me not anticipate. This is a i>oirit of 
our inquiry on whicli I purpose to offer some observations hereafter; but 
a concise narrative of events will j)erliaps best suit the commenferaeiit of 
this address. 

I may .state, then, that §5 men, non-commissioned officers and troopers 
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of the 3rd Light Cavalry, who were tried hj’- general court-mai-iL! at 
ilirath in May last, for refusing their cartridges, had their senteneo ifrul 
t" them and were ironed on the parade-ground early onJ:.he morning of the 
nth of May, and that the mutiny of the three native regiments at Mir.itli 
first openly developed itself »t about half-past six o’clock on the evening of 
the lOtli of Mav, during which interval of nearly 36 hours tliere wen;, of 
course, j>lenty of opjjortunities for interchange of communications hc‘twoeu 
the native troops who first rebelled at Mirath, and those wht» joined theni 
at this station. To travel from one jilace to another by coach used 
ordinarily to take about five hours ; and that the mutineers availed them- 
selves of this facility of mutual intercourse has, I think, been clearly 
established by tlie evidence of Captain Tytler. It appears, from his state- 
ment, that a coach full of these Mirath mutineers, came on Sunday 
evening to the lines of the 38th Native Infantry, doubtless to prcf are the 
Sipahis of this station for the arrival and suitable recep>t ion, otiyi,,ndny 
rnurnin'.'', of their rebel comrades; and, although we may rmt possess 
]»ositivo evidence to the fact, yet it may fairly be presumed that Sunday 
evening was not the first occasion that these plotters of evil held tlicdr 
secret atid, sinister councils together. Indeed we have it on record that, 
even before the Court, Avhich tried the mutinous cavalry at Mirath, had 
come to any decision on their case, a comp'act had been entered into to the 
efiect that, if the use of greased cartridges was persisted in, the troops at 
Mirath and Dehh would unite, and at once unfurl the standard of revolt ; 
and so fully had this arrangement been perfected and agreed on, that it is 
related that the Sipahi guards at the gate of the palace on Sunday evening 
made no secret of their intentioms, but spoke oj^enlj?^ among tiiemselves of 
what they expected to occur on the morrow. To understand the merits 
and demerits of the whole transaction, it must he recollected that, at the 
time when these resolutions were arrived at, there was not a single gi-eased 
cartridge in the magazines of either of the three nfitive regiments at 
Mirath, nor, as far as I have been infom?ed, of those at Deldi either. It 
must be further borne in mind that the native soldiers themselves were the 
persons who were perhaps the best informed on these points; that the 
caitridges for ju'actice had, irom time immemorial, been manufactured in. 
the regimental magazines by pen-ons of their own colour, creed, and 
religious persuasion ; that it was absolutely imxiossible to jialrn off on them 
•a spurious article; that the regimental khMasis, who were emplo,yed in 
making these cartridges, must have at once discovered their impurity, if 
such had really existed ; that, in fact, objectiouahle cartridges (I mean 
sucli as woidd ^affect the religious i>rejudices of either Musalman or 
J-lindu), could noj; possibly have been made in their regimental magazines, 
as in such case the very men to be employed in their manufacture would 
have refused their work; hut, more than this, let it be remembered that 
the Muhammadan has no caste, that even the hybrid such as the Muham- 
madan of ?ientral India has become, half Musalman and half Hindu, does 
not pretend to a loss of religion, even from touching pork. Who is there 
amongst us tliat has not and does not almost dailywitness these Muhamma- 
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dans, in the capacity of table servants, carrying plates and dishes which 
openly contain the very substance which, in reference to the cartridges, 
has been made the pretence and the stumbling block of their offence? 
Even if we were to admit that all the cartridges were thoroughly saturated 
with pig's and w-ith cow’s fat, still what realhxlid objection on the score of 
their religion could the Muhammadan Sipahis have had in using them ? 
Their brothers and other relatives in the private service of officers never 
hesitato to handle or cook the dishes rvhich they are required to bring to 
nui- tables. The objections of the Muhammadan Sipahis on this head are 
so ti'ans['aren11y ialse, that it can hardly be a matter of wonder that not one 
man of sense or respectability among them appear.s ever to have come for- 
ward to seek information or satisfy himself as to the truth or lalsity of 
rumours so industriously circulated about these cartridges that were to he 
the means of depriving them of their faith. Some few — very few — 
hononrahle exceptions have certainly held aloof from and openly repudiated 
the conduct of their brethren ; hut such men have wanted neither 
guarantees nor explanations in regard to a matter which was patent to all, 
hut have come to their owu conclusions on a subject wliere error had no 
abiding place and mistake is incredible. That neither Mus*ilnian nor 
Hindu had any honest objection to the use of any of the cartridges at 
Mirath or at Dehli is sufficiently proved by the qrigerness with which they 
sought i)ossession of them, and the alacrity with which they used them, 
when their aim and object was the murder of their European officers, or 
v/heu, united under the banners of the prisoner at your bar, they for 
inonths constantly went forth to fight against the potver to which they 
owed fealty and allegiance. Among the very imraerous petition.s which 
have been brought under your notice during these proceedings, it may 
have struck the Court as very strange that there is not a single one in 
which the slightest allusion is made to what the Sipdhis would have ns 
believe to he their great and particnlar grievance; We have had upwards 
of 180 petitions before the Court, written on all possible subjects, from the 
tinkering of a cooking pot to the recovery of a mule or a crack in a liorse’s 
hoofs ; and each thought worthy of the sign manual of royalty ; but in the 
free indulgence of such correspondence, when they evidently unburthened 
their minds to their adopted sovereign, andAvere certainly not restrained by 
any delicacy of language or of feeling from venting their acerbity against 
their quondam European mastens, we can find no trace of tlie original sin, 
no grease spot .staining these effusions of disloyalty. Hou- instructive is it 
tliat, among themselves, and when applying to us such language as 
“ damnabloj hell-doomed infidels,” they apparently forego/, he first specific 
ufi’enco, which they would have ns believe has Jed them to mutiny and 
rebellion, and the perpetration of crimes at which humanity shudders. 
When with each other, and, as they conceived, safe from the intrusinn and 
inquiries of Britislr ullicer.^, that insurmountable obstacle to tli^dr fidelity 
and allegiance, the greased cartridge, is a]if)arently altctgether lost sight of. 
Not a whisper is heard of a grievance whielj, if a substantial one, must 
ever have been u[ipermuot in the memories of all ; must have iK’cn con- 
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iiritiiilly fanklin^ in tlieir minds and emMttering their thoughts: nra--, 
have influenced them in their blood-thirstiness ; and to thernseivcs have 
been their oidy extenuation for crimes such as may vrell.excludeihc-m Iron 
mercy. What a contrast this to their speeches 'when utteixal viih :■ 
prospect of reaching Europeiii ears. Greased cartridges are then always 
brought furvrard ; the use of them forms the one continuous night-mare r t 
tho tiij.iihi’s exi.-tcncei Eeally, if we reflect seriou-sly on this — if we 
rcmeniher that in reaJily there was not a single greased cai'lridge among 
either of the three regiments which first broke out into mutiny, murderii)g; 
not only men, but unoffending -women and cbildrenj and rhat th.e Hipalilk 
were perfectly aware of this ; when we call to mind that, even if greased 
cartridges had existed, and the use of them been required at the hands of 
these miscreants, not one of the Muhammadans at any rate couid possibly 
have been iujiued liioreby in any caste prejudice, or placed evun in teu:- 
porary difficulty with regard to his religious tenets — \vben to this we add, 
■what is well known to every one in India, wdiether Hindu, IMuhammadan, tir 
European, viz., tliat the native soldier has but to ask for his discharge, and 
that in time of peace it is at once granted to him, without inquiry or difii-- 
culty of any kiml, it seems beyond the bounds of reason to imagine that 
these men were drawn into acts of such revolting atrocity by any 
grievances either real or imagined. Let the chimeras, the dlstui-bed dreams. 
of fanaticism, of wickedness, or of folly have been what they may ; let the- 
instigations to evil have been as industrious as possible, and then allow 
that tho Sipahis to be worked upon were as credulous as the grossest 
ignorance couid make them, still, if the greased cartridge had been the only 
weapon the tamperer had to work with, but the one envenomed shaft in 
their quiver, how easy wa.s the remedy. It required no depth of know- 
ledge, no philosopher to inform them that they could at once escape from 
every possible perplexity by simply applying for their discharge. I know 
not, gentlemen, what conclusion you may arrive at on this much-vexed 
question, but, after pondering it in every ^vay in which my reason has pre- 
sented it to me, I am obliged to infer that something deeper and more 
powerful than the use of greased cartridges has been resurted to. 

Tile macliiuery that has set in motion such an amount of mutiny and 
murder, that has made its vibrations felt almost at one and the .sanm 
moment from. one end of India to the other, must have been prepared, if 
not with fore.soeing wisdom, yet with awful craft, and most successful aiuL 
commanding subtlety. We must recollect, too, in cuu-sideriug this subject, 
that in many of the pilaces where the native troops have risen against their 
European oflicers there was no pretext even in reference to cartridges at 
all; numbers of jlicse mutinied, apparently, because they thought there 
Avas a faviJiirable ('p[)ortunity of doing so; because they wore a hundred trt 
one against I huso in authority, and fancied that they might pillage, plumleig 
and massacre, not only Avitb impunity, but with advantage. Is it possible- 
that such i?arliil results as these could have at once developed themselves 
had the native army, previous to the cartridge question, been in a souial 
and ■wcll-afibcted state ? Can any one imagine tkit that rauct irous, wide- 
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spread enmity, of vrliich we have lately had such terrible proofs, has been 
the result of feelings suddenly and accidentally irritated ? Does it ajipear 
consistent with the natural order of events that such intense malignity 
should start into existence on one single provocation ? Or can it be recon- 
ciled with the instincts, the traditions, or th%idiosyncrasies of the Hindus, 
■that they should recklessly, without inquiry, and without thought, desire 
to imbrue their hands in human blood, casting aside the pecuniary and 
other advantages that bound them to the cause of order and of the Govern- 
ment ? Or, more than this, can it be imagined that the three regiments ar 
Hiratli, even when joined hy those at Dehli, could have conceived an idea 
so daring as that of overthrowing, by themselves, the British Government 
in India V 

I think, gentlemen, every one must allow that if we had no other 
evidence of a plot, no testimony indicative of a previous conspiracj’’, the 
very nature of the outbreak itself must have convinced us of the existence 
of one. In the moral, as in the physical world, there must be cause and 
effect; and the horrible butcheries of the past year would remain an 
anomaly and a mystery for ever, could we trace them to nothing more 
occult and baneful than a cartridge of any kind. It will be observed, that 
this }K)int of the cartridges, so openly and frequently insisted on, at Mirath 
and elsewhere, before the 10th of May, gradually becomes more and more 
indistinct as the jilot gathers strength and matufes itself, and, after furnish- 
ing the mutineers with their first war cry at Dehli, it seems to have 
answered its purpose, and thenceforward was allowed to sink into disuse 
and neglect. With little or no vitality at starting, it soon died a natural 
death, and was succeeded by a reality of purpose, and a fixedness of resolve, 
that would have been worthy of a better cause. If we review the actions 
and whole conduct of these mutineers, we shall soon see that, from the very 
commencement, they hear the impress of cunning and of secret combina- 
tion. For instance, 85 of their comrades were ironed before them and sent 
off to jail in their presence on the morning of the 9th of May ; but this 
occasioned no outbreak of fury. Not a sound or tone of dissatisfaction 
escaped from the men, who, then and long before, must have had rebellion 
in their hearts; no gesture indicative of synipatiiy with the culprits was 
exhibited by any; in fact, as far as appearances could be trusted, the 
infantry regiments at Mirath, and the remaiaing portion of the 3rd Cavalry, 
were as obedient and loyal as could possibly be desired ; aud this deception 
was successfully resorted to till their plans were matured, and the moment 
for open revolt bad arrived. The night of the. 9th of May, twelve hours 
.after the impri.sournent of the 3rd Cavalry mutineers had taken place, was 
as favouraVde an opportunity as the night following, for ^ march upon the 
nearest magazine; but there had not then been time" lor preparing the 
Dehli Sipahis Ibr a movement W'hich the progress of events at Mirath had 
.d.oubtless precipitated sooner than their first calculations had led them to 
expect. Hence the necessity for communicating afresh witlf Dehli, and 
acquainting the Sipahis there with the drama that was to be enacted on 
Monday the 11 tb. Thi^t such was done is established by the evidence of 
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Captain Tytler ; for it would be difficult to assign any other motive for a 
carriage full of Sipaliis coming over from Miratb on Sunday evening, and 
driving straight into the lines of the 38th Native Infantry. 

Again, we can perceive, in the very hour chosen for tire outbreak at 
Mirath, the same evidence of cunning and of craft. The plan, too, of the 
Mirath cantonments gave coilsiderable facilities for can-ying out their plot.. 
The native lines are so comjsletely separated from that portion of the can- 
tonments where the European troops reside, that the disturbance and 
inpi-oar attendant even upon open mutiny could not he heard, nr ever* 
known, from one to the other until specially communicated. Utlieers may 
naturally have been too intent on quelling the rebellion of tlieu- men tu 
think of officially reporting it. Be this as it may, there would be some 
(ltday in turning out and supplying the Europeans with cartiidges, 
assembling their officers, and marching down a distance of not ie.-s than 
two miles ; so that, taking one delay with another, the mutineers might 
fairljr calculate, considering it was an utter surprise to all, on hours of 
safe and uninterrupted progress, and, as the outbreak commenced at half- 
])asb six, this would have secured them darkness and comparative security 
for their further operations. This was what, in eifect, actually took place. 
On the EuJopeans reaching the native lines, it was already dark ; no Bipahis 
were to he seen, and no one could tell whither they had gone. Subsequent 
inquiry revealed that, guided by the instinct of cunning, the rebels had not, 
at first, taken the direct or main road to Dehli, neither had they left 
IMirath in military formation, but, as dusk set in, had gone forth in parties 
of five, six or ten, to their fixed [ilace of assembly. This was judicious for 
their departure from Mirath, but would have been highly impolitic for 
their entry into Dehli, where there were no European troops to avoid. 
Bometliing more imposing and demonstrative was required here, and 
accordingly we find them crossing the bridge simultaneously massed in 
eulurnns, and in complete military array, with a portion of the cavalry sent 
forward as a regular advanced guard. . 

It is on this occasion that we first prove the mutineers in immediate 
connection with the prisoner at your bar. The first point to which they 
turn, the first person to whom they address themselves, is the titular 
majesty of Dehli. This circumstance has much significance, and, at any 
rate, tends to show that previous concert existed between them. The 
prisoner’s complicity, however, was, immediately after, openly to com- 
mence. Scarcely had the very serious nature of ihe outbreak had time to 
develop itself, than his own special servants — ^in the very precincts of his 
palace— and almost, as it were, before hi.s own eyes, rush to imbrue their 
hands in the hlcod of every European they can meet with; and, when we 
remember that ifewo of these were young and delicate women, who could 
have given no offence, whose sex and age might have tamed an,7 hearts 
less pitiless than those of the human demons who destroyed them, we are 
able to rtirlise some slight portion of the horribfy unnatural infliieiice.s that, 
appear innate to Muhammadan treachery. How otherwise was it possible 
that education, the iwide of royal ancestry, a life of tranquil ease and com- 
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piu’ative refinement shciivld not have exempted this old and grey-headed 
■jnan from all connection with deeds which seem too barbarous i'or the very 
outcasts of humanity, or even for the untamed but less savage <ienizens of 
the jungle? 

\Ve stop to inquire whether it has been proved in this court, and will lie 
rcj'ioated in after years, that tlie last king of fne imperial house of Taimnr 
"A as an accomplice in this Aullany. The circumstances shall now be fairly 
Slated. Tlie.se murders were committed in the broad glare of dajq before 
:lozcns of witnesse.s, and without the slighte.st attempt at concealment. 
'J-'licy were jwrpetrated, as has been already stated, by the. prisoner’s otvn 
retaiuer.saud within the limits of hi.s palace, where, be it remembered even 
under the Company’s Government, his jurisdiction was paramount. I shall 
not, however, attempt to infer that these murder.s must have been pre- 
viously sanctioned by the prisoner ; mere inference.s on such a point can- 
not be accepted in a court of justice. I prefer to quote from the evidence. 
It is Ahsan Ulla Khan, the physician, who is speaking, and who says, that 
at the time referred to, he and Ghuliim Abbas, the attornej'' iu court, were 
■with the king, when it was told them that the troopers had killed 
Mr. Fraser, and had gone up to Captain Douglas to kill him, and that tliis 
was instantly confirmed by the return of the palki bearers, wdio-told them 
that they had witnessed Mr. Fraser’s murder ; that his body was in the 
gateway, and that the troopers had ascended to tjje upper building for the 
purpose of murdering those there. Why the witness suppresses all men- 
tion of the prominent part the king’s own servants took in these massacres 
■can easily he imagined. In a subsequent part of his examination he even 
asserts that he never heard that any of the king’s servants joined in these 
murder.s, nay, more, that it was not generall}'' known who committed them. 
Such is the evasion of the king’s own physician, Avho doubtless Avas aware 
of the importance that would necessarily attach to this point. It was not 
generally known tvho committed these murders, find at this lapse of 
rime, we have Jiad no diliiculty in tracing the individuals, and ascertaining 
their names. It was not genera'ily knowm that the king’s own servants 
■were the murderers, and yet we find this veiy circumstance prominently 
and specificall.v mentioned at the time in the native newspapers of the 
■city. T neeii not, after this, recapitulate the evidence of all those who 
have clearly and satisfactorily proved that the king’s servants were the 
murderers ; for their testimony stands imsliaken and unreiutod. It will 
amply suilice if I cjiuote the statement of one of them, and Aviiich is as fol- 
lows ; “At thi.stimoMr. Fraser remained below trying to .suppres.s the dis- 
turbance, and while thus engaged, I noticed that Haji, lapidary, cut him 
down with a talwtir, and almost at the same instant, soiiie of the kiug’.s 
servaut.s cut at liiin wdth sAVords till he was dead. One of j\rr. Fraser’s 
murderers Avas an Abyssinian. After this they made a rush to the iq^jicr 
apartments, Avhen I immediately ran round by another door and closed the 
door at the top of the stairs. I was engaged in shutting all ^he doors, 
when the croAA'd found entrance by the southern stair, and, having forced 
■one of the doors on that side, came and gave admission to the men who 
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liad assisted in mui'clering Mr. Fraser. These immediately rnslied into the 
apartments where the gentlemen, viz., Captain Douglas, Mr. liiitcliinson 
and ,'ionijings, had retired, and attacking them witJi. mverds, at u)]ce 
murdered them and the two yoimg ladies. Un this I i^in down the stair- 
ca.«o. As J got to the bottom, I was laid hold of by one IMundob, a bearer 
in tiie service uf the king, v,iio said, ‘Tell me where Captain Douglas is ; 
you have eoncealed him.’ He forced me upstairs with I said, ‘ Yoii 

have yourselves killed all the gentlemen already;’ but, on reacliing the 
room where Cajkain Dongias was, I saw that he was not quite dead. 
Mondoli, perceiving this also, hit him with a bludgeon on the forehead, and 
killed liini immediately.” Having now established that the murderers of 
these ladies were the special servants of the prisoner, it will be well to 
revert to the testimony of the physician, Absan Ulla Khan, and to ascer- 
tain from him, the steps the prisoner took on the murders being reported to 
him. The only order be gave on this occasion appears to liave been to 
close tlie gates of his palace; and we naturally inquire whether this was 
•for the purpose t,)f preventing the escape of the murderers. T'he evidiuice 
distinctly proves that it was not. The physician, being further interro- 
gated, is o):>liged to confess that the prisoner took no ste],-a 'vvliatever eitl^er 
to disco vet;, to secure, or to punish the guilty, and attributes it to there 
being much confusion at the time ; hut if the king’s authority had actually 
been set aside, and by his own servants too, this would have been the .most 
■forcible of all reasons for immediately re-establishing it, bj’’ at once bring- 
ing the olienders to justice. That this was not done we have been already 
informed, and we can only account for it on the supposition that these acts 
of the prisoner’s servants, if not instigated by himself, had yet actually 
anticijiated liis wishes. We are tluis perfectly prepared for what is to 
•follow, viz,, that no servant was ever dismissed, and not the . slightoht 
anvcstigatii.m or inquiiy was ever instituted ; in fact, in the words of the 
question put to the witness, the king continued these murderers both in 
his pay and in employment, and this too, as we have seen, when the very 
newspapers of the day gave informatio®. against them,. A.fter this, is it 
necessary to question whether he adcqited these deeds as his own or nut ? 
I need not quote what may be the law of the land on such a point, for 
there is a yet higher law which must acquit or condemn him, the huv of 
conscience and of sense; that law which everyone who hears me can 
apply, and which carries ■with it a verdict more terrible than that which is 
]irononnced in mere conformity to legal codes or military legislation : it is 
a law that does not depend upon local constitutions, upon human 
institutes, or religious creeds ; it is a law fixed in the heart of man by his 
Maker ; and can it now bere be set aside ? 

rerlia]Ds it nn^' now be time to turn our attention to what was doing ai. 
the magazine, and to trace the further steps of the mutineers in that direc- 
tion, Captain Forrest has told us that it was about 9 o’clock in the moiii- 
ing -when the main body of tbe native troops from Miratb. was passing fjvev 
the bridges in military formation (that is, in subdivisions of companies), 
■’vsdth fixed bayonets and sloped arms, the cavalry being in front. It was 
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actually in less than one hour after this that a subahdar of the 38th Native 
Ini'antryj who was commandinii the magazine guard outside the gate, in- 
formed them that the Kingof Dehli had sent a guard to take possession of 
the magazine, and, to bring all the Europeans there up to his palace, and 
tliat, if they did not consent to this, none of them were to be allowed to 
leave the magazine. Captain Forrest adds thrd he did not see the guard at- 
tins time, hut thalShe saw the man who had brought this message, and he 
was a well-dressed ' Musalinan. Nor was tliis all, for, shortly after the 
ab(jve, a native officer in the king’s service arrived with a strong guard of 
the king’s own soldiers in their uniform, an-1 told the above-mentioned 
suhadar and the non-commissioned officers that he was sent dowai by tho 
kimi to relieve lliem of duty. 

We thus see with what alertness and despatch this most important 
object, the seizure of the magazine, was attempted. Is it, however, to be 
believed that such was the ready, immediate, and, as it were, impulsive 
decision of the king, or of those who formed the court? To attribute to 
them anything of tljis nature would be to give them credit for a coolness 
of calculation, combined with a cpiickness of apprehension, such as pertains 
only to tlie more gifted of mankind. The scope and entire progress of tho 
scheme speak loudly of a plan previously arranged, and of dej.iberations 
loiig matured by the counsels of many. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive 
that any one, not previously initiated in the secret, could, on the moment, 
so promptly and so effectually have entered upoli and adopted the details 
necessary for carrying it out. You will recollect the exti-eme importance 
of the decision, the magnitude of the interests at stake. You will call to 
mind the cogent reasons and the numerous arguments that would naturally 
array themselves against adopting so headlong and precipitate a measure. 
It was, in fact, an invitation to a king to league himself with ruffians and 
willi cut-throats. Any inducement or prospective advantage that they 
could hold out to him was faint and almost imperceptible, compared mill 
the open risk which he was to encounter. By embarking in so forlorn a 
cause he imperilled everything ; his own life, and those of all belonging to 
him, and for what? The distant glimmer of a crown, which common 
rea.son, or tlio slightest consideration, ^vould have convinced him was .a 
mere if/nis fatuus — a mockery of a sceptre, that would evade his gras]v. 
Are we to imagine that it was under such circumstances that this weak 
and tremulous old man seized and improved his occasion, and wdth all the 
ra}>id instinct of determination directed his own troops upon the magazine, 
to e.stablish himself there as the one point of primaiy and most vital im- 
portance : and this too in the first moment of a surprise when nothing but 
riot and disorder reigned supreme ? Or are w'e to suppose that tliere was 
a secret and a deeper knowledge of what the other portions of the army 
were already ripe for, and that the five or six regiments to commence with 
were but the instalments of those that w^ere to follow? Or, if such pre- 
vious understanding and collusion did not exist either with the king or any 
of those immediately about him, are we to attribute to superstition and tie 
pretended revelation of dreams, circumstances which scarcely admit of 
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satisfactory solution liy any more sober process? We have all heard, in 
this court, of the vision of a hurricane that was to arise from the west with 
a great flood of water, devastating the w'hole country, but bearing up on 
its surges this descendant of ancient royalty, and that this vision, as inter- 
preted hy Hasan Askari, the%priest, signified annihilation to the English 
infidels by the power of the King of Persia, who was tQ^/ilstore sovereignty 

the heirs of the throne of Hindustan. Was it a reliance upon this that 
expedited the otherwise tardj’- movements of these Asiatics, and gave 
breadth and boldness to their decisions ? I am aware that under other 
circumstances, and in any but an eastern land, such unmeaning flights of a 
bewildered imagination would be too trivial to dwell upon, too unsubstan- 
tial for the gravity of comment ; but here, in seriously considering the 
nature and progress of an extensive military revolt, they obtrude them- 
selves on the mind as subjects capable of influencing for evil the destinies 
of thousands. 

These observations have been elicited by the marked and unusual energy 
displayed in making the magazine the point of instant attack. It seems to 
me that such cannot be accounted for by conspiracy among the Sipahis 
alone, for it, was the king’s own troops who were the first to seek posses- 
sion, and the military and systematic way in which this was done betrays 
the authority by which the orders were issued. There was no confusion 
here, no attempt at pillage : non-commissioned officers were appointed to 
the separate guards for the different gates of the magazine, while another 
guard superintended the labourers who Avere removing the stores that haji- 
pened to be outside. How could such decision, such instant transformation 
from chaos to system and to order, have resulted had not the king or some 
of his officials been intrusted with a sort of programme of events ? How, 
in fact, could the king’s troops have been in readiness and preparation, for 
such work without warning of some kind ? 

If I have not succeeded in tracing to the king himself a foreknowledge of 
the leading events that were to take placd on Monday the 11th of May, I 
trust it has been made obvious that the secret was in the possession of 
some influential inmates of the palace. The babbling garrulity of the 
prince JaAvan Bakht sufficiently indicates this, for such is his joy at tlie 
anticipation of murdering the English, that he is unable to restrain his 
expressions of it. My chief object, however, has been to render clear Avhan 
i believe to be the truth, viz., that the conspiracy, from the A^ery com- 
mencement, Avas not confined to the Sipahis, and did not CA’-en originate 
with them, but had its ramifications throughout the palace and the city : 
and do not the murders which we have already adverted to tend to 
corroborate this f^t ? We have evidence that the mutineers of the 11th 
and 20th regiments of Native Infantry, before the magazine was exploded, 
])voceeded to attack and escalade it, and it is then, for the first time, that 
Ave find the king, through his troops, acting in open alliance Avith these 
traitors to fiieir government. From that moment there is no further dis- 
guise, and no attempt at concealment. Fairly launched into the stream of 
sedition, he is hurried onward by the swollen flood?which was not, hoAvcver, 
YOL. V, T 
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to "bear turn, as he imagined, to the throne of HhidiiBtan, hut to leave him 
in its ehh a mere helpless wreck upon tlie sands. 

I would here pajise for a second, to refer to Lieutenant Willoughby, and 
to the brave men under him, who for so long a time held, against uimum- 
hored odds, the magazine intrusted to them. gOne hardly knows which to 
ailmire most, the %enetration and sagacity which, at a glance, ibresaw the 
possilde necessity for its destruction, and made arrangements accordingly ; 
or the undaunted resolution with which the final sacrifice was accoin- 
jilished. To do justice to such heroism will be the pleasing duty of the 
historian. I can merely give it a passing notice, having to dilate on other 
matters more immediately connected with the proceedings before ns. 

With the explosion of the magazine at Dehli, every hope of stemming 
the lojTeiit of rebellion seems to have vanished ; resistance had been there 
prrkracted to its utmost possible extent ; the sacvi fice was a final one ; and 
thenceforward the European communit}-, if, in isolated spots, still preserv- 
ing the appearance of government authority, were left without one vestige 
<if real power, .so that it soon became a duty to the state and to themselves 
to save their lives by a timely retreat. Delhi was consequently abandoned 
to the miscreants who had, in the short space of 24 hours, stained them- 
selves with crimes which can scarcely he equalled in all the catalogues of 
bygone iniquity. It is now that we find the king coming personally for- 
ward as the chief actor in that great drama whiffli had more than England 
and Eurc)]3e for its spectators, thej)rogress of which was watched with such 
absorbing interest everywhere by the antagonistic powers of civilisation 
and of barbarism. The evidence shows that on the afternoon of the 11th 
of May, the king, having entered the hall of si)ecial audience, seated him- 
self in a chair, when the soldiery, oflicers and all, came forward one by 
one and bowed their heads before him, asking him to place his hands on 
them. The king did so, and each then withdrew, saying whatever came 
into his mind. The witness, viz., Ghulam Abbas, the xnisoner’s attorney 
in court, informs us that this ceremony of the king putting his hands on 
the Jicacls of the soldiery was equivalent to accepting their allegiance and 
services : and he further states, that though he is not awai'e of any regular 
proclamation having been made in Dehli in reference to the king assuming 
the rein.s of gorerwacnt, yet that such may have been dune without hi.s 
hearing of it: but that on the very day of the outbreak the king’s 
authority was established, and that night a royal salute was fired of about 
21 gums. 

These mat ters bring us to the charges against the ])risoner, and it may 
perhaps he as well now to consider them, not so much in regard to dates 
as the sequence in which tlicy have been drawn up. The first charge against 
Muhammad Bahadur Shah, ex-king of Dehli, is: “ Eor that he, "being 
a pensioner of tbe British Cxovcrument in India, did, at Dehli, at various 
times between the lOtli of May and 1st of October, 1857, encourage, aid, 
and abet Muhammad Bakht Khan, .subahdar of the regiment Of arrillej’y, 
and divers others, native commi.ssioned officers and soldiers unknown, of 
the East India Company-’s Army, in the crimes of mutiny and rebellion 
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against tlie State.” I am not going to weary tlie Court by repeating even 
a, tenth part of the evidence which lias been brought forward to establish 
these charges, hut it is perhaps necessary to show that proof of them has 
lieen recorded. Mr, Saunders, Officiating Commissioner and Agent to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, has explained under what circunnstances the prisoner 
became a pensioner of the British Government in Lndia, viz., that his 
gj-andfather, Siuih Alani, after having been kept in'ligorous confinement 
hv the Miuatlias, on their defeat by the English in 1803, ap]dicd to the 
British Gnvenuneiit for protection. This was accorded, and from that 
moment the tituiar kings of Dehli became pensioned subjects of the British. 
It \i Ul he seen, then, that, as far as this family is concerned, ihoi'e was no 
tvrong to be complained of, and iiojihing but benefits to be remembered. 
'J’Le I'lrisoufu’.s graudfatber, Bbah Alain, bad not only lost his throne, hut 
iiad his eyes put out, and been subjected to eveiy species of iudigniiy, and 
tvas .still kept in most rigorous confinement, whcai the English, under Lr.rd 
Jhake, appeared us his deliverers, and, with generous sympathy for his mis- 
fortunes, best'jwed on him rank and pension which, continued to his 
successor.s, have raaiutaiued them in honour and in influence, till, like the 
.snake in the fable, they have turned their fangs upon those to whom they 
owed the very means of their existence. The evidence that connects the 
jirisoner with Muhammad Bakht Khau, subalidan of the artillery , 'and which 
of itself will he sufficierft to establish the charge, is a document from 
beginning to end in the prisoner’s own handwriting : 


“ To the especial Slave, the Lord Governor, Muhammad BaMd 
KJidn BaJiddur. 

“Receive our favour, and understand that, whilst the Nirnach force 
have reached Ahipur, its baggage is still here, and that you are therelbre 
directed to take 200 troopers and five or seven companies of infantry, and 
I'lave all the baggage alluded to, such as rents, &:c., together with commis- 
sariat supplies, conveyed hy the gharis to Alapur, You are further directed 
not to allow the infidels staying near the. Idgah to advance. Be it known 
to yon further, that if the army returns without victory, and divested of 
its appliances of war, the consequence must he disastrous. You have been 
prernoni.shed, and you are to consider these orders stringent.” 


It is true there is iro date to this communication, but the allusions in it 
leave no po.ssible doubt as to its having been written within the period em- 
braced by the terms of the first charge. 

Perhap.s thi.s wiM be the best place for the few observations I have to 
offer on the defence. The prisoner, like every other that we have tried, 
has, according to his own .showing, been the inei-e victim of circnm.stances ; 
declares th^r he had no intelligence on the subject previous to tbo out- 
brc.'ik ; that tlm rnutinoii.s soldiery .surrounded him completely, and pl.ace<i 
scntrie.s on all sides ; and that, fearing for his life, he kept quiet, and went 
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to his ofy-n private apartments ; that the mntiuous soldiery kept tiie men, 
■women, and children prisoners ; that he twice saved tlieir lives by entreaty 
and persuasion, and^that the third time he did all in his]) 0 \ver to save them, 
but that the rebellions soldiery would not heed him, and eventually carried 
out their purpose of slaying those poor people against his orders. Now the 
chief objection to 1^1 this is, that it is not only unsupported l)y evidence, 
hut is direct]}^ in tK teeth of all the testimony, whetlior oral or written, 
and whether given by his own servants or by others. The entire defence 
indeed is a mere ti.ssne of denials of guilt ; assertions of Ihs not having been 
a free agent j and an endeavour to put the onus of his misconduct upon 
others. "He cannot challenge the authenticity of the dficuments against 
him, or the evidence of his own handwriting, or his own seal ; and his only 
expedient consists in asserting, that what he wrote was bj?’ compulsion, 
and that his seal was affixed in the same way. The only dilemma that he 
appears imahle to extricate himself from, to his own satisfaction, in this 
way, is the going out to Hurnayun’s tomb, and coming in again. It was, 
of course, necessary to state that the last was by his own choice and free 
■will ; and this would scarcely have been possible had his going out been 
represented as compulsory ; for, if the Sipahis liad forcibly taken him out, 
tliey would hardly allow him voluntarily to return, so we are treated with 
the following curious account : — “ Wlien the revolted and rebellious troops 
p.'-epared to abscond, finding an opportunity, I got away .secretly under the 
palace windows, and went and stayed in Humayun’s mausoleum.” One 
would have thought that if he wished to sepiarate himself from the 
rebellious troops, his best plan would have been to have stayed in 
Dehli, when they were preparing to abscond, instead of secretly planning 
to go out with them. However, I do not mean to take the defence, 
paragraph by paragraph, and thus refute it. My best reply to it, I believe, 
will be by showing how fully and completely the charges have been proved, 
and to this task I now again address myself, and proceed to the considera- 
tion of the second count, whioh«is, if possible, still more fully established 
than the first. It runs as follows : — “ For having at Dehli, at various 
•time.s between the 10th of May and 1st of October, i857, encouraged, aided 
and abetted Mirza Mughul, his own son, a subject of the Britislj Grovern- 
ment in India, and divers others unknown, inhabitants of Dclili, and of the 
North West provinces of India, also subjects of tlie .said .British Govern- 
ment, to rebel and wage war against tiie State.” The docuinouts and 
other evidence in support of this charge are so uunierous that it would be 
te<lious even to reckon them. The new.spapers speak of tlie a]jpoiutment 
of Mirza Mnghul to the office of commander-in-chief; of his inve.sliture 
with a dress of honour ; and other matters relating thereto. Tim oral 
testimony is very strong on the same subject, wliKc the di.sc(;vered 
covrespondenoe shows that Mirza Mughul, tire son, was ]K‘r]nii)s, next to his 
father, the leading chief of the rebels in Dehli, I shall for form’s sake give 
a short extract from a petition of Maulavi Muhammad ZoharfAli, poilco- 
officer of Najafgarh. It is as follows : — • 
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“ To the King ! Shelter of the World ! , 

“ Ileapectfiilly shc\^'eth, — Thafctlie orders of the royal missive have been 
fully explained to all the Thakurs, Chaudharis, Kantingos, and Patwaris 
of this township of Najafgarb, and that the best arrangements have been 
establislied. Furtlier, thai?, agreeably to your Majesty’s injunctions, steps 
are being taken to collect horsemen and footmei^, and it is explained to 
them, that their allowances will be paid from the revenue of this division 
of the district. Your slave’s assurances on this p)oint, however, will not 
be believed till some Cfhazis, recently engaged, shall have arrived. As 
regards Nagli,» Kakraula, Dachau Kalan and other adjacent villages, 
your slave has to represent that, unrestrained by the dread of consequences, 
and bent on all sorts of excesses, the inhabitants have commenced 
plundering travellers.” 

This might, I think, be sufficiently conclusive as to the words of the 
charge in reference to “ aiding and abetting in rebellion MirzaMughul,his 
orvn son, and divers other unknown inhabitants of Delhi, and of the North 
Western Provinces of India, inasmuch as the petition from wdrich I am 
quoting "hears the autograph order of the prisoner referring it to his son 
Mirzii Mughul, and directing him quickly to send a regiment of infantry 
with its officers to Naj^fgarh, in accordance with the wi.shes, and for the 
purpose of aiding and abetting the petitioner’s schemes of raising horsemen 
and footmen to fight against the English. But there is another petition, 
which has not yet been submitted to the Court, having only lately come to 
hand, and which may approp)riately be introduced here. It is from Amir 
Ali Khan, son of the Nawab of Khurajpura, and is dated 12th of July. It 
runs as follows ; — 

“ To the King ! Slielter of the World ! 

“ Respectfully sheweth, — ^That your petitioner has come to your royal 
court, at which Darius might have served as a doorkeeper, having left his 
house animated by the ambition to stake his life in your Majesty’s cause, 
and laments that he has lived to see the day when tlie accurs( 2 d English 
Ijave presumed to direct their cannon against your royal dwelling, the 
guardians of whicli are the angels of heaven. From the first dawn of 
the powers of discernment, your petitioner has been trained, like the lion, 
to conflicts and war, and has not, like the fox, been concerned for his 
life— 

“ Leopiu'ds destroy their prey on the summits of mountains, 
Crocfidiles devour theirs on the banks of rivers.” 

“ Your petitioner submits that if his prayer is accepted, and the plans 
and stratagems necessary in this war are entrusted to bis j udgment, aided 
by your Majesty’s august auspices, he will, in three day.s, totally extermi- 
nate these people with w’hite skins and dark fortunes. It was necessary, 
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and I lisive therefore submitted it. (Prayers for the prosperity of the 
reign, and curses in bitter and filthy ianguage against tlwse who may wish 
it harm.) Petition of the slave Amir Ali Khan, son of Nawah Dulel Khan, 
son of Nawab Najabat Khan, chief of Khurajpura.” 

Aut^raph Order of the King, in Pencil. 

“ Mirza Zolnu*uddin will make inquiries, and will gi ve the 
petitioner service.” 

The third charge is — “For that he, being a subject of the British (xov- 
ernment in India, and, not regarding the duty of his allegiance, did at 
Dehli,''on the 11th May, 1857, or thereabouts, as a false traitor against the 
State, proclaim and declare himself the reigning king and sovereign of 
India, and did, theu and there, traitorously seize aucl take milavvful 
possession of the city of Dehli ; and did moreover at various times between 
the 10th of May and 1st of October, 1857, as such false traitor aforesaid, 
treasonably conspire, consult, and agree with Mirza Mughul, his own son, 
and with Muhammad Bakht Khdn, suhahdar of the regiment of artillery, 
and divers other false traitors unknown, to raise, levy, and make insurrec- 
tion, rebellion, and war against the State; and, further to fulfil and perfect 
his treasonable design of overthrowing and destroying the British Grovern- 
ment in India, did assemble armed forces at Dehli, and send them forth to 
fight and wage war against the said British Grovernmenfc. 

That the prisoner was a pensioned subject of the British Government in 
India has been already shown in treating of the first charge ; and as the 
British Government neither deprived him nor any member of his family of 
any sovereignty whatever, hut, on the contrary, relieving them from misery 
and oppression, bestowed on them largesses and pensions aggregating many 
miUions of pounds sterling, the duty of their allegiance will, I think, be 
readily admitted; yet, as we have^lready seen, this traitor rushes to seize 
the first possible opportunity of overthrowing and destroying the govern- 
ment of his benefactors. On the afternoon of the very first day of the 
outbreak in the hall of special audience, he receives the obeisances of the 
revolted Sipahis and by laying bis hands on their heads unites with them 
in a common brotherhood of infamy. It is perhaps dilFicult to realise sucli 
a scene. An enfeebled tremulous old man striving with palsied hand to 
reach a sceptre far too powerful for his puny grasp, and, while bent by age 
and infirmity, inducting a monarch’s garb, to give, as it were, a beniso'n 
and a blessing to the cause of the foulest treachery and murder ! Dead to 
every feeling tliat falls honourably on the heart of mas, this shrivelled 
impersonation of malignity must have formed no inapt cehtre-piece to the 
group of ruffians that surrounded him ! 

There are several witnesses who speak to the circumstance of the 
prisoner having been proclaimed. It is variously stated as occurring on 
different days, and. it is more than probable that such wn\s actually the 
case. One or two proclamations would hardly ho sufficient to carry the 
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iiiforaiation tlirougli all tlie sul)url)s of so large a city as Delili. Tlie 
prisoner’s attorney allows that the king’s authority was eslablisned on the 
11th of May ; and Gulah, messenger, being asked, “ Was the king pro- 
claimed as the reigning sovereign immediately after the outbreak?” 
answered, “ Yes, the proclamation was made by beat of drum on the very 
day of the outbreak, abont’three in the afternoon, to the effect that it was 
now the king’s Government;” while Ghuni, pedlar, another witness, 
declares that, “On the 11th of May, about midnight, some 20 guns were 
fired in the palace. I heard the reports at my liouse ; and next day, at 
about noon, a proclamation was made by heat of drum that the country 
had reverted the possession of the king.” The next paragraph in the 
charge is in reference to traitorously seizing and taking unlawful possession 
of the city of Dehli ; but this is a point that I need not quote evidence to 
establish. It is difficult to turn our eyes in any direction without having 
convincing proofs of it. The charge then goes on to assert that the 
prisoner “did at various times, between the 10th of May and 1st of 
October, 1857, treasonably conspire, consult, and agree with Mirza Mughiil, 
his son, and with Muliammad Bakht Ehin, subahdar of the regiment of 
artillery, and divers other false traitors unknown, to raise, levy, and make 
insurrection and war against the State.” Mirza Mughul was publicly 
appointed commander-iu-chief, and a special state procession in honour of 
his being so took plaije a few days after the outbreak. The witness who 
deposes to this is Chuni Lai, pedlar ; hut he is unable to specify the exact 
date on which he witnessed it. Mirza Mughul’s authority after this seems 
to have been uncontrolled, at any rate in all matters immediately relating 
to the army, until Subahdar Bakht Khan, of the artillery, arrived, and was 
appointed both Lord Governor-General and Oomniander-in-Chief. The 
date of his arrival was the 1st of July, and after that some jealousy and 
clashing of authority between the two Comrnauders-in-Chief is observable, 
for, on tlie 17th of July, Mirza Mughul writes and informs his father, that 
on that day he had formed up the army and taken it outside the city to 
attack the English, when General Bhkht Khan interfered, and for a long 
time kept the whole force standing inactive, wanting to know by whose 
orders it had gone out, and, saying it was not to proceed without his 
permission, caused it to return. Mirza Mughul adds, “ that having his 
orders reversed cannot but cause vexation to any officer, high or low, and 
begs that definite instructions may be given as to whom, the real authority 
over the army belongs.” There is no order on this letter, nor have we 
any intimation what decision was come to, hut that some, better arrange- 
ment was tbe consequence is evident, for on the very next day, the 18th 
of July, we fiyd Mirza Mughul and General Bakht Khan acting in concert, 
as the follow'sng letter from Mirza Mughul to his father will show. It is 
dated the 19th of July, and runs as follows; — “Since yesterday the 
arrangements have been completed for carrying on active offensive opera- 
tions Ijoth by night and day. If aid could be alforded now from the 
direction of Alapur, with the divine blessing, and through the influence of 
5 ’'our Majesty’s ever-during prestige, a final and decisive victory, it is to he 
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expected, is'Oiild soon be obtained. I therefore pray that positive orders 
may be^issued from the throne to tlie Bareli general to aiford the aid lu 
question: that is, that he he directed to proceed with troops to Alapinv 
and to make an ajltack on the infidels from that direction, -while your 
slave, with his division of the army, makes another on this side, so that the- 
two forces co-operating in the fight may in one-- or two days consign all the 
damnable hell-doomed infidels to hell. Moreover, it is to be expected that 
the force going to Alapiir will cut off the enemies’ supplies. It _ was. 
necessary, and has therefore been submitted.” On this letter there is an 
autograph order of the king to the following eflect ; “ That Mirza Mughui 
will make whatever arrangements may be proper;” and also an after ordeiv 
ajiparently by Mirza Miigliul, — “ That an order be written to the Bareli 
general.” I think this is conclusive of the three conspii’ing, consulting, 
and agreeing together; but it may be as well to enter here two documents 
which have not as yet been submitted to the Court. One is a proclamation 
from General Muhammad Bakht Khan, dated 12th of July, and is to the 
following effect. It has, I should observe, been extracted from the “ Dehli 
Urdu News” : — “Let it be generally known to the persons living in the 
city and countiy, such as chiefs of freeholds, pensioners, landholders of 
rent-free estates, &c., that if, from anxiety for their incomes, t,hey have- 
hitherto continued on the side of the English, and have in any way colluded 
with them by conveying intelligence or furnishing them with supplies,, 
their having done so will not be considered inexcusable. It is accordingly 
now proclaimed, that all those who have been alluded to are to cherish 
full confidence that when final and compdete victory shall have been 
obtained, j^rovided their title-deeds, former and recent, shall on inspection 
be fully verified, they will have the present provisions in their favour 
continued to them, and that they will also receive compensation in full for 
the entire pieriod during which their incomes may have been 8U,speuded 
owing to the present disturbances ; but if, after receiving knowledge of 
these orders, any person shall, notwithstanding, forward intelligence or 
furnish supplies, &c., to the English, he -wdll he severely punished in the 
way Government may determine. The chief police officer of the citj'- is,, 
therefore, ordered to have the signatures of all chiefs of freeholds, of rent-free 
estates, and pensioners residing in his jurisdiction, written on the reverse 
of this notification to them in this matter, in acknowledgment of their- 
having been duly informed, and then to send the notification immediately 
to his Excellency,” The other document is an order from the king, dated 
the 6th of September ISo'T, and is addressed to the chief police officer of 
the city. It runs as follows: — “You are directed to have proclaimed 
throughont the city fay beat of drum, that this is a religious war, and is 
being prosecuted on account of the faith, and that it behoves ail Hindu 
and iiusalman residents of the imperial city, or of the villages out in the 
country, as well as those natives of Hindustan who are arrayed against us 
on the ridge, or are anywhere employed on the side of the armies of the 
English; whether they he men of the eastern provinces, or ©iklis or 
foreigners, or natives of the Himalaya Hills or Ni])<llis, to contimie 
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true to their faith aud creeds, and to slay the English and their servants ; 
and you are directed to have it further proclaimed, that those who are 
now present Avith the English force on the ridge, whether tliej’- be people 
of Hindustan, or foreigners, or hillmen, or Sikhs, or' whatevei- countrjr 
they may be natives of, or Avhether they be Muhammadans, or Hindus bom 
in Hindustan, they are no^ to entertain any fears or dread of the enemy. 
WheneA'er they come over to this side, kind proA;^sion Avill be made foe 
them, and they Avill be alloAved to continue in their OAvn creed and religions. 
Yon are directed to liave it proclaimed further, that alt vviio will join in 
the attacks on the enemy, Avhetlier they he or be not servants, will be 
allowed to keep themselves Avhatever property they may take from the- 
klnglish in plunder, and that they will beside receive additional rewards' 
from Ins MajestAi', and will be amply provided for.” This papier, Avhich I 
have just perused, is an oflice copy, and was found recently among other- 
documents in the office of the king’s chief piolice station. It bears the 
seal of that office, and is actually attested as a true copy by the signature 
of Bhao Singh, assistant to the King’s chief police officer. A more trusfc- 
Avorthy and convincing document could hardly he kid before a Court- 
It seems to me fully to compfiete the proof of the third charge, arw:! 
to reridel further quotation from the numerous other document.S' 
unnecessary. It also tends to establish the latter piortion of the fourth 
charge. » 

’To this charge I will noAv turn my attention. It accuses the prisoner 
“ of having, at Dehli, on the 16th of May, 18.57, or thereabouts, within 
the prrecincts of the pralace at Dehli, felouiously caused and become- 
accessory to the murder of 49 persons, chiefly women and children of 
European and mi.^ed Europe.an descent.” As far as the murder of these 
poor victims is concerned,! Iuia'C nothing to allege ; the facts have been 
detailed before tlie Court in all their horrid minuteness, and they are not 
.such as to be easily foi-gotten. The cold-blooded, hardened villany that 
could revel in leading AA'omen and young children to tlic shambles, au-d 
this, too, without the miserable apaology of imagined Avrong, or to the- 
mistaken zeal of religious frenzy, is something so inhuman tliat the mim;l 
might Avell refuse to accept it as truth, did not all the force of concurrent 
id(?as, of direct testimony, of circumstantial prroof, and elscAA'liere repieated 
reactings of the same dreadful tragedies, enforce it upion our convictions. 
It is not, then, sucli admitted facts as the above that I am here called upon 
to establish. They are unhapApils'’ hut too prominently and painfully 
shaped forth to require further illustration. It remains, however, to shoAV 
liow deepAly the prisoner stands implicated in this revolting butchery, and 
Avhether, as avej-red in the indictment, he did “feloniously cause and 
liccoine accessory to the murder of these 40 persons.” I shall not, in so 
doing, attempt to avail myself of that kw which makes all persons joining 
in insurrection and sedition individually respAnsihle for e-Amry act of violence 
that niay^he committed by those Avith whom they stand leagued in illicit 
combination, even though such acts may have been against their Avishes 
or AA'ithout their cognisance. I mean, hoAvever, sepjarately to consider each 
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fact G0i>]iecting the prisoner with the cloatlts of those women caul children, 
i will revert to the evidence of their capture*, the place <'f their imiirisnu- 
ment, the fearful privations to which tliey were subjected, and the mure 
than cruel tveatmijnt which they experienced from the comineiicement of 
their confinement, all of which were hut too prophetic of the ultiiuale 
doom that awaited them. The first person whose testimony 1 shall have 
to quote is Ahsan CUla Khan, the jthysician. When asked — ‘‘ Mow was it 
that so many English women and children were bnmght to the palace and 
placed in confineinent ? ” he replied — “The mutineers took tliein in and 
about tbo city, and, having established their own quarters in the palace, 
they brought their iirisoners in with them too.” lleing fuikher interrogated, 
he declares that the mutineers did not retain the cust()dy of their 
prisoners, but, as each successive one was brought in, reported the circum- 
stance to the prisoner, and were told to take the Europeans to the kitclien, 
and keep them confined there. Being again questioned, he asserts that the 
king himself appointed the kitchen as the place of their confinement, and 
observed at the time that it was a large, capacious l)uildiug ; so that it 
appears that the prisoner not only fixed upon the building himself as the 
place for herding indiscriminately together men, women and children, but 
from its being in his own palace, and from his volunteering a d&criptiun of 
it, it is evident that he had some personal knowledge of w'hat it was like. 
He terms it a large, capacious building, but fhese are not very definite 
terms, and when used in reference to dhferent objects may relatively have 
widely different meanings. To obviate any misconception on such a point, 
I have, since Ahsan Ulla Khan gave this evidence, visited the place 
myself, and taken its measurements and description. The building is 
40 feet long, 12 broad, and about 10 high. It is old, dirty, and dilapidated, 
and without the vestige of plaster ; but it is wov.so than this, for it is dark, 
has no made flooring, no windows, and is entirely without the means of 
ventilation or of light. There is hut one aperture to it, a miserable, 
small wooden dcjor ; but I will now let Mrs. Aldwell describe it in her own 
words: — “We were all confineu in one room, very dark, -with only one 
door, and no windows or other opening. It was not fit for the residence of 
any human being, much less for the number of ns that were there. We 
were very much crowded together, and in conseqnericc of the Sipahis, and 
every one who took a fimey to do so, coming and frightening the children, 
were obliged frequently to close the one door that we had, which thus 
without light or air. The Sipahis used to come with their muskets 
and bayonets fixed, and ask us whether we would consent to 
Muhammadans and also slaves, if the king granted us our lives; 

_ kin g’.s .special armed retainers, from whom the^guard over us \vas 
always furnished, incited the Sipahis tu be cuutent with nothing short of 
lives, saying we should he cut up in small piece.s, and given as food to 
kites and Grow.s. We were very indifferently ftid, but on two occasions 
the king sent us better food.” Such was the return made hy.;this traiiin- 

on himself and 
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“ Mbundance of room where these English women and children wcmld have 
been safe in the apartments occuined by the females of his own estahlisli- 
mcnt,” where, it is said, “there are secret recesses in which 600 people 
might he concealed, and where, even had the rebels 'dared to violate the 
sanctity of the zenana, alUsearch would have been fruitless ; ” and there 
being, according to another witness, no scarcity of vacant buildings in the 
palace in which tlie ladies and children could have#)een kept in confine- 
mcnt, and in which they might have had every comfort ; this minion of 
English generosity preferred to select for them the very den set apart for 
culprits and for felons, and where thej' even received far worse than a 
felon’s treatment, for they were crowded into a small space, and were daily 
exposed to the insult and cruelty of all who chose to molest them. Sncli 
w'as the requital to the English for a princely pension and an imperial 
palace ! It ’ivill be observed, from the statements of Alisan Ulla Khan and 
IMrs. Aldwell, that both agree in attributing these measures personally to 
the king ; and when W'e recollect the trifling matters which W’^ere, on every 
occasion, referred to him, and which, as has been fully demonstrated in 
this Court, received not only his attention hut w'ere endorsed by his own 
autograph instructions, is there any' room left for doubt, that the more 
important concerns were under his special control also ? Indeed, the con- 
current testimcnj of many witnesses, and the irrefutable evidence of his 
own handwriting, incontestably prove that such was the case. It is thus 
we find the king appointing the prison; that the king’s special armed 
retainers were always on guard over the prisoners ; that it is the king 
who supplies them with their very indifterent food, and on two occasions 
sends them some of better quality ; and thus, too, the Sip)dhis asked them 
whether they would consent to become Muliaramadaus and slaves if the 
king granted them their lives ; and who, on perusing even thus much of 
the evidence, can doubt that he had tlie power of doing so ? Has there 
been one single circumstance elicited that sliow's that the prisoner even 
wished to save them, or that he even extended to them one act of common 
courtesy or kindness ? Vei'y far b'om it ; for, wdiilst no check was given 
to those wdio showed the prisoners every species of unmanly brutality, tlie 
ordinary charity of giving food and w'ater to a Ohristian was severely 
punished, and a kluhammadan woman, simply on this account, was actually 
immured with the prisoners. Can the bitterness of rancour go fiirtlier 
than this? Or is it possible to contemplate the place and nature of the 
confinement fixed for these tender wvtmen and children, ^vithout coming to 
the conclusion that a eniel death was from the first moment reserved for 
them, find that, in the words of the ivitness, Miikund Lai, “ they were but 
being collected? ” Indeed the edge of the sword seems to have been hut a 
merciful dclive?a!ico from the lingering death ivhieh confinement In so 
loathsome a deu, at such a season of the year, must eventually have 
inflicted on all exposed to it, ■ u 

IM'iglif** I not hero stop, and confidently on this point mvait the dooisiuu 
of the Court against Lho prisoner ? The proof, however, swells in volume 
as it proceeds, and I mean to leave no qiortion of it untraced. Gulab, a 
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cliapraf^ or messeaier, lias distinctly staled that, a couple of days before 
the massacre took place, it was known that the Europeans would be Itilled 
in two days, and that, on the day fixed for the slaughter arriving, great 
crowds of people \vere flocking to the palace. Every witness to the scene 
who has spoken of it in Court has alluded to the crowds assembled, Ixith 
as spectators aud actors, on the morning in question ; and, as this was at 
the early hour of between eight aud nine, there seems no doubt that 
previous information of what was to take place must hav^e been given. 
jN'othmg indicates that an outburst of fury, either on the part of the 
populace or military, in any way led to a catastrophe so awful. On the 
contrary, the witness distinctly says that without orders <it could not have 
happened, and that there were hut two sources from which such an order 
could have emanated, viz., the king aud his son, Mirzd Mughul ; adding, 
that he does not know which of them gave the order. He, however, 
distinctly states that he was present at the murder of these European 
prisoners, and that he saw them all standing together, .surrounded on all 
sides by the king’s special armed retainers, or what you may term his 
body-guard, and some of the infantry mutineers ; aud that, tliough he did 
not observe any signal or order given, yet, on a sudden, the^ men just 
mentioned drew their swords, simultaneously attacked the prisoners, and 
continued cutting at them till they had killed them all. A second witness, 
viz., Chuni Lai, the news-writer, when asked by whose orders these 
Europeans were murdered, distinctly re23lies that “ it was done by the 
king’s order ; who else could have given such an order ? ” He and other 
witnesses concur in stating that Mirza Mughul, the king’s son, from the 
top of his house which overlooked the court-yard, was a spectator on this 
occasion, this Mirza Mughul being at that time second only to the king 
himself in authority. Is it credible, then, under such circumstances, that 
the king’s own body-guard, his special armed retainers, could have dared, 
to perpetrate this frightful butchery without Ids order and against his 
wishes? If a doubt could he entertained on such a subject, it would, I 
think, he sjieedily dissipated on a perusal of the writings evidently a]pproved 
by the prisoner, in which bloodthirstiness and sanguinary ferocity against 
the English are so glaringly consificuous. In refej’ence to the presence of 
J.tirziL Mughul, and in further proof that it ^vas by the king’s own orders 
that tliese unhajq'iy women and children were massacred, I shall quote the 
testimony of the king’s own secretary, Mukuud Lai. To tlie question, 

“ iJy wliose order were the ladies and children that ■were prisoners in the 
palace murdered ? ” ho replie.^:, “ These 2 >eoiile were being collected for three 
days ; on tlic fourth day, the infantry and cavalry soldiers, accompanied | 
by Mirza irughul, came to the entrance of tlio king’s prE-ate apartments, * 
and requested tlio king’s iwrmission to kill them. The hiug was at tins 
time in his own aiiartments. Mirza Mughul and Basant Ali Khan went 
inside^ while the soldiery remained without. They returned in about 20 
minutes, when Basant Ali Kbau publicly, and in a Icjud voice, is’/oclaimed 
that the king had given his ijermission for the slaughter of the ju'isoner.s, 
and that they could take them away. Accordingly, the king’s armed 
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retainers, in whose custody the prisoners had been, took them ;^‘oni the 
place of •confinement, and, in connexion with some of the mutinous soldiery, 
killed them.” It appears, then, Mirza Mughul had just come from the 
prisoner’s presence, and was armed with his authority for carrying out this 
most hideous deed of blood.. It may seem almost superfluous to add any- 
thing to the above; hut the proof furnished by the extract from the 
prisoner’s diarj?- is so important and convincing that,^ feel bound to quote 
it. The evidence of the physician, Ashan Ulla Khan, regarding it, is as 
follows ; “ Was a Court diary of occurrences at the palace kept by order 

of the king during the rebellion ? ” — Answer. “ The Court diary was 
kept up as iisiftl, according to the custom which had long preceded the 
outhreak.” Question. “ Look at this leaf, and see whether you can 
recognise the handwriting on it?” — Answer. “Yes; it is in the hand- 
writing of the man wlio kept the Court diary, and this leaf is a portion 
of it.” 

Tkakslatiox of an Extract from the Court diary, for the 16th of 
May, 1857. 

“ The king held his court in the Hall of Special Audience ; 49 English 
were prisoners ; and the army demanded that they sliould be given over 
to them for slaughter, ^^'he king delivered them up, saying, ‘ The army 
may do as they please,’ and the prisoners were consequently put to the 
sword. There was a large attendance ; and all the chiefs, nobles, officers, 
and writers presented themselves at court, and bad the honour of paying 
their respects.” 

Here, then, we have oral as well as most unimpeachable written testi- 
mony, all concurring on this point, and it would seem nearly impossible 
to make the proof clemor, had we nut the prisoner’s written confessiun of 
the crime. I do not mean in bis defence, wliich is simply a document 
framed for this Court, and is but a mere tis.sue of false denials, without an 
effort at refuting what stands so proitiiuently against him. I allude, of 
course, to Ids long letter to his son, Mirza Mughul, in which he actually 
makes merit of the slaughter of his Oiiristian prisoners, and urges it as a 
reason why the soldiery should he more attentive to his commands. Alter 
this, to prolong any argument on the subject would be improper. Tiiere 
is, then, but tiie last portion of the fourth charge imcommented on ; and 
to establish it we have copies of circulitrs addressed from the King to llao 
Bhara, the Ruler of Kach Bliuj, to Eanjit Singh, Chief of Jasalnn'r, and 
to l.’iijah Gulah Singh, of Jammu.' The following extracts will he 
sufficient, viz. ^ — 

'* To Ikto Bhara, Euler of Kach. 

It has been rt;])orted that you, ever-faitbful one, have luit the whole 
of the linfidels to the sword, and have thoroughly cleansed and purified 
your dominions of their unclean presence. We have been extremely 
gratified to bear of such conduct on your part, and you are therefore 
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liononrej^^ with this address, to the intent that you will institute such 
ari'an^oments through your territory as that none of the creatures of God 
may i)i any way be aggrieved or oppressed. Further, should any number 
f>l' the infidels readi your dominions by sea, you will have them slain. 
In doing this you will act entirely in accord/ince with our pleasure and 
wislies.” 

TcTiiffl/yVif Singh, Chief of Jasalmir. 

“It is clear to our belief that throughout 3’'our dominions the name 
and t race of these ill-omened infidels, the English, must not have rernaiaed ; 
if, liowever, by any chance or possibility some have esca^ied till now 
keeping hidden and concealed, first slay them, and after tliat, having made 
arrangements for the administration of yonr territory, present yourself at 
our court with your whole military following. Considerations and friend- 
liness a thousand-fold wull he bestoived on you, and you whll be distin- 
guished by elevation to dignities and places which the compass of your 
qualifications will not have capacity to contain.” 

To Itdjah Guldb Singh, Euler of Jammu, 

“ I hai'e been made acquainted, by your petition, with all the particulars 
of tlie slaugliter diroughout 3"our territoiy of the accursed unbelieving 
English. You are considered worthy of a liundred commendations. Y’’ou 
liave acted in this matter as all bravo men ever acquit themselves ; may 
3’ou live and prospei’.” Again; “ Come to the royal presence, and slay the 
acoursed, unbelieving English, and all other enemies, wherever you maj^ 
find them on the waj'. Whatever may be your hopes and espectations^j 
The dignity and elevation to which you will be promoted amongst your 
equais will surpass all that you maybe able to imagine; and. you will 
fi.u'ther he rew-arded and dignified with the title of Edjah.” On one of the 
petitions to the king from a duffadar of the 4 .th Irregular Cavalrj’’, boasting 
of having murdered his officers at Mazaffarnagar, the order for an appoint- 
ment in return is in the prisoner’s own handwriting. 

“ 1 herewith conclude iny observations on the charges, and it will now 
remain, gentlemen, for jmu by your verdict to determine wdiether the 
l»i'isouer at }'our bar, iu retirement and seclusion, may yet claim tlie respect 
uue to deposed rnajestjq or whether he must henceforth rank merely as one 
of the groat criminals of history. It will be fur you to pronounce wdiether 
Ibis last king of the imperial house of Taimur shall tljis day de^wt from 
his ancestral palace, bent down by age and tiy misfortune, but elevated, 
jierhaps, by the dignity of bis suflerings and the loiig-bornp calamities of 
Iris race, or wbether tins magnificent hall of audience, thifi-i slirine of the 
higher majesty of justice, shall this day achieve its crowning triumph in a 
verdict wliicli shall record to this and to all ages that kings by crijiic are 
degraded to felons, and that the long glories of a dynasty may be,f'or ever 
effaced in a day. 

“ The con.sideration of the specific cliai-ges against the prisoner being now 
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closed. T trust ii. may not be tliougbt presumptuous if I offer som^ observ- 
alioHK oil the evidence elicited as to the cause of tbe late rebellion, and of 
ibo oxisk'uce of ])revious conspiracy. I have, in. a former part of ibis 
liddrcss, ariiued that if the native regiments, previous to the cartridge 
finest inn bciiig mooted, bad^been in a sound and well-affected state, such 
a I'lightful anil all but universal revolt could not have occurred; that tliere 
luii&i liave been some other and more latent power at tvork to have thus 
operated on a whole army scattered in different cantdnments from Calcutta 
to Peshaavur. I think that such, could not bavebeen accomplished without 
some secret mutttal understanding, and some previous preparation, the 
establishment o# wliicli .may appropriately be termed conspjiracjf. I have 
stated also that it seems a.s if it was not owing to a cartridge of any kind 
that such an amount of mutiny and murder has solely to be attributed, 
but I should be more than Mind to all that has appeared oit these proceed- 
ings and. elsewhere if I failed to recognise in the cartridge question the 
immediate means or instrument adopited for bringing about a much-desired, 
end. .it seems to have been the sptark, not accidentally shot forth, but 
deliberately chosen to expilode a mine previously prepared. In alluding 
then, to the existence of a conspiracy, I do not mean to impoly that we 
have conic upon traces of a particular gang of men, specially handed 
together for the fixed definite object of causing the late rebellion in the 
native army, in any manner similar to that in wliich we have seen it 
developed, hut such evidence as we have been aide to obtain does ajipeav 
to me to pioint out that, for a considerable time antecedent to the 10th of 
May, agitation aud disaffection to British rule among the Muhammadans 
was mcire than ordinarily prevalent, aud that such disaffection had been 
stimulated by active and designing men, who have most craftily taken, 
advantage of every circumstance that could he made suitable for such a 
purpose. The annexation of Oudh to British rule was, perhaps, one of 
these. It seems to liave been pjarticularly displeasing to the Muhammadans, 
as annihilating the last throne left to them in India ; and, for some other 
reasons, it w'ould appear to have been'* almost equally unpalatable to the 
Hindu Sipiahi. It may, perhaps, have interfered with his position there as 
a privileged servant of the Company : for, instead of having to rely on the 
influence and ]>rc&tige of the British Government in dealings or disj.nite.s 
with the native landholders of that province, he found himself brought at 
once under direct European control. One of the witnesses, Jat Mall, 
draws a marked distinction between the Hindu Sipahi and the Hindu 
tradesman in reference to their feelings for the Britisli Government ; and 
pierhupis the aunexation of Oudh, with other causes, may tend to account 
for it. Being-)* asked whether there was any difference betw^een the 
IMnliammadansiand Hindus in thi.s respect, he replies, “ Yes, certainly, the 
Mubarnmadans as a body were all pdeased at. the overthrow of tue British 
Government, while tlie merchants and respectable tradesmen among the 
.Himlus negrettod it,” He, how'ever, says that the general feeling throirghout 
the army rvas the same both among the Hindus and Muhammedans, and 
that they were both equally hitter ; and this view of the case is, I think, 
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sapportesi. by our experiences of both. The great Imlk of the irifontry 
portion of the native army was undoubtedly liiudu, but we have not found 
this any check or restraint upon their revolting barbarity; and, as far as 
the army has been ’concerned, Hindus and Muhammadans appear to have 
vied with each other only in the enormity of thtdr crimes. But, apart from 
the army, the revolt has perhaps assumed many of the features of a Musal- 
man conspiracj', and At is, I think, probable tliat to Musalman intrigue 
may eventually he traced those false and &bricatod rumours which, 
adroitly mixed up with some small portion of truth, have been so instru- 
mental in effacing the last vestiges of fidelity iu an army whose fiiithful- 
ness was at one time perhaps its very chiefest pride and® boast. It does 
not belong to such an occasion as this to revert to past years, and step by 
step to trace the causes which have combined to destroy the reliance once 
placed upon those who are now so notorious for their perfidy. Some of 
these causes doubtless have been beyond Government control, and were, 
perhaps, inherent to a state of continued progress on the one side, «,nd an 
inveterate priestly opposition to it on the other. It ^vill be sufficient if I 
here merely allude to several previous occasions, not of very distant date, 
when some regiments of the native army showed how little they were to 
he depended on. On those occasions also it was evident that a unity of 
purpose and a singleness of feeling were in a short time organised by some 
process not immediately patent to tlieir Euroj^ean officers; a mutual 
cori'esponclence either by emissaries or letters was perhaps then initiated, 
and the lesson thus learnt was not easily forgotten. I do not mean to 
argue that from that time the native Indian army became one large 
debating society ; very far from it; I believe that in their owu fashion 
most of the Sipahis were good and well-meaning servants of the Govern- 
ment, I say, in their own I'ashion, because it appears to me they are 
always deficient in natural firmness, and have no idea of strong moral 
rectitude ; their fidelity, as long as it exists, is more of a liabit than of 
n principle, upheld by superstitioii, but wanting the sustaining poAver of 
true religion. Among such a body as this there must always be some 
discontented intriguers ; and who that knows anything of Asiatic character 
will not readily admit, especially with reference to Hindus, that the few 
are more potent for evil tlian the many for good? Let hut three or four 
leaders come forth in all the open audacity of crime, or mix themselves up 
in the secret intrigues of sedition, and tlie rest, if not immediately panic- 
struck, never think it their duty to check or o})pi)so them. TJiey may 
excuse themselves for a time, by holding aloof from what they do not 
approve, but active interference, even iu iireveution of mutiny and mur<ler, 
seems to form no part of their creed, either religious or'- political. The 
most serious crimes are thus passively encouraged ; and,' temporary iin- 
munity securing proselytes, all are evcirtually engulfed in the same de])tbs 
of infamy: thus the crimes of a few lead to the ruin of many. That 
these inliuences have been vigorously at work in extending the lide rebel- 
lion I think few Avill he inclined to deny. I am aware that no correspond- 
ence, and perhaps little direct evidence to such a point has been brought 
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before the Court ; indeed, in reference to the Sipabis, we have not«heen in 
position to obtain either one or tlie other ; still, if, as has been currently 
and, I believe, truly reported, that the number of letters passing among 
uur native soldiers, for a month or two prior to the outhreak was very 
considerably larger than u^ual, this circumstance, combined with such 
facts as have come under our notice, would lead almost irresistibly to the 
conclusion that some sinister agitation had been extensively at work, and 
that increased disaffection and subordination would necessarily be the 
result ; moreover, that in such a state revolt would reduce itself to a 
mere calculation of time. In the above remarks I have attributed much 
of what has occtJrred to the pernicious influence of evil intriguers, and it 
may naturally be inquired why these should have had gi-oater eflect at the 
present juncture than at any former one. Some of the causes I have 
already hinted at, such as the annexation of Oudh and the progress of 
European civilisation, outstriding, and in its natural course threatening to 
sweep ajvay the puny barriers upraised by priestly cunning for the preserv- 
ation of the grossest ignorance, and thus coramencing the subversion of 
religions that are unable to bear the lights of even natural science. 1 
believe, too, that the propagandists of sedition may artl'ully have availed 
themselves of some recent acts of the Government to spread panic and 
alarm in reference to future forcible interference with caste prejudices. I 
allude to the agitation about tlie remarriage of Hindu widows, the enlist- 
ment for general service, the cartridges, &c. I do not mean in this to 
offer the slightest apology for men whose conduct excites nothing hut 
loathing and disgust. Pampered in their pride and besotted in their 
ignorance, they had as a body become too self-sufficient for military 
subordination and unhesitating obedience. Experienced, as they were, in 
mutual combination, they appear again easily to have entered into schemes 
lor dictfiting to the Government their views in reference to imagined 
grievances ; hut that open, defiant mntixry had been generally resolved 
xipon by the army — or, at any rate, hyjthe Hindu portion of it, prior to 
the trial of the 3rd Liglit Cavalry troopers — is more, I think, than has 
been established. Up to that time tlxere was, no doubt, a feeling of 
urxeasiness, a restless appi-ehension, and an air of respectful mutiny per- 
vading the native ranks. The Sipahis in many instances appeared to 
imagine that disobedience to ixxilitary command xvas scarcely criminal if 
accompanied by a salute and a submissive demeanour. Habituated to 
combination, and well aware of the strength of numbers, they latterly had 
seldom lost an opportunity of bringing forward their grievances, not 
individually, but in masses. On such points there was no difference 
between Musalr?^an and Hindu ; they could both readily unite, and had 
already done so? for the pm’poses of insolent dictation. Indeed, if we 
search hack into history, I believe we shall find that this has ever been 
what I may term the normal condition of Asiatic armies; and it is, 
|)C‘rhaps, f^lie ixecessaiy x'esult of giving unity and power to large bodies of 
men without the checks furnished by education, loyalty, and religious 
principle to control them : military discipline without these auxiliaries is 
VOL. V. Z 
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Ijut a dftigerons weapon, and one that lias frequently been turned against 
those who have sharpened and prepared it. As a corollary to this, it may 
be observed that rebsllion and insun-ection among the unanneil and 
■antntored people of Asians rare indeed; even the forcible conversion of 
the Hindus to Mubammadanisra under form^- emperors of India seems to 
have been insufficient to rouse them to resistance. It is, then, the attempt 
at domination by thq,Sipahi alone that has to be guarded against. The 
distinctions of caste may, to a certain e.vtent, at former periods have 
proved serious obstacles to any very extensive combination of men of 
different sects, either for political or other purposes, but we should 
remember that this very circumstance of caste companicfisliij) has neces- 
sitated the existence of a number of distinct self-governing societies, has 
habituated the people of Hindustan to meetings among themselves where 
jjublicity is avoided, and thus, giving them their primary lessons in uniting 
for particular objects, has endowed them with a natural facility for more 
extended combinations, of a secret and sinister character- Uncler these 
circumstances, there wanted but the means and the occasion for carrying 
them out ; and who does not perceive that the native army afforded the 
one, and a variety of incidents have favoured the other? Brahman and 
Musalman here met, as it were, upon neutral ground ; they hive had in 
the army one common brotherhood of profession, the same dress, the same 
rewards, the same objects to be arrived at b}» the same means. They 
frequently joined each other in their separate festivals, and the union, 
encouraged by the flivour of the Government was finally resorted to as a 
measure to subvert it. I do not, however, intend to dwell on all of the 
many influences which may have assisted in bringing about the recent 
catastrophe ; such a discussion in this place might not be approved of- 
It seems to me, however, apparent that it was not and could not have 
been the greased cartridges alone that effected it. There was previous 
preparation among the Sipahis ; and there was also a general xmseltling 
of men’s minds throughout the country, and among the Muhammadans in 
]jarticular. I believe, indeed, that the facts elicited on this point may be 
ranged appropriately under the bead of “ Muhammadan conspiracy,” the 
chief object of which seems to have been to spread disaffection and distrust 
of British rule, and, by the dissemination of lalse and evil reports, and by 
fabrications of the most insidious kind, to prepare all the people for change 
and insurrection. As far as can be traced, the commencement of this 
must have originated with the ijrisoner, or with some of those such as 
Hasair Askari and others, who were admitted to his most secret and 
confidential counefis. Be this as it may, there cannot, I imagine, be n, 
doubt ibat in sending Sidi Kambar to Tersia and Copslantinople as an 
ambassador with letters to the sovereign of that country? soliciting aid and 
elevation to a throne, the prisoner became the iirincijial in a conspiracy 
which indirectly, at any rate, must liavo been auxiliary to the recent 
frightful outbreak and its attendant horrors. It is worthy oPr particular 
notice, as connecting the two together, that this Hidi Kamljarb dejjarturc 
took Y‘Hce, according to the most reliable account, just two years before 
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Slay 1857, aud tliat bis promised return, with the aid sought fur, was 
fixed for the time when the outbreak actually took place. Coupling this 
with the prophecy anrong the Muhammadaias that English sovereignty in 
India was to cease 100 years after its first establishment by tlie battle of 
Plassey in 1757, we are ablt? to form something more tha,ii conjecture as 
to the causes which have given to Muhammadan fanaticism its delusive 
liope of recovering all its former prestige. I have already alluded to the 
dream of Hasan Asltari the priest, and its interpretation so plausibly 
contrived to correspond with the wishes of the king, and of those about 
him. Tlie circuiustance may seem trivial to us, hut it was doubtless a 
means 'ivell calculated to make a deep impression upon the superstitions 
minds of those to whom it w’as addressed, and to cause expectation and 
belief in w'hat wars predicted by one said to he po.ssessed of miraculous 
powers, and accredited with holding direct coramunication witli ITcaven. 
We learn too from the j)etition of Muhammad Darwvesh to hlr, Colvin^ 
the Liefltenant-Hovernor, dated 27th of March, 1857, that Hasun Askaii 
had, at tliis time, assured the King of Dehli that he had certain informa- 
tion that the prince royal of Persia had fully taken possession of aud 
occupied Bushii-, and that he had entirely expelled tlie Christians, or, 
rather, Iiad not left one alive there, and had taken away many of them 
prisoners, and that, very goon indeed, the Persian army would advance by 
the way of Kandahar and Kabul towards Dehli. He, moreover, adds, 
That in the palace, but more especially in that portion of it constituting 
the personal apartments of the king, the subject of the conversation 
night and day was the early arrival of the Persians. Hasan Askari has, 
moreover, impressed the king with the belief that he has learned, through, 
a divine revelation, that the dominion of the King of Persia will to a 
certainty extend to Dehli, or rather over the whole of Hindustan, and 
that the splendour of the sovereignty of Dehli will again revive as tlie 
sovereign of Persia will bestow the crown on the king." Tlie writer 
goes on to say that throughout the paluce, hut particularly to the kinu, 
this belief has been the cause of great rejoicing, so muoli so that iirayers 
are offered and vows are made, wdiile, at the same time, Hasan Askari has 
entered upon the daily performance, at an hour and a half beibre sunset, 
of a course of propitiatory ceremonies to e.xpedite tlie arrival of tlie Persians 
and the expulsion of the Ghristiaus. It has been arranged that every 
Thursday several trays of victuals, wdicat-meal, oil, copper money and 
cloth should he sent liy the king in aid of these ceremonies, and they are 
accordingly brought to Hasan Askari.” 

We thus see liow early aud how deeply the priesthood interested and 
engaged themsejji'es in this matter, and how' completely and exclusively 
Muhammadau in character was this conspiracy. If we could hut have 
stepped behind the scenes, and wutnessed these ceremonies at which super- 
stition prjjsided, and have heard these prayers and vows offered up for th(.i 
arrival ol tlie Persians and the expulsion of the Christians, we should 
doubtless have had depicted to us the foreshadowings of those dreadful 
tragedies which, to all time, will render the pajjt year so painfully memo- 
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raWe. 'We may imagine and faintly conceive to ourKclves some iioition of 
the rancour of these Mnhammadans, when we recollect not only their deeds., 
hut the concentrated hatred rvhich breathes throujih their petitions, and 
does not stop wdth this world, but rejoices in tlte idea of eternal torateuts 
for us hereafter. One cannot help inquiring vfliether there are really many 
millions of human beings in Hindustan imbued wdth these feelings fur 
Europeans. I wnll leave those who hear me to form their owm opiniuns 
on this subject without venturing to piotler mine. We learn, however^ 
from Mrs. Aid well that during the Muharram festival she heanl the. 
Muhammadan wmnen praying and teaching iheir cliildren to pray for the 
success of their faith, and these praveis were generally iic;eomi)anied by 
execrations against the English. Nor did even accompHsliing the cruel 
death and sullerings of helpless women and children tend .in any way to 
abate the terocity of their malignity, or to waken one chord of mercy or 
commiseration in their breasts, for w'e find Irom the local newspapers that 
at the time this most hideous massacre \vas being perpetrated abou! 
200 Musalinan were standing at the reservoir, uttering the coarsest 
abu.se against the prisoner.s. Were it not too well attested, such demoniac 
malignity would scarcely be credible. » 

The next j^oint to which I shall advert, is the circulation of the 
chapaties, in the form of ship biscuits. Now,^ whether they were sent 
round under the fiction of a Government oider^ signifying that in future 
there should be but one food and one faith, or whether, according to 
another interpretation, they were meant to sound a note of alaim and 
preparation, giving warning to the people to stand by one another on any 
danger menacing them, the contrivance was a most insidious one, and 
calculated to breed distrust and suspicion in ibe hearts of many who were 
.strangers to such feelings before. That it created no stronger impression 
on the native mind than it did, is perhaps attributable only to the early 
check it received at the hands of authority, and it would doubtless be 
both interesting and important rifwc could discover how and by whom 
such a proceeding was initiated. This and the false rumour about mixing 
ground hones with the flour had doubtless one common origin, and it is 
not going beyond the hounds of fair indicatitm or reasonable infereime to 
attribute both one and the other to the uncea.sing wiles of Muhammadan 
conspiracy. We perceive that the Hindu Sipahis, under the impulse of a 
first reaction in their feelings, reproached tlie Muhammadans with mis- 
leading them, and it is a most significant liict on these proceedings, that 
though we come upon traces of Musalman intrigue wherever our investi- 
gation has carried us, yet not one paper has been found to show tliat the 
Hindus, a.s a body, had been conspiring against us, or tlnii their Hrahmans 
and priests had l)een preaching a crusade against Christians. In their 
case there has been no king to set uj), no religion to be propagated by the 
sword. To attribute to them, under such circumstances, the circulation 
of these chapaties or the labrications about ground bones in' the flour, 
W'ould be to ascribe to them acts without a meatuug, and a crinnual 
deception without any ad/^quate motive. A very marked feature iu this 
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'i'lruhammadan conspiracy is the activity and persistence witli wliicjj it iias 
lieen carried out ; the circulation of the chapaties having been early pro- 
luhited by authority, and thus rendered non-effective for the pnirpose of 
extensive sedition, some other exj)edient was necessary to replace it, and 
7.ve at once find the tale o^' the “bone-dust mingled with flour” very 
adroitly selected as the substitute. It was, in fact, still adhering to t!ie 
material of chapaties, and continuing the symbol of “one food, one faith.” 
ft was indeed the chapaty without its form, and without its inconvenience-;, 
'dhe schemers had apparently learnt that the chapaty was too specific and 
too tangibly open to European interference to be largely availed of as an 
agent for evil, ar?S, hence its transformation into flour, the bone-dust being 
added to the one as the equivalent of the form of the ship biscuit to the 
other, d’o give out, then, that such was the nature of the flour stored at 
all tlie depots of supplies along the Grand Trunk Road, for from tiiem, 
during tlxeir marches, the Sipahis are in a manner compelled to get their 
food, w*s to attain the very object the conspirators must have most 
■desired. If true, the Government had already commenced what would be 
•ileemed forcible conversion to Christianity. If they could, then, but 
establish a firm and general belief in this, their game was in their own 
'hands ; and that the};- did succeed in doing this to a very great extent is, 
I imagine, undeniable. I must own that to Tiie this aijparentiy natural 
transition from the chapaties to its component piarts seems a master stroke 
of cunning, and evidenced most able leadership in the cause the con- 
spirators were embarked in. 

To prove, moreover, that no mean order of talent was at work, and that 
fill tlie appliances that craft and treachery could avail themselves of were 
resorted to, wo have only to refer to the extracts from the “ Authentic 
Nows,” and also to the other native publications of that period, and we shall 
perceive with what steadfast consistency the ulterior aim is always kept 
in view. The chapaties, the bone-dust in the flour, the greased cartridges, 
were all most appropriate for tlie Hindus; but a different pabulum was 
requisite for the Musahnans, and we slnxll now see with what subtlety it 
•was administered. 'I'he first paper commences by announcing that the 
King of Persia had ordered a concentration of most of his troops at 
'Teheran, and then, declaring it to be currently reported that such a dernon- 
-stratiou against Dost iMuhammad Ivbatiwas only a strategic move to cloak 
the King of I’ersia’s real design of fighting against and conquering the 
English, the editor makes certain that, at any rate, some change of feeling 
has taken [luce amongst the three powers. The next extract is dated the 
'diith of January, IboT, and commences by asserting that all the nexvs- 
•jiapers agree in-sdeclaring that the King of France and the Emperor of 
Turkey had iiot*as yet openly avowed themselves the allies of either the 
T'higlisL or the Persians, hut that their ambassadors were secretly visiting 
and presenting their gifts to both belligerents. “Some people,” says the 
editor, “^liiik that the King of France and the Emperor of Turkey will 
not mix themselves up in the quarrels between the Persians mid tlie 
English ; but most people,” he. adds, “ say that they will both side with 
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the Perfrians. As for the Knssians, however, they make no secret of the 
readiness with which they are assisting, and will continue to assist, the 
Persians, whether it be with funds or with forces. It may be said that 
virtually the Ku.ss?ans are the cause of the war, and that, using the Per- 
sians as a cloak, they intend to consummate their own designs regarding 
the conquest of Hindustan. It is to he believed that the Eussians will 
soon t.ake the field i^ great force.” Here, then, we liave not only Persia 
and Piussia advancing immediately upon India with immense armies, but 
France and Turkey to assist them, while the forsaken and devoted 
English are represented as Iry no means sure even of the alliance of the 
Afghans under Dost Muhammad. Well miglit the editr-, after anuounc- 
ing such formidjible coalitions, somewhat dramatically exclaim, “ Let the 
readers of the ‘Authentic News’ be prepared to see Avhat the veil of 
futurity will disclose.” Accordingly, in the ne.xt e.xtract, we perceive 
that “ the King of Persia had solemnly promised to his courtiers the 
governorships of the different presidencies and places : one isj. to get 
Bombay., another Calcutta, and a third Puna, “ while the crown of 
Hindustan is plainly spoken of as reserved for bestowal on the King of 
Dehli, this very prisoner before us. You will recollect, gentlemen, that 
several copies of this paper, the “ Authentic News,” used to he sent to 
the palace, and one can imagine the joy and e.xultation with which such 
passages must have been perused, especially when added thereto is the 
a.ssertion that the Emperor of Russia had sent an effective and thoroughly 
appointed army of 400,000 men with abundant munitions, to assist the 
King of Persia in his hostile designs upon India. But it was not in the 
palace, and by the princes alone, that such paragraphs were read with 
avidity; the whole population wa.s intent on them. Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe has told us that the subject of the advance of the Persians 
upon Herat was much discussed among the natives, and frequently in 
connexion with the idea of Russian aggression u|')on India, every nevv.s- 
paper having at this time its correspondent in Kabul. Nor indeed did 
the discussion and interest excitecT by these concocted hostile movements 
cease here, for the .same witness declares that agitation about this time 
prevailed among the Sii)ahis and that about five or six weeks before the 
outbreak it was currently reported in their lines, and much di.scussed 
among them, that 100,000 Rus.sians were coming from the north, and that 
the Company’s government would be destroyed, and in fact that the idea 
of a Russian invaKsion was universally prevalent. The venom and virus 
of these false publications were then taking tlieir intended effect, and it 
would seem a mere perversion of reason longer to blind ourselves with tlie 
idea, lliat the outbreak was fortuitous, or that a greased cartridge occa- 
sioned it. In a former article of the “Authentic Ne\v‘\’’ we have seen 
Dost Muhammad alluded to as but a doubtful ally of the English. In 
this one, however, as events progress, he is spoken of as being secretly 
in league with the King of Persia, and, that superstitious aid nv’.y not be 
lost sight of, it is remarked how wonderfully four distinct unexpected 
coincidences had impelled the King of Persia to declar war against the 
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The first was that Herat, in another jilace described as^the key 
of India, had so easily fallen into his possession ; the second, the nnfore- 
seen coming' of the Russians to assist him ; the third, the nobles of Persia, 
unanimousiy counselling an advance on India, and predicting tliat God 
would bestow victory ; andrt,the fourth, the simultaneous rising and as- 
sembling of the rrhole of Persia for the prosecution of a religious war. 
I’ortents and miracles were lilcewisc brought forwart^ still further to excite 
llie Muhammadan mind, as the following extract from the “Authentic 
Hows,” dated 15th of September, ISofJ, will sufficiently prove. It is 
lieaded— 

“ Local Hews from the Hiiusi District. 

“ A man jiLst come from the country tells the editor that, unlike other 
places, the iluli is being burnt there at this season of the year, and the 
saturnalia attending the festival are now going on. The man wlio states 
this ascertained, on inquiry, that the reason for the un.?easonahle observ- 
ance of this festival is, that three gii'ls were bonr at a birth, and the 
three spoke immediately. The first said : ‘ The coming year will be ono 
of great calamities ; various calamitous visitations will afflict the nation : ’ 
the second said : ‘ Those who live will see;’ and the third, in an inipre.s- 
sive and forcible tone, said; ‘If the Hindus burn the Hull in the present 
season, they will escape all these evils. God alone is omniscient.’” 

It is too much, I am afraid, the case, with persons accustomed to Euro- 
pean htihits of thinking to view such statements and articles as these 
merely in reference to the impression tliey would he likely to make on 
themselves. The taking of Herat, the predictions of the nobles, &c., and 
the fabulous prophecies of these girls would, in that ease, receive hardlj'' 
passing attention. But we should commit a grievous and most fatal error 
if we were to gauge Asiatic thoughts and nuderstandings by the same 
measure that would be applicable to our own. If, avoiding this mistake, 
we proceed to consider the above cditi'jj-ials in relation to the people they 
were written for, we shall find that they are not only most insidiou.sly 
worked up to meet their peculiar prejudices, but are also made to bear a 
striking affinity to the I'ulfilinent of their prophecies; to the dreams of 
Hasan Askari ; to the negotiations of Sicli Eambar, and to the ancient 
traditions of Idnhaminadauism. Are we, then, to suppose that in all this 
there was no connexion between the palace and the press? Were 
all these concurrences fortuitous? Can it he that the dreams of the priests, 
the plots of the court, and the fabrications of the newspapers worked 
accidentally together? We have already seen the decoys by which the 
Hindu Sipahis «\’ere to ho gained; and is it not the same spirit of evil 
that we can recfignise here ? Are the circumstances api>ealing to Muham- 
madan pride, to their superstitions bigotry, to their lust for religious war, 
and to their liatred for the English, dwelt upon with a less perfect know- 
ledge of^heir peculiar inherences? In an extract from the ‘ Authentic 
News,’ dated the 19th of March, it is stated that 900 Persian soldiers, 
with some officers of high rank, had entered^ India, and that 500 more 
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were tli^ staying in Dehli itself in various disguises. It is true tliat tlris 
is given out on the authority of one Sadik Khan, a person whose identity 
not being established, was evidently in disguise even to his name ; but 
this very circumstance was no douhfc a part of the scheme. It gave an 
air of gi'eater mystery to the announcement pf the paper, and seems to 
have been purposely contrived to let the imagination of the readers siipiily 
an exaggerated idea gf his real rank and importance. How, it may he 
asked, even under this cloak of a false name, could such a statement be 
given forth in the leading newspaper of the city without some deep and 
idterior object ? It not only assigns deep conspiracy to the Persians, hut, 
if false, as we know it to have been, is proof of cou3pira*c;y in tlie editor 
.and those who employed him. This name of Sadik Khau, be it remem- 
bered, was the one attached to the proclamation purporting to be li'oin 
Persia, and put up in the Jammi Masjid. The proclamation, then, and the 
assertion about these 900 Persian, soldiers, were evidently parts of one and 
the same scheme, and seem to have been thus linked together that the 
one might, in a measure, support the other. If, for instance, any ques- 
tioned the authority of the lunclamation, there was tlie answer ready that 
the hringer of it was actually in the city with 500 other Persians also iii 
disguise, and vice versa. If the advent of the Persians was disbelieved, 
was not the proclamation a vougIut for its reality ? 'I’he same depth of 
artifice is apparent everywhere ; and the more we 'ijonsider the subject the 
more fully convinced we shall be of the wiles and stratagems so system” 
atically resorted to. Por instance, what would such a piroclamation as 
that attributed to the King of Persia ha^^e been without some demonstra- 
lion, feigned or real, to support it? The sword depicted on one side, and 
the shield on the other, would have been equally meaningless but for the 
.story of the men in disguise, and the officers of high rank who evidently 
must have been deputed to carry it through. The proclamation, so evi- 
dently false, is, for that very reason, one of our truest and mo.sfc reliable 
expositors of conspiracy, aud of Miisalmdn conspiracy too. It is, in fact, 
im])Ossihle to account for it under any other hypothesis. Who, then, was 
it that designed and wrote the proclamation? This question, I believe, 
could be ansvrered in every detail by the editor of the paper, who has 
recurred to it so frequently. It is evidently a pet subject of his, one on 
which he seems to be thoroughly at home. He has the t-xact transcript 
of it, is able to epitomise it, aud no doubt was equally well informed as 
to the preparation of it. 

1 do not mean to wade through and to quote all the extracts from the 
newspapers that hear out the fact of a Muhammadan conspiracy. That 
appears to me unnecessary, for I believe I shall have no difficulty in esta- 
blishing it by other testimony. However, there is one other extract, which 
it would he wrong to leave unnoticed. It hears date the 13th of Ajiril, 
and must have been the origin of the report that Sir Theophilus Met- 
calfe alludes to, when he says that, about fifteen days before the ooitbreak, 
it was currently reported that an anonytaous petition had been pre- 
sented to the magistrate, stating, “that the Kashmir gate would be 
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taken from tlie English. This being the chief stronghold in thr'city and 
main connexion with the cantonments of Dehli, it would naturally he the 
first point seized in any attempt at insurrection in the city, and, being the 
only gate at which there was any military guard, the''iniportancc of it, in 
a strategical point of vieu^ must liave been obvious to all.” Sir Tlieo- 
philus Metcalfe proceeds to say, “that this pietition was never received ; 
but that the current report about it was indicative ^f what was tlieu occu- 
pying the thoughts of many of the natives.” So, no doubt, it was ; but 
it was also much more than this, for it was the real exposition of an 
article Avhich the editor dare not, without disguising it, put into print. 
With wliat ingenuity and craft the idea is worked out, so as to become 
intelligible only to those who were meant to understand it, must now he 
obvious to all. The editor says several petitions have been given into 
the magistrate’s court, and in these it is also mentioned that “ a month 
hence from this date an overwhelming attack will be made on Kashmir, 
of the* salubrity and beauty of which a poet has said, ‘ that should a 
parched and hurnt-up soul reach Kashmir, though he might be a roasted 
fowl, he vvoiild recover his wings and feathers,’ and that this cool and 
heavenly, country will come into the possession of the writers of the 
petition.” How, it may be asked, were the wiiters of the petitions given 
into the magistmte’s court at Dehli to take Kashmir, and who does not 
now perceive that th? Kashmir gate of the city of Dehli was thus 
indicated hj’’ the country from which it derives its name, and that the 
salubrity and beauty of the former were to represent the importance, and 
its fitness for their objects, of the latter? I shall not here pause to con- 
sider whether, under the simile of a parched and hurnt-up fowl, the 
prisoner before us was intended. He no doubt expected to recover sonre 
of his lost plumage by seizing the gate, and with it was meditating a 
flight to a higher elevation. In declaring, on the 13th of April, that in 
one month from that date, an overwhelming attack would be made on 
this very point — for it was here the officers were shot down — the editor of 
the “Authentic News” was either the confidant and accomplice of con- 
spiracy, or had soared into the regions of actual prophecy. 

The coincidence of the above cautiously worded announcement of the 
editor, and the indiscreet revelations of Jawan Baklit, are certainly start- 
ling. The doubly foretold attack took place on the 11th of May, and, after 
what has been, proved in regard to Muhammadan treachery, is there any 
one who hears me that can &]ieye that a deei>-planned and well-concerted 
conspiracy had nothing to do with it ? 

The proofs of the intimate conne.xion of the prisoner with it do not, 
however, rest i»ere, for Mujud, the Abyssinian, who was not merelv'" iu the 
service of the king, hut was his private special atteudant, and was always 
near his person, takes Mr. Everett aside and tells him that he had better 
leave the Company’s service, and, with his tifoop, go over to the king, as 
this ho*l weather the llussians would be all over the place. Mr. Everett 
seems to have laughed at this, and to have thought it hut the man's 
foolishness; but we have now direct proof _^tliat it was something far 


deeper tlim that: for at their next meeting, which oenirrcd al3f|nt a montli 
after the outbreak had been accomplished, Mnjud says to him, “Did 1 
not tell you to come away?” And then, as it were in explanation of the 
warning, proceeds to reveal to him the whole of the Sidi Kambar trans- 
fiction: how, two years before, he had beeUf-sent to Constantinople as 
ambassador horn the King of Dehli; how he had started on the pu-etence 
of going to Mekka, aipj how he had piromised that he would return when 
tiie two years had expired. This explanation seems to be a very remark- 
al)!e one. It shows clearly that it was not merely on the basis of an 
expected disturbance at Mirath that such ii proposal was made, but that 
a lar wider wcl) of sedition was Aveaving. Who CiUi now heneve that none 
of the Muhammadan nath'e officers and men of the regiments at Dehli 
and Mirath had been tampered Avilh? Mr. Everett, as a (Jhrisliaii, Ava^. 
surely one of the last the conspiirators would ap^ply to. It should he 
remembered likewise, that jilr. Everett had none of his regiment Avith him 
at I'ichli, and that, had there been any M nsalman officers of the<^corps 
present, they Avould doubtless have been pi'efen;cd to a Christian. At the 
time too when the appdication Avas made to him the sentence of the 
Mirath court-martial must have been unlcnoAvn in Dehli. It Aj'as not, 
then, as a consequence of, hut as an addition and an adjunct to, what AV'as 
anticipiated at Mirath, that preparation was being made here ; and by 
Avhom Avas this being done ? Could a mere piriAmth servant and personal 
attendant, hoAvover great and favourite he might be, offer service to a 
risaldar and a whole troop) of cavalry, Avithdrawing their allegiance from 
the GoA’-ernment, Avithout any authority for so doing from his master ? 
Who could have given the king’s service to so largo a body but the king 
himself V I would beg those avUo hear me, seriously to consider these 
questions, and then determine \AdiOtber the answers to them do not bring 
home personal complicity iji compassing the rebellion, to the p^risoner in 
Court. We have been informed, too, by Mulcimd Lai, the secretary, that 
it is noAV about three years since ,^soine infantry .soldiers stationed at 
Dehli became discipjles of the king, and that, on that occasion, the king 
gave each of them a document detailing the names and order of those Avho 
had p-jrecoded him in the direct line of disciples to each other, himself 
included, together with a napikin dyed pink as an emhlcm of his blessing. 
Koaa', three yeai's ago from the ])resent date is about the time of Sidi 
Kanrbar’s embassy to Persia, ami of the appiarent first commeucemont of 
Muhammadan conspjiracy ; and it certainly is a somewhat instructive fact 
to find that the occasion chosen for such an uuAvouted manifestation of 
pfiety on the one hand, and such an nnusual display of kingly condescen- 
sion on the other, was pirecisely that in Avhich intimate rels^tious between 
them of a more political character were beginning to be tbo'ugbt of. The 
Agent of the Lieutenant-Governor, of course, p^nt a stop) to these exhibitions ; 
but fipni that day, adds the Avitness, it may be said that a sort of under- 
standing Avas estabiisl)ed between the army and the king. T think it^will be 
conceded, that in addition to the chaz-ges five facts have been established, 
viz-, the concerted dreams and predictions of Hasan Askari, the padest ; 
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tlie missioii to Persia and Constantinople of Sidi Kainbar, the A''«yssinian ; 
a deliberate continuous plan of exciting distrust and revolt among the 
Hindus ; a similar plan, by the fabrications of the native press, for incit- 
ing the Musalmans to a religions war ; and lastly, '"by these means and 
others, an indirect, and alsp a personal, tampering with the fidelity of the 
Hiiidus and Musalmans of the native army. Has or has not a guilty 
participation in all these five points been traced the prisoner? If the 
question (as I believe it will he) should he answered in the affirmative, 
there will still remain anofcbor to he responded to, of perhaps still greater 
importance, viz., Has he in these transactions heen the leader, or tire led ? 
has he heen tSe original mover, the head and front of the undertaking, or 
has he been but the consenting tool, the williug instrument in the hands 
of others ; the forward, unscrupulous, but still pliant puppet, tutored by 
priestly craft for the advancement of religious bigotry ? Many ]^^tersons, I 
believe, will incline to the latter. The known restless spirit of Muhammadan 
fiinati«ism has been the first aggressor, the vindictive intolerance of that 
peculiar faith has heen struggling for rnasteiy, seditious cons])iracy lias 
been its means, the prisoner its active accomplice, and every possible 
crime tlje frightful result. It was, however, rather as the head of the 
Muhammadan religion in India than as the descendant of a line of kings 
that I believe the prisoner’s influences were desired ; the one indeed is so 
inseparable from the other that it is difficult to say w'here the difference 
commences. It was the union of the two, the religious and the political, 
that gave such importance to the prisoner as one of the abettors of 
conspiracy. 

Thus the bitter zeal of Muhammadanism meets us everywhere. It is 
conspicuous in the papers, flagrant in the petitions, and perfectly demoniac 
in its actions. There seems, indeed, scarce any exemption from its conta- 
gious touch. The Prince Mirza Abdulla, robbing his confiding visitor 
and former friend, and then .sending his uncle to compass her death, 
seems no exaggerated instance of i|. It is again represented by the 
Miihammadan ofilcer Mirza Taki Beg, at Pashawar, who, while in high 
employment and pay by the Briti.sh Government, complacently quotes from 
liis hooks that a change will take place, and that the British rule vv'ill 
soon he overthrown. It finds a still more unmistakable disciple in Eariin 
Baksh, of the Dehli Magazine, who, while drawing English pay, avails 
himself of his scholarship and knowledge of Persian to send circulars to 
the native regiments to the effect that the cartridges prepared in the 
magazine had been smeared with a composition of fat, and that the Sipahis 
were not to believe their European officers if they said anything in cen- 
Iradictioii of if. It will be recollected how active in his enmity this man 
proved when Ihc king’s troops were attacking the magazine; how he kept 
up a secret communication with them, and how completely he identified 
himself, from the commencement, with the conspirators. Can there be a 
doubt <!»hat he was one of those who- had been successfully tampered with; 
that, wliile ostensibly serving the English, he was, in reality, in the pay 
and confidence of those seeking their destruction ? 
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But wlif multiply instances of this sort? I would gladly cite some of 
a difforent tendency, and the petition of Muhammad Danvesh, in his ad- 
mirable letter to Mr. Colvin, must not he passed over. It is one noble 
instance of faithfulness from a Muhammadan to the British, _ I am soivy I 
cannot class mth it the petition purporting to b§ from Nabl Baksh Ipian 
to the king, pronouncing it unlawful to slay women, and calling for a 
decree to that effect fron^ the doctors of the Muhammadan religion ; for since 
I delivered the paper into Court considerable doubt lias been throwm on 
its having been written at the time indicated, and it seems by no means 
improbable that it was fabricated after the capture of DeliH, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining rewards and other advantages. Indeed, a'^Tnrther atten- 
tive iierusal of it has convinced me that it is so ; for no one in the 
situation of Nabi Baksh Khan would have dared to advise or propose to 
the king to let the soldiery first wreak their rage on his own royal person, 
3s Kabi Baksh Khan pretends to have done. Tirere are certainly a few 
instances in which the Muhammadans have behaved with kirrdness J-o the 
English, and not the less pleasing on acconiit of the liumbie grades in 
which these instances occur. We may, perhaps, deduce from this, that 
the teachings such as are prescribed by their propliet liave no softening 
effects on the hearts of his followers ; nay, more, that education ""in such 
doctrines leads to ferocity and revolting crime, and is utterly incompatible 
i,vith feelings of even ordinary humairity, 

In the course of this address I have dwelt, long and frequently, upon 
those circumstances which appear to demonstrate that to Mnsalmtin in- 
trigue and Muhammadan conspiracy we may attribute the dreadful calami- 
ties of the year 1857. I have endeavoured to point out how intimately 
the prisoner, as the head of the Muhammadan faith in India, has been 
connected with the organisation of that conspiracy, either as its leader or 
its unscrupulous accomplice, I have alluded to the part taken by the 
native iwess and Mubammadans, in general, as preparing the Hindus for 
jiiisiirrection, and the native army, in particular, for revolt ; and perhaps, 
in further corroboration of such facfs,4t may be as well to advert to the 
share that may be assigned to the Muhammadans in getting the cartridges 
refused on the parade ground of the 3rd Light Cavalry. Out of these 
85 troopers thefar larger moiety was Muhammadan. These men had no caste, 
and to them it could not possibly have mattered whether pig’s and cow’s 
fat was smeared on the cartridges or not. Captain Martineau tells us that 
at the Amhdlahdepot, as far as the cartridge question was concerned, the 
Muhammadan Sipahis laughed at it, and v/e thus perceive that these men 
initiated open mutiny without one pretest for so doing, or the shadow of 
an excuse. They had not even the extenuation of a pretended grievance ; 
yet they at once leagued themselves in rebellion against ur, and induced 
the Hindus to join them, by speciously exciting them on that most vul- 
nerable of points, the fear of being forcibly deprived of their caste. I 
say, induced the Hindus to join them, for such is the evidence he^bro us, 
and this too on a pretext in which the Muhammadans could have had no 
possible sympathy with them. Nor indeed were the Hindus long in dls- 
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covering this, for as a witness, who has been frequently quoted informs 
us, “ immediately after the battle of the Hindan they spoke with rnucli 
regret of the turn that affairs had taken, reproached the Muhammadans 
for having’ deceived them, and seemed to doubt greatly that the English 
Oovernmeut had really li^d any intention of interfering with their caste. 
Gfreat nnmbers of tlie Hindu Sipahis at this time declared that, if they 
could he sure their lives would be spared, they r^'ould gladly go back to 
the service of the Government ; but the Muhammadans, on the contrary, 
used to assert that the king’s service was much better than that of the 
English ; that the nawahs and rajahs would supply the king with large 
forces, and tfflat they must eventually conquer.” If we now take a re- 
trospective view of the various circumstances which we have been able 
lo elicit during our extended inquiries, we shall perceive how' exclusively 
Muhammadan are all the prominent points that attach to it. A Mubamniadan 
])riest, with pretended visions and assumed miraculous powers— a Muham- 
madasa King his dupe and his accomjrlice — a Muhammadan clandestine 
embassy to the Muhammadan powers of Persia and Turkey resulting — 
Muhammadan prophecies as to the downfall of our power — Muhammadan 
rule as t|ie successor of our own — the most cold-blooded murders by Muharii- 
madan assassins — a religions war for Muhammadau ascendancy — a Muham- 
madan press unscrupulously abetting — and Muhammadan Sipahis initiating 
the mutiny. Hinduismjl may say, is nowhere either reflected or represented ; 
if it he brought forward at all, it is only in subsenuence to its ever-aggres- 
sive neighbour. 

The argumente in reference to a Muhammadan conspiracy are now closed. 
I do not mean that many others might not be deduced from the pro- 
ceedings before us, for I have selected only those that appeared to me the 
most prominent. I would wish, however, before sitting down, to quote 
one question and answer from Captain Martineau’s evidence : “ Did you 
ever hear any of the Sipdhis speak complainingly of the efforts of Eng'lisli 
missionaries to convert natives to Christianity? ” Answer. — “No, never 
in my life, I don’t think they cared one bit about it.” I believe there is 
no officer whose duties have given him much experience of the Sipalii 
character or any insight into his feelings and prejudices but will readily 
confirm the correctness of this opinion. There is no dread of an open 
avowed missionary in India. It is not the rightful conversion to Chris- 
tianit}’- that either Sipahis or natives are alarm^ at. If it he done by the 
efforts of persuasion, of teaching, or of example — the only means bj- 
■which it can he done — it offends no caste prejudice, excites no fanatical 
opposition. A candid, undisguised endeavour to gain follo-v’ers to Christ 
has never, that I am aware of, been viewed with the slightest sign of 
disapprohatio'a by any portion of the natives, and, -svere it more constantly 
before their eyes, who can doubt that it would remove this present dark 
atul dehasijig error that Christianity is itself a caste, and its only distiii- 
guishimg tenet the privilege of eating everything ? If this degrading idea 
were removed, the chief fear of the Hindus would vanish with it. Let 
them see that it is impossible to make converts to Christianity by force, 
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and you deprive the seditious of their most potent weapon of mischief. 
Christianity, when seen in its ownjjmre light, has no terrors for the natives. 
It is only when kept in the shade that its name can be perverted to an 
instrument of evil. "But I may, if I proceed further, be trenching on 
questions of State policy. I beg, then, to tender my thanks to the Court 
for the patient hearing they have given me, and to Mr. Murphy, the 
interpreter-, for the ablq- assistance he has, in that capacity, afforded me on 
this and the other State trials. His very high attainments as an (drieutal 
scholar have been most conspicuous. In the fluency of 'oiva voce examin- 
ations ; in the quick readiness with which all kinds of papers, in different 
hands, have been deciphered and read ; and in the correcfiieas and spirit 
of the written translations of documents of no ordinary difficulty his com- 
plete knowledge both of Urdu aud Persian has been thoroughly attested. 
The notes appended to many of these papers ai-e valuable in themselves, 
and speak more forcibly than I can do of Mr. Murphy's very high profi- 
ciency as an interpreter. I should bo wanting, both to him and myself, 
if I did not thus record my obligations to him. 

Fixmno. — ^T he Court, on the evidence before them, are of opinion that 
the prisoner Muhammad Bahiidur Shah, ex-King of Uehli, is guilty of all 
aud every part of the charges preferred against him. 

M. Dawes, Lieut. -Colonel, President. 

Dehli, 9th March, 1858. P. J. Haebiott, Major, 

Deputy Judge Advocato-Gericral. 

Approved and confirmed. 

N. Penny, Major-General, 

Commanding Meerut Division, 

Camp Saharan, 2nd Aiiril, 1858. 


COPY of a LiiTTER of the Ciiiee Commissioner of the Panjad i-or- 
WAimiNw to the Governob-Generau of India the J’buceedinos on 
the Teiai, of the King of Dehli. 


Prom R. Tempi, e, Esq., Secretary to Chief Commissioner of the I’aiijab to 
G. P. Edmonstonb, Esq., Secretary to Government of flndhi with the 
Governor-General. 

Lahor, 29 April, 1858. 

Sir, — I am now directed to forward for submission to the Riaht Honourable 
the Governor-General, the proceedings * and papers in the ‘'tri.al of 


* See Parliamentary Paper, No. 1C2 of Session 1859. 
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Muliaraniad Baliadur Shah, ex-King of Dehli. As a suppleini^fc to the 
above, I am also to tfansmit translation of evidence of Ahsun idla 
Khan, late confidential physician, of the ex-King, taken before tlie 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Jt will be in the recollection of his 
Lordship that the pliysicia^’s life was guaranteed on the condition of his 
answering satisfactorily siicn questions as might be jnit to him. 

2 . The trial was commenced on the 27th January, 185S, and wans 
concluded on the 9 th of March, 1858. The proceedi%s are very voluminous, 
and Iiave only recently been received from the General commanding 
Mirath division. The evidence relates not only to the specific charges on 
which the prisoner was arraigned, but also to the origin and character of 
the outbreak; and it lays bare the policy of the king’s government and 
the internal economy of the rebel army during the siege of Dehli. On the 
whole, it is deeply interesting and instructive, whether viewed practically, 
politically, or historically. 

o. brief terms, it may he said that the documentary evidence com- 
prises the system in which the general government was conducted ; the 
raising of loans ; military arrangements ; the communication Avith foreign 
powers and neighbouring chiefs; the passages in the native newspapers 
relating "lo the war between the English and the Persians. There are also, 
of course, many papers of a miscellaneous character. The oral evidence 
describes the occurrences of the outbreak, and the sad circumstances 
connected with the massacre of the Christians in the palace; it also throws 
some light on the origin of the mutiny and the rebellion. The geiun'al 
effect of the evidence, documentary and oral, is to present to the mind a 
wonderfully vivid picture of all that happened at Dehli during the eventful 
months between the 12th May and 20th September, 1857. 

d. The papers referring to the system of the king’s government exhibit 
in a remarkable mamrer the active personal share wliicli the king himself 
took in tlie condi.ict of affairs. However wrongly he had assumed his 
position, it must be admitted that his orders were not unworthy of the 
situation. He did make some effort to ]:ire3erve order in the city, to 
repress rajune and murder in the villages, to check malversation, to restrain 
the excesses of the soldiery; but it is clear, from first to last, he was 
unable to establish an administration either within or without the city. 
In the tracts nominally ruled by the king there Avas scarcely the semblance 
of authority; nor Avas there any protection for life or property. In but 
feAV cases did the king’s agents succeed in collecting revenue from the 
districts. From its own records, the Mughul rule, Avhile it lasted, seems to 
have been a reign of terror, and a period of intolerable anarchy to the 
people. Then the papers shoAV the financial straits to which the king Avas 
driven, and tjie numerous forced loans and other contributions exacted 
from the moneyed classes in Debli. The military i)apcrs do not luuteriaUy 
elucidate the jilan of the operations, hut they show that the mutinous army 
Avas u^eiiy insubordinate to the gOA’-ernment it had setup, and that its 
discipline was entirely relaxed. The papers comprising the corresijrmdeuco 
with other puAvers indicate the deputations despatched hy the Kii^g ol' 
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Delili to ^he Shall of Persia ; but they do not show an actual connexion 
between these intrigues and the Bengal mutinies. Whetljer, in the 
absence of any jiroof, there is reason to infer such connexion wall be con- 
sidered presently. The correspondence with Indian chiefs proyes that the 
chiefs round Delhi were in subjection to the king ; but there is nothing to 
show that any considerable number of princes %ave in their adhesion, nor 
that any sovereign or powerful prince intrigued with the king. The 
e.xtracts from the native newspapers at Dehli certainly breathe a hostile 
s] 3 irit to the British, and abound with absurd stories of the successes of 
tlie Persians in the war then waging, and their probable advance upon 
India. _ r 

5. The oral evidence goes far to show, that while the troops at Dehli 
were prepared for the outbreak, and the palace retainers were in some 
measure ready for mischief, yet the king himself and his counsellors had 
not contemplated taking the lead in so serious a movement. Consequently, 
evhen the mutineers first arrived, the king’s conduct was most vacillating. 
He asked them why they had come to him, for lie had no means of 
maintaining them. They replied that, unless he joined them, they could 
not make head against the English, He immediately yielded, however ; 
and by his subsequent behaviour he identified himself with the cause of 
the rebels, and made their acts his own. As regards the massacre of forty- 
nine Christians within the palace walls, it is probable that the king 
himself was not a prime mover in that dreadful deed, and that, if left to 
his own devices, be would not have had the prisoners murdered. There is 
little doubt that he could have saved them had he been so minded. It is 
quite certain that he made no effort to do so, and, from his own subsequent 
letters, it is clear that he was a consenting party to the murder. 

6. Upon all this evidence, the Court have found the prisoner guilty of 
four charges, which may be tlms epitomised : 

1st. Aiding and abetting the mutinies of the troops. 

2nd. Encouraging and assisting divers persons to wage war against the 
British Government, 

3rd. Assuming the sovereignty of Hindustan. 

4th. Causing and being accessory to the murder of the Christians. 

Concurring in the justice of the verdict, and considering the prisoner to 
have been guilty of these grave felonies, the Chief Commissioner has to 
recommend, that the said prisoner shall bo dealt with as a felon, regard 
only being had to the guarantee of his life, which was granted to him at 
the time of his capture. And the Chief Commissioner has arrived at the 
deliberate opinion of the prisoner’s guilt, after having carefully examined 
the evidence adduced at the trial, and after having tested it by all the 
information which he has obtained since the commencement of the 
outbreak, and by his personal knowledge of the character both of the 
prisoner and of the Muhammadan population of Dehli, 

7. After the above brief analysis of the proceedings in this ipost re- 
markable trial, I am now to submit the Chief Commissioner’s opinions on 
the real causes and origin of the mutiny and rebellion. A right under- 
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standing of this matter is of the last importance to the future stability i 

of the empire. ' , ^ & 

8. In tlie first place, it is to he observed that the prisoner was not | 

charged %vith any offence jjrevious to the 11th May, 1867. Whatever may : 1 

have been the king’s participation, in the events subsequent to that date, 1 

nothing has transpired onthe trial, or on any other occasion, to show that B 

he was engaged in a previous conspiracy to excite a mutiny in the Bengal i 

army. Indeed, it is Sir John Lawrence’s very -decided impression that I 

this mutiny had its origin in the army itself; that it is not attributable to I 

any external or any antecedent conspiracy whatever, although it "was after- ■* 

wards takeii^advantage of by disaffected persons to compass their own I 

ends; and that its proximate cause was the cartridge affair, and nothing ; | 

else. Sir John Lawrence has examined many hundreds of letters on this s 

subject from natives, both soldiers and civilians. He has, moreover, 

conversed constantly on the matter with natives of all classes, and he is 
satisfied that the general, and indeed almost the universal, opinion in this 
part ^f India is to the above effect. : i 

9. It may be true that discontented Sipahis worked upon the minds of ij 

their less guileless comrades, and persuaded them that a sinister but | 

systematic attempt was about to be made on their ceremonial religion ; and | 

that in many regiments the majority was misled by designing individuals. , , 

But, as a body, the native army did really believe that the universal ' , I 

introduction of cartridges destructive of their caste was a matter only of ■ 

time. They heard (and believed as they heard) that the measure had 1 

been resolved on, and that some Sipahis had been punished even by death j 

for refusing to use the objectionable cartridges. They thought, therefore, j 

that their only chance of escape was to band together, to refuse the ' ■ 

cartridges, and to resist if force should be attempted by the Government ; 

and the incendiary fires at the different stations were intended by the 
Sipahis as a warning to their officers and to their Government of the 
feelings wliioh had taken possession of the native army. Such truly w’as 
the origin of the mutiny ; and this, Lam to repeat, is the one circumstance 
which has forced itself upon the Chief Commissioner’s conviction in all 
that he has seen and heard. This is the one fact which stands out 



prominently in all the native letters which he has examined, in all the 
statements of the natives whom he has cross-questioned, and in all the 
conversations between the natives themselves which have been reported by 
onr spies in Dehli and elsewhere. 

10. As aaainst the above conclusion, it might perhaps be urged that 
the mutiny first broke out at Mirath, wdiere the new cartridges had never 
been used; and it is no doubt true that the men of the 3rd Light Cavalry 
had never bc-isn asked to use the new cartridges, and were imprisoned for 
refusing cartridges of the old description, and perfectly unobjectionable. 
But the Chief Commissioner has always understood that the cartridges 
which these men did refuse happened to be enveloped in paper of a colour 
differel'ifc from that gcner.ally used before, and he helieve.s tliat this un- 
fortunate circumstance would account for the bitter mistrust which was 
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excited in their minds. Indeed, a similar circumstance produced the 
same effect upon the 19th Native Infantry and other regiments in 
Bengal. Any person conversant with native character can understand 
how easily such a thing might he misinterpreted by men whose imagina- 
tion and feelings had been wrought up to the belief that an dotempt was 
in contemplation to injure them in so vital a cpoint as that of caste and 
religion. Again, it has been said that the Sipahis after the mutiny fired 
off some of these irappre cartrielges against our loyal troofs during the 
siege of Dehli ; but it is very doubtful whether this really took place. ^ If 
it did, however, still the men might have escaped the fancied pollution 
by the refraining from biting the cartridges, or they might have had the 
cartridges remade in a manner which would obviate tlid supposed im- 
purity ; or the cartridges might have been used only when the mutineers 
were becoming desperate, as their final defeat drew near. On the whole, 
the Chief Commissioner considers that neither of the above arguments is 
at all sufficient to weaken a conclusion so strong upon other grounds. 

11. As an instance of the evidence which might be produced ind'avonr 
of the above conclusions, I am to mention an important and interesting 
conversation which the Chief Commissioner and Brigadier G-eneral 
Chamberlain recently lield at Ambalah with a jainaclar of the 3pi Panjab 
Native Infantry. This man, a Bhajpuria Puajput by caste, and a native 
of Hindustan, was at Ghazipur on furlough when the mutiny broke out ; 
he and his two brothers joined an English indigo planter, and during seven 
months were of great use to that gentleman on several occasions of 
difficulty and disturbance. He was on bis way thence to rejoin his 
regiment in the Panjab when he met the Chief Commissioner’s camp at 
Auihalah. Though holding a certificate of his good conduct and services 
at Ghazipur, he still, even at Ambalah, seemed doubtful of the reception 
he would meet with. He was reserved at fiivt, rind it was only during a 
lengthened examination that he by degrees described what he had heard 
and seen. In this conversation he affirmed that there was a general belief 
among the Hindustani Sipahis thpt the destruction of their caste and 
religion had been finally resolved on by the English. “ So strong was 
this belief,” he said, “ that when I talked with the relations and friends of 
Sipahis, and endeavoured to combat their views, I ended in almost 
believing that they were right. Then, again, when I talk to you aud hear 
what you say, I see how foolish such ideas were.” He added that the 
English officers little knew how strong this impression had become in the 
native army ; that more than five years ago the belief had existed, and 
had nearly brought on an emeute ; that the cal•a^'ansal•ais for travellers and 
the supply depots (sarais and bardashlkhanas) erected by Government on 
the Grand Trunk Road were said to he devised with thf^ object of de- 
stroying castes, and that before long impui e kinds of food -would be 
prepared in them which the people would be forced to buy and eat. 

13. Such was the prevalent belief in tiie Jiaiive army before tljc 
outbreak. The first excitement, according to tlie Chief Commfceioner’s 
belief, the first feeling of disaiiection, arose among the high caste Hindus, 
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iiralmifms, and Pajputs of both the infantry and the cavalry; this 
disaffection then spread to the Muhammadans of the same re 2 ;i!T>ents. With 
them also the feeling was at first a desire to resist the infringement of 
their caste and religion. IThen, when they saw that the mutiny, which 
had now settled deep in the minds and hearts of the Hindu, might be 
espaudel into a political movement calculated to subseiwe Musalrnan 
interests, they sedidously fanned the flame. But, \vhile thus the Hindus 
and Muhammadans of the line had united to mutiny, the Chief Com- 
missioner’s impression is, that in the first instance the Hindustani 
Irregular Cavalry did not join in the combination. While the regular 
army chiefly came from Oiidh and the districts surrounding it, the 
irregular troopers were drawn from the districts within a circle of a 
hundred miles round Dehli. They had, therefore, no personal connexion 
with the line; and, except the mutual bond of religion, they had little or 
nothiugjin common even with the Muhammadans of the regular cavalry. 
In the many native letters which he examined at the outset of the 
disturbances the Chief Commissioner found nothing to imj)lioate the 
in'egulars, though the misconduct of the 10th Irregular Regiment at 
NaiishahrS is a grave exception to what has been said above in regard to 
this branch of the service. But, of course, when Dehli had been seized by 
the mutineers, and whoi rebellion spread to the very districts whence 
the irregulars came, thou very many of them also joined the movement. 
From that time the Muhammadan soldiers and the Muhammadan population 
became more actively hostile than the Hindus. Thi.s, indeed, it is easy 
to understand, fanaticism and ferocity being especially inculcated by the 
tenets of their religion. 

13. But although stories against the British were fabricated and circu- 
lated by persons with ulterior designs; although individual intrigues were 
rife within and without the army; though the Muhammadans very 
frequently breathed a spirit of fanatic ferocity against the British, yet ail 
their influences could not could not have drawn our native army from its 
allegiance, if it had not been already penetrated by that unfortunate belief 
about the cartridges. Nor would such an ill-feeling have so speedily 
ari.sen, nor would it have produced such a desperate disaffection, if the 
army had not been in an unsound and unsatisfactory state for some years 
past. That this state of things actually existed can now be ascertained 
from the natives themselves. At the time it would have been extremely 
difficult to discover as much from them, owing to their extraordinary 
reticence on matters which they fear to reveal. It is only by attentive 
observation, by ^tudy of their character and their conduct, and by the 
collating of theH- casual remarks, that their real opinions and feelings on 
such subjects can he discerned. It were needless to allude to the several 
causes which brought about this condition. Thei'e is, however, one 
essential cand original cause which cannot he too prominently mentioned, 
nor too attentively considered. This cause was, that the Bipahis \vcre 
imbued with a sense of tlieir own strength and of our weakness; and that 
our system consequently placed in their way temptations which en- 
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c our aged them to revolt. They were, as they themselves said in their 
own phrase, the right arm, the hands and feet of the British Government. 
Their strength consisted in their great munhers; in their xinexampled 
power of combination from their being on„e vast brotherhood, with 
common fatherland, language, religion, caste, and associations ; and their 
possession of most of onr magazines, many of our forts, and all our 
treasuries, while our weakness consisted in the paucity of European troops. 
Moreover, while the native regiments were kept up to their full strength, 
while our already overgrown native army was being gradually increased, it 
so happened that we bad not been so weak for many, -years past iis 
European troops as we were in 1857. Some regiments had been sub- 
tracted from our complement during the Pmssian war; two regiments 
were in Persia. Those regiments we bad were numerically weak ; some 
corps had not received any fresh draughts for two years. These and all the 
other weak points of our system were patent to a native army, having 
many intelligent men in its ranks, employed promiscuously from Calcutta 
to Peshawar, and consequently well acquainted with our military arrange- 
ments. In short, it was a sense of overwhelming power acting upon men 
esasi>erated by a fancied wrong that led the Bengal army to mu'tiny. In 
the face of this grand motive cause for the mutiny existing in the army, 
why need we look abroad for foreign causes ? 

14. The real causes of the outbreak having been discussed, I am now to 
advert to certain circumstances which are sometimes said to be causes, 
but which in the Chief Commissioner’s judgment were probably not so. 

15. In the first place, with reference to conspiracies, which have been 
so frequently adduced as proximate causes of the outbreak, I am to state 
that, in the Chief Commissioner’s belief, there was not any conspiracy in 
the army irrespective of the cartridge affair, and no really organised 
conspiracy even in respect to that. The Sipdhis had corresponded in order 
to unite in refusing the cartridges ; they had probably engaged to stand 
by one another in resistance to the supposed oppression ; and being a 
fraternity with hopes, fears, prejudices, feelings, all in common, they all 
felt that such an engagement would be acted tip to by the wliole body. 
No doubt the course of affairs at Mirath precipitated the outbreak, and 
it is vain to speculate as to what could have been designed if that 
outbreak had been postponed. But it seems certain that no regular rising 
had up to that time been planned. A mass of Sipftlii coiTCspondence has 
been inspected, the common talk of the mutineers in Dehli has been 
reported, the records of the palace have been ransacked, and yet no trace 
of any such detailed plan has been found. To show how little the 
coui'se to be followed bad been pre-arranged at the time^^pf the Mirath 
outbreak, one or two significant circumstances may be cited. The well- 
known moonsbee, Mohan Lai, who was at Dobli, stated that some men of 
the 3rd Light Cavalry told him that when the regiment brokq out at 
Mirath they had scarcely left the cantonments when they held a' council 
of war as to what should be done next. The general voice at first was for 
taking refuge in Eobilkhand, but one of the men pointed out that Dehli 
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%vas tlie proper place to make for. There, he said, were the magazine and 
the treasury; there the strong fortifications ; tnere a large city population ; 
there the k|ng for a fitting instrument ; and there, ahpve all, an important 
point without European troops. This account of what took place on that 
occasion was corroborated'hy minute and extensive inquiries made by 
Urigadier-General Chamberlain after the fall of Dehli. Again, it is ascer- 
tained from Mr. Ford, Magistrate of Gurgaon, tb^t a large party of the 
3rtl Cavalry troopers actually fled through Dehli onward to the Gurgaon 
district on the very next day after the outbreak, and that 10 men of this 
party and 20 the horses were seized by the magistrate. At the same 
time there is no doubt that the troops at Dehli were prepared for the 
occurrence of an outbreak at Miratb, and were fully resolved to stand by 
their comrades, 

16. It was wl^ the native army at large saw the immense success of 
the Mirath and Delili mutineers, and the disasters of the British in the 
first instance, that they resolved to convert what had been a combination 
against supposed oppression into a struggle for empire and for a general 
military domination. The Sipahis had the command of all the public 
treasuric® ; no attempt was made to secure the treasure at out-stations ; 
the temptation to plunder was too great for the virtue even of our best 
disposed regiments ; each corps acquired great wealth as it mutinied ; as 
regiment after regimen? fell away the power of resistance on the part of 
the Government lessened ; in short, so manifold were the inducements, so 
certain the spread of infection, so powerful the effect of example, that no 
man acquainted with India could fail to see that such a mutiny and 
rebellion, urdess trampled out at once, unless quenched in the blood of the 
soldiers who first revolted, must extend everywhere like wild-fire, 

17. Next I am to state that Sir John Lawrence does not believe that 
there was any previous conspiracy, Muhammadan or other, extending first 
through the influential classes in the country, and then to the native army. 
If there were such a thing, how come« it that no trace has been discovered 
in this part of India, the very quarter where any such conspiracy must 
have been batched? How can it reasonably he explained, why none of 
those who have adhered to our cause were acquainted with such a con- 
syfiracy ? The number of those who were with us in Hindustan may 
have been small, as compared with the number of those who were against 
us; but still the number of our adherents was considerable. Of these, 
many reinaiued true to us under all trials; others again died fighting on 
our side, yet not one of these has ever been able to speak of any general 
conspiracy previous to the outbreak. Again, none of the mutineers and 
rebels who pa'kl for their guilt the forfeit of their lives ever confessed in 
their last mo’ments a knowledge of any such conspiracy, though they 
knew that any revelations on this subject would have saved them from 
death. Again, many papers of various kinds have come to hand, revealing 
impoi"^nt secrets, implicating many person.?, jeopardising many lives, yet 
in all these there has been no allusion to svush a conspiracy. In all his 
inquiries the Chief Commissioner has neve^ heard a word from a native 
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mouth, nor seen anything in any native document, that could convey even 
the impression that any general plot had existed. 

18. Furthermore, the Chief Coinmissicmer considers that the conduct of 
tVie people generally negatives the supposition of a general conspiracy. If 
the people had conspired with the army, why as not the first outbreak 
immediately followed by a general insurrection? If there was concert and 
premeditation, then, wlw did not the population obey the first signals of 
revolt, such remarkable and encouraging signals as they were ? Why did 
not all Hindustan rebel directly that Dehli had fallen to the mutineers, 
when the English there had been massacred, when the ti oQps had raised 
the bad characters of the city, and with their aid had seized the treasure, 
magazines, and fortifications ; when the king’s sons, courtiers, and re- 
tainers had joined, and when the lung himself had consented to head the 
movement? Why had not the population everywhere taken advantage 
immediately of our weakness ? Our power in a large portion of Hindostan was 
temporarily paralysed. Our means were small ; and those means we had 
were so placed as not to be capable of being at once brought to bear 
a rainst the insurgents. And the Mirath force did nothing, The fact Ls, 
that at first our enemies were not prepared to profit by such unforeseen and 
tremendous events. It w-as not till afterwards that the Muhammadans of 
Hindustan perceived that the re-establishment of the throne of Dehli, 
the gradual rising of the Muhammadan population, and the losses of the 
British at so many stations, presented an opportunity when they might 
again strike for empire with some prospect of success. The fact that 
al'terwards in many districts the people threw off or ignored our authority, 
and that many individuals, and some classes openly rose against us, will 
by no means prove a preconcerted conspiracy, but, on the contrary, will 
admit of much explanation. In no case did popular tumult precede the 
military outbreak; but, invariably where it occurred at all, it ensued upon 
a mutiny, like cause following effect. The population generally were 
jjassive at first. Then, as it appeared«rthat the British were being swept 
off the fiice of the land, every village began to follow its own course. In 
most districts there was, of coui-se, more or less mLsconduct. But throiigli 
the whole time the people, even in the worst districts, never embarrassed 
us half as much as they would have done had tliey lieen rebels at heart. 
Large masses of people were coerced by the mutineers into insurrection, if 
insurrection it could be called ; where, again, the mutineers were beaten 
and expelled, the country rapidly settled down to peace and order. 
dVherevtT our officers were able to hold their own, the people remained 
wholly or partially tranquil; when British rule ceased, utter disorder 
necessarily followeik And certainly the common belief in Hindustan was 
that the British dominion had been extinguished. Furthermore, it is to 
be remembered that in India, as indeed in almost every other country, 
there exists a discontented class ready for any change, in the hopo^of its 
improving their condition. Moreover, in India especiall}', there arc’^Tu-ibes 
by nature predatory, who before our rule subsisted on plunder and rapine. 
These were subdued more tha^ half a century ago by our arms and our 
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policy. But tlie characteristics of those people survive in their descendants. 
The existing generation cling to the predator}’’ traditions of tlieir fore- 
fathers. They long for a return of the days of misrule— the good old 
times, when those might take -who had the power, and those might keep 
who could.® Most of them had indeed never seen a shot fired, and, living 
under the shadow of a strcwig Government, had become untvarlike. But, 
when our power became eclipsed and our prestige dimmed, the old instinct, 
the innate love of plunder revived, and the strong ^tegan to prey ujoon tlie 
^reak. Then, again, a con.siderable section of the people, and especiall}- 
the Muhammadans, are fanatical. This fanaticism, loosed from the hands i s 
half a century, hocame a powerful engine against us. Whatever may hu 
the intrinsic nmrits of our rule, the people of India can never forget that 
we are an alien race, in respect of colour, religion, habits, sympathies ; 
■\’S'hile we, on the other hand, practically forgetting this, and wrapping 
ourselves up in our pride, self-reliance, and feeling of superiority, neglect 
the most ordinary ])recautions for our own security, and throw off even 
the slightest restraints on our freedom of action, though our very safety 
may depend upon such precautions. 

19. The preceding observations convey, in the Chief Commissioner's 
judgmenh a fair idea of the condition of the people after the outbreak in 
the Dehli territory, the Duah, of the Ganges and the Jamnah, and 
Eohilkhand. In Oudh, however, the case was different ; there the popu- 
lation had been long inuted to danger and warfare ; their martial pride had 
been fostered by constant success in resistance to their own rulers, and by 
the vast numbers employed in foreign military service under the British. 
They had always lived free from civil restraint, and they had never felt 
the weight of our military power. After the province was annexed, we 
had not at all a string military position. We were virtually attempting 
to hold the province by troops drawn from itself; we had but one 
European regiment, and some European artillery, while we had upwards 
of 11,000 indigenous troops, and while we had no Emopean troops ready 
at hand in adjacent provinces. Yet„ notwithstanding all this?, w’e did, 
while acting with the best intentions, carry out some measures which had 
the effect of irritating various influential classes. As a counterpoise to 
such disaffection, we might have produced contentment and loyalty among 
other classes ; hut our tenure of dominion had been too short to effect this 
when the outbreak hurst upon us. When the influential classes, whom 
our policy had provoked, found that the native army were ripe for revolt, 
they added fuel to a rising fire ; and, ivhen the crisis arrived, mutiny was 
immediately followed by insurrection. Had we been able at once to march 
European or other reliable troops into Oudh in sufficient numbers, we miglit 
even then hav(| beaten down opposition. But this we could not do ; and 
many months jisassed away. During that interval our enemies consolidated 
tlieir power, and even those most friendly to our rule were, from sheer 
necessity, driven to swell the ranks of our opponents. 

20. l»may be that the Supreme Government have received information 
from other parts of India; but the foregoing conclusions regarding the 
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absence, of any conspiracy^ and the general conduct of the people, are 
based hpon Sir John Lawrence’s knowledge and experience of the 
countries from the Jamnah to the borders of Afghanistan, a tract of full 
100,000 square inil§s, with a population of 30,000,000, and comprising the 
very centre and focus of rebellion; the. place of all others \v'here such a 
conspiracy, if it had existed at all, would have been most likely to be 
discovered. 

21, It will be seep that in tbe Deputy Judge Advocate General’s 
summing up at tbe trial much stress is laid on the overtures made by the 
king to the Shah of Persia ; but, as already remarked, nothing was elicited 
at the trial to show that these referred to a revolt either of the Bengal 
army or the people of Hindustan. The physician AhsarP'Ullah declares, 
that these communications were indeed treasonable; that tbe king was 
dissatisfied chiefly because he was not allow’’ed to set aside his eldest 
son in the succession to the title ; and that he had an idea of obtaining 
help from Persia and from Oudh, to which latter Court also he des- 
patched an emissary ; but tbe physician adds, that although the subversion 
of the British Government was mentioned in these despatches, yet a revolt 
of the Sipahi army was never referred to as a means , of accomplishing this. 
During the Persian war there is reason to know that intrigues carried 
on between the Courts of Persia and Dehli ; but it were hardly reasonable 
to suppose that if the Shah had really intended to give the King of Dehli 
any aid, or had even believed that a violent atfempt would be made to 
suWert the British power in India, be would have made peace with us just 
at the critical time of our fortunes, thereby releasing, for the succour of 
India, the troops which would otherwise he locked up in Persia. Again, 
if the Shah had really been cognisant of such an attempt, would he not 
have sent his emissaries to Peshawar and into the Panjdh ? Had he done 
this, some signs of intrigue would have certainly been perceptible, but 
none whatever were discovered ; in fact, all that w'e have learnt regarding 
the intrigues of the king and his party show that that he did not look to 
any conspiracy or combination in, India itself, but rather to foreign aid 
from beyond the frontier, from Persia or from llussia. Indeed, the notions 
developed are generally so absurd as to show that these intrigues ^vero 
destitute of any reasonable plan, and were conceived by persons in a great 
measure ignorant of the subject. 

22. Tiie Chief Commissioner’s opinions and conclusions on this im- 
portant subject have now been stated without reserve. The terrible 
experience of Hindustan during 1857 must ever be applicable to all other 
provjnc(?s of tlie empire; it should comznand attention in llio Panjab 
especially. The Chief Commissioner has every reason to speak well of the 
Panjabi troops, and indeed it would he difficult to praise, too highly their 
services during the present war ; they have resisted sore 'temptations, and 
undergone severe trials. Nevertheless, there was a time when it seemed 
doubtful what course they would ultimately adopt; and the CHuef Com- 
missioner fully believes that, had we failed to take Dehli last', autumn, 
even their fidelity would not have remained proof against the bad example 
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immrid tljciu. At that juncture the Chief Oominissioncr liimself loidd not 
avoid ai.)i.>relicndinp; the day when, besides the British soldiers, there would 
ho uo man ou our side. That such a day did not arrive is due only, in the 
Chief (Jom®iissioner's eyes, to the infinite mercy of 'the Almighty. 'I'lie 
misfortunes and calamities^which we experiencecl in Afghanistan in ISd'i 
were renewed and surpassed in Hindustan during 1857. The issue has 
l)eeu less disastrous, because in the last instance the country was less 
strung, the people less formidable, and our resoifrces less distant ; but, 
above all, because the Almighty Disposer of Events, though apparently 
determined to Iminlde, bad not resolved to destroy us. Many thoughtful 
and experienced men now iti India believe that we have been extricated 
from destruction only by a scries of miracles. It is no exaggeration to 
affirm, tliat in many instances the mutineers acted as if a curse rested on 
their cause. Had a sitigic loader of ability risen amongst them, nay, had 
ihe.y followed any other course but the infatuated course which, they 
actualj^v did pursue iu many instances, we must have Ireen lost beyond 
redemption; but such a destruction wa.s not decreed; it was a struggle 
between side aiid brubaii'sm and 

lioathenism on id&ti'nctKm, and even 

obtained success, can b(^MopVhihed;.foAnp.<|thai'*‘‘wa3r1|han by attributing 
it all to the opoj'ation of' the Divin^^tWl^rv’X^l now, having been;preserved 
by Providouco tijius fav^ictoriousjnt'nrge^ofl/'behoves ns to sirivti to gain 
a right understendiH^’bf the real eirentdsfances which', l^'ought on this 
crisis. If we but actjnift. this, then thoro is hope thar wo i&ay profit 
by a know] edge of i'hs past, hnd in 'future' avoid ihdse'eVrdfs' tvhich had 
well-nigh led to our ruin. 

23. In conclusion, I am to submit the Chief Commissioner’s recom- 
mendation in regard to the future disposal of the prisoner Muhaminad 
lialu'ular Sliah, ex-King of Dehli. The Chief Commissioner suggests, then, 
that tlie said prisoner be transported beyond the seas as a felon, and be 
kept in some ishmd or settlement, where be will bo entirely isolated from 
all other liluliammadans. As regards the prisoner’s wife, Zinat-Mabal, 
and his son, Jawan Eakht, no charges having been exhibited against them, 
and the latter being only 17 years of age, but they both having been 
present at Dehli, the Chief Commissioner suggests that they be allowed the 
option of accompanying the prisoner to his place of transportation ; and 
tliat, ill the event of their decliuiug to do so, they he confined as State 
[iiMSoners somewhere in the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, 

2-1, IVliilc forwarding these iiroceedings, I am to .state tliat tlie Cliiel' 
Commissioner commends to the favourable consideration of the SLijireme 
(iovcmmeiit the able exertions of Major J. P. Harriott, of 3rd Liglil 
Cavalry, the fleputy Judge Advocate General, in conducting this ]iro- 
Iracted trial. 3’he Chief Commissioner al. so dc.sires to bring to notice the 
viilualile services of Mr. James Murphy, Collector of Customs, wlio acted 
as iutojiilii'ctcr to the Court. This gentlenian, unaided by any umuslii, 
translated all the numerous and difficult documents adduced at tlie trial ; 
he also read the originals before the Court, and conducted the exandnation 
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of flic jaative witnesses. The translations are believed to bo CAeeodir.oly j 

faithful? and the circumstance that ho was able to dis])oii.se witli iistivo ! 

assistance in the work ensured secrecy and otlier advantages, and (o iuced 
Ids eminent attainments as an Urdu and Persian scholar,® The Ohief 
Oominissioner, I am to add, contemplates shortly ]n‘oposiii;,? some reward in 
behal f of this meritorious officer. | 

I have, &c. 

(signed) Ih TiiMULi';. 


(True copy.) \ 

(signed) J. W. Kaye, [, 

Secretary in the l^ilitical and Secret Departments. j ■ 
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